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At house-cleaning time, 
there’s nothing equal to 
Old Dutch. It makes 
everything spick-and- 
span and sanitary — 
doors, windows, floors, 
walls, fixtures, utensils. 
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Violoncello } singers and instrumentalists is their art, and 
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Ti ccdindine their keenest desire is that under all circum- 


BOSTON SYMPHONY stances they shall be heard at their best. It is 
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VICT E : st 
VICTOR HERBERT'S in appreciation of this fact that the greatest 
PHILA. SYMPHONY artists of this generation have become Victor 


quuniineseces. <a.snen artists, and their unqualified endorsement of 


bs coiardetcgal the Victrola is the most conclusive evidence of 
its artistic superiority. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 























Camden, New Jersey 


Rra3; Z e 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word“ Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
"1 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Camden, 
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Went Out” 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 


Mellin’s 
Food 





Mellin’s Food and milk has secured a world- 


wide reputation through raising thousands of ruddy, 
vigorous, healthy babies. 


Send today for a trial size bottle of Mellin’s Food together 
with our book. “The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


~Wm.A.' 
‘Nichols: 
Danville: 


Ky. 


Lois V. Plattner~S.Whitley, Ind. Peggy Helen Lang~Phila,Pa. 
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Public Utility 


Investments 


The whole growth 
and development of 
the Pacific Coast re- 
gion, from Canada on 
the North to Mexico 
on the South, is de- 
pendent on develop- 
ment of Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power, and the 
distribution of power 
and electricity 
through virgin and 
undeveloped fields. 
The need for this 
electricity far exceeds 
the supply. 


That is why mortgage 
bonds of these large 
Hydro-Electric 
Power Corporations 
are an attractive in- 
vestment, yielding as 
they do at the present 
time from 7% to 8%. 


Send for circular des- 
cribing these bonds 


and the security be- 
hind them. 


GIRVIN & MILLER 
KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


Baillargeon Building 
SEATTLE 






































Western Finance 





should be addressed to the Financial Editor 


A department devoted to investments in the 
q Far West. Letters requesting information 
and should be accompanied by return postage 





























Saving and Building 


How Investors Have Made Possible 
the Far West's Growth 


ROM the investment standpoint 
money has two functions. 
The first is individualized to the 

personal needs or desires of the man 
or woman who has money or who can get 
money for investment by maintaining a 
consistent and constant gap between ex- 
penditure and income. As a basic eco- 
nomic truth, funds for investment can 
originate only in surplus productions; 1. ¢., 
in the thrift of the individual who man- 
ages to save with more or less regularity 
some varying proportion of earnings from 
what is produced in the way of material 
or service. This proportion must neces- 
sarily be a varying one, for as time goes on 
we all operate under constantly changing 
conditions. Income may shrink or ex- 
pand, obligations and responsibilities may 
diminish or become actually burdensome. 
In addition to those fixed expenses that 
may not be circumvented there is always 
present the in-ensive human frailty of be- 
ing tempted to “live beyond one’s in- 
come.” Then there are the unlooked for 
emergencies—sickness, death, business re- 
verses—all of which eat into accumulated 
savings as a corrosive acid. 

Were it not for the uncertainties of ex- 
istence, if it were possible to perpetuate 
without interruption year after year to the 
end of life an income sufficient to main- 
tain one in the accustomed style, there 
would be no incentive in the average per- 
son’s mind te save and accumulate funds 
for investment. Very elementary is the 
underlying motive for saving and invest- 
ing—it is to provide for the uncertain and 
the unknown. 

Paradoxically it is in preparation to 
meet the certain and the known. No man 
knoweth when he shall die; but he knows 
he will die. Merely the question of time 
and the manner of death are uncertain. 
And in every man’s mind is the thought, 
amounting almost to positive belief, that 
somewhere along the road he will suddenly 
turn a corner and find himself confronted 
by a situation that calls for a large or un- 
usual expenditure, or that makes deep 
draft upon his reserve financial resources. 
The point to be made is that if existence 
ran along in a well defined groove, with 
everything sure, everything safe, amount 
of income calculated in advance with 
mathematical precision and arranged for 
with absolute certainty, there would be no 
reason whatever according to the way of 


thinking of the average citizen why he 
should ever lay by a dollar. 

This is because, in an elementary way, 
he looks at it purely from the personal 
point of view—selfishly. His own future 
assured, his own needs and desires satis 
fied or arranged to be satisfied, why should 
he stint himself or practise self-denial in 
any form merely to have at his command 
small or large financial reserves? ‘That is 
the self-centered and extremely narrow 
viewpoint. 

But because the world is not made that 
way, and the general scheme of things as 
outlined in the beginning provides for un- 
certainty instead of certainty, there is the 
ever present compelling incentive to be 
prepared for contingencies and so far as 
possible to guard against the unexpected. 
This again is the elementary viewpoint. 


Money's Second Function 


It is only with spiritual development 
that man looks beyond his personal envi- 
ronment and recognizes his duty and re 
sponsibility to the community, to human- 
ity, to society as a whole. So we come to 
the second function of money in its mn- 
vestment aspect. Capital is but the accu- 
mulated savings, or excess of production 
over waste and consumption, of the rather 
loosely united efforts of an indeterminate 
number of individuals. The man who 
saves not only does so from selfishness but 
(again paradoxically) this very form of en- 
lightened selfishness becomes the truest 
altruism, and what possibly might be 
termed businesslike philanthropy. 

To illustrate: A community grows up 
in what hitherto has been one of the waste 
places of the Far West. The men and 
women who as pioneers settle in the wil- 
derness do so first of all tor selfish reasons. 
Either they have made a failure of life 
elsewhere and strike out for a new land, a 
new existence, and a new opportunity; or, 
lacking the capital to hold their own in 
the fierce competition of highly complex 
utban civilization, they go where such 
ability as they have i with bettei 
chances for recompense. The first rude 
beginnings of civilization in the wilderness 

soon require in the process of develop- 
ment and evolution the use of capital. 
This required capital they do not have 
themselves, nor are they of themse'ves 
able to procure it. But along comes a rail- 
road, pushing ever and ever nearer, and 
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he nearer it comes, the more valuable be- 
me the results of the effort and toil put 
lth in reclaiming the land and making 
jomes. By and by what was once sandy 
esert or impenetrable forest blossoms 
forth as a village, a town, a city. In our 
ical American way the undeveloped 
sources have been turned to account, 
ind are now an integral part of the pul- 
gting, throbbing life of a great Nation. 
While all this was being accomplished, 
ghere did the capital come from to make 
it possible? 
his flow of capital began with the rail- 
rad in the sale of its bonds to investors. 
Then came the merchants, supplying the 
material needs of the growing community. 
These merchants were financed by ob 
bing houses at far distant points, which in 
tun were financed by banks, which in 
their turn received the means of financing 
fom the savings and accumulations of | 
countless individuals represented by both | 
why hell stockholders and depositors. 
The next step in the making of a new 
ry Way, community was financing from similar | 
<rsonalf sources for agricultural implements and 
future f small industries beginning in a crude way. 
S satis § Later, as having a more direct connection 
should § with the strictly investment markets, were 
nial in ff street improvements, electric light plants, 
nmand § gas plants, telephones, water systems—all 
hat isi created out of the accumulated savings 
\arrow—f made available through the medium of 
| bonds sold to the public. 
e that} Roughly this sketches the manner in 
ngs asf which the Nation has grown, and visual-- 
oF un- f izes in particular the development of the 
is the f Great West. Were it not for the indi- 
to bef viduals who save and invest, such great 
far asi cities of the Pacific Coast as San Fran- 
cted. cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, and 
oint. # Vancouver, with all that they represent 
within their confines and their rich hinter- | 
lands, would not today be in existence. 
I s a6 | 
ee The Investor's Position 
d ref The investor is in reality the vanguard 
man- §f of civilization. His scrimping and scrap- | 
1e tof ing so that he may accumulate some | 
$ in- f money against the proverbial rainy day, | 
ccu- § and the faith and vision that lead him to | 
tion § send his money for the use of people he 
ther § has never seen and to places he knows 
nate fF nothing of, through the medium of in- 
who | vestment in securities, is in the last analy- 
but § sis practical altruism of the highest degree. 
‘en- The man or woman who saves and in- 
1est f vests not only makes life more pleasant 
be # and more secure in a self-interested way, | 
but at the same time performs social ser- | 
up § vice of the highest importance. 





















| 
| 





ste Possibly you have never looked at in- | 
ind § vestments in this wav. 

- “tenga ion 
vil- There is still another angle to the in- | 


ns. § dividualized function of money diverted to 
ife f investment channels. Someone has said 
,a —f in one of the many “Thrift Talks” going 
ot, § the rounds of the press that “there is a 
in § wonderful satisfaction in having money 
ex § you've worked for working for you.” 

ch Read this quotation over again. 

el Anyone who lives well, and who is 
le § accounted a success knows the price that 
ss § is paid in hard work. By every hundred 
- § dollars that you can lay aside for invest- 
|. § +ment you have reduced by that much the 
e §f driving necessity of hard work. One hun- 
s § dred dollars is one hundred dollars, and 
whenever the use of one hundred dollars is 
] necessary you have but one of three ways 
in which to get it: (1) Work—by added 


work if the need is an extraordinary one 

















- Biapiiilbe required for con- 
verting timber into logs and 
lumber is frequently borrowed 
by issuing bonds. Timber Bonds 
stand in exceptionally high re- 


gard because the security is ex- 
——=_, ceedingly liquid in character. 


Investors who buy Timber Bonds 
not only secure sound, safe in- 
vestment for their funds, not only 
enable timber operators to con- 
duct a larger business, but per- 
form a definite public service by 
providing capital whereby this 
essential commodity is made 
more available. 


The following booklets are 
for distribution to inves- 
tors. Send for those in which 
you are interested: 


[ ] Investment Opportunities 


of Today. Let us place your funds where 


they will serve your interests and 
the interests of public welfare. 
Write for information. 


[ ] Elementary Principles of 
Safe Investment. 


[ ] /nvestment Record Book. 


$8 5 BLYTH, WITTER & CO. 


SEATTLE 
812 Second Ave. 





LOS ANGELES 
Trust ¢ Savings Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 


Yeon Bldg. 











PORTLAND, ORE. 














From the Sahara to the Ritz 


IN THE TENT of a Bedcuin on the sands of Sahara, or over the counter of the 
Ritz in London—as fare on a junk in Hong Kong Harbor, or on an American 
Pullman 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Are Good As Gold 


BETTER THAN GOLD since they are never questioned, never discounted and safe, 
because they are worthless without your counter-signature of identification. 


FAR BETTER THAN GOLD since, added to the money value of these sky-blue 
cheques of the American Express Company is the magical influence and the service 
to travelers of this company’s world-wide organization with its thousands of cor- 
respondents all over the world and offices in the principal seaports and inland cities. 


WHEREVER YOU GO—before you go—change your money. Insure it against 
loss. And above all give it the magical value guaranteed by this service—sky 
blue in color, true blue in sentiment. 


FOR TRAVELERS in Great Britain or France, 5 and 10 £ Sterling and French 
200 and 400 Franc Cheques are best. They are proof against fluctuating ex- 
change, and unscrupulous money dealers. In the United States and Canada the 
Dollar Cheques. Buy them at Express Offices or your own Bank. 


AND FOR ALL JOURNEYS you can secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries, or plan your cruise or tour, through the American Express 
Travel Department. 


American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York City 
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beyond the measure of regular income; 
(2) Borrowing—which means either self- | 
denial or added work i in order to repay; 
(3) Turning to the income produced by 
investments which earlier foresight have 
enabled you to make—this money which 
you have saved is working for you and 
steps in at the critical moment to provide 
what you need. 

The great thing in the business of life 
is to produce all you can, save for yourself 
out of your own production all you can, 
and then conserve wisely the specific re- 
sult which you have translated into terms 
of safe and profitable 1 investment. 

Contrary to “popular” misconception, 
luck plays a mighty little part in the game 
of attaining financial independence. This 
gam is won by playing according to the 
ul using judgment based upon com- 
mon sense, having the persistence to_con- 
ee and the will to win. 


A Fascinating Game 


Never within the memory of those now 
livii.g was there such opportunity to play 
this fascinating game of creating one’s 
own financial independence; never was 
the game so easy to win; never were the 
rewards so sure and so liberal. This is be- 
cause the net income yield from high-class 
seciirities is greater today than ever be- 
fore. The purchasing power of the dollar 
owing to conditions growing out of the 
war has been, and is, low as regards com- 
modities; but it has been and still is cor- 
respondingly high as regards securities. 

[he opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment—profitable both as to assured in- 
crease in principal to come later and a 
present high income—are open to all. Any- 
one who can save money can participate 
in these profitable undertakings. At some 
time in the future every sound investment 
made today will be worth in the open 
market a great deal more than the cost. 
And investments now made will carry a 
high income far into the future when such 
income yields as are now possible can no 
longer be obtained. 

Everyone may become an investor— 
everyone who so manages his or her ex- 
penditures as to have a little left over after 
current bills have been paid. It is idle to 
contend that investments are open only 
to the rich. 

Whether one’s income be from wages, 
salary, or ownership of a business, ambi- 
tion and the constructive frame of mind 
will impel that course of action which 
leads to the goal that man has sought 


from time immemorial—financial inde- 
pendence. 
Cost of living is going down. Great 


strides have been made since the first of 
the year toward a return to normal con- 
ditions. The readjustment period is 
definitely and effectively under way. All 
of us, whether or no, are affected. But it 
lies largely with ourselves whether we 
shall take advantage of the unparalleled 
investment opportunities presented. 

To become an investor requires first of 
alla state of mind. There must be the de- 
sire to avoid a bleak and uncomfortable 
old-age. Then there must be determina- 
tion to take the steps necessary to escape 
that unpleasant condition. During youth 
and strength is the time to prepare for the 
inevitable day when effort becomes 
wearisome and unproductive of tangible 
results. Save now while you may, invest 
wisely, and the future need have no terrors. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








COMMUNITY PROPERTY 


Make Your Home in Sunny Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia. Located in the foothill orchards of the 
famous Santa Clara Valley. Los Gatos is beautifully 
situated and has an ideal climate. Property at 
reasonable prices. Address Chamber of Commerce 


‘*Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa. fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, C alifornia 


HELP WANTED 


50 a mo., expenses paid, as Railway 
Outdoors, local or traveling 
position guaranteed after 3 
Write for Free Booklet 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Earn $2 
Traffic Inspector. 
Start at $110 monthly, 
months spare time study 
G-70, Stand. Business Training Inst., 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pedigrees, Coats of 


Practically every name. Please state what 
Chas. A. O’Connor, 21 Spruce 


Books on Genealogies, 
Arms. 
you are interested in 

t., New York. 


PATENTS 


Patents Secured. Prompt service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our ‘‘Record of In- 
vention” form and Free Book telling How to Obtain 
a Patent. Send sketch or.model for examination 
Preliminary advice without charge. Highest refer- 
ences. Write tod Ay / Jackson & Co., 155 
Ouray Bldg., W ashington D. C 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
nature. Prompt service. Twenty years exper- 
ience). Talbert & Talbert, 4930 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


for free Booklet. Highest 

Promptness assured. Send 
opinion. 

624 F St 


Send 
Best results. 
model or drawing for examination and 
Watson E. Cole man, Patent Attorney, 
Washington, D. 


Patents. 
references. 


SONGS, STORI ES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete. +, are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 
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OLD MISSION 
BALLOON ROUTE 
‘Tour of many points of interest 


near to Los Angeles_ Greatest journe 
for the fare charged in the ome 











MOUNT LOWE 


YEAR ‘ROUND RESORT 





Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


Write for beautifull. 
©® illustrated Folder O@ 


PACTFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES | 





ORANGE 
EMPIRE 
TROLLEY TRIP 


O miles through Orange Groves 
visiting twelve cities 
Many features 


























Insure your baggage 


You insure these same effects when you are at 
home and they are under your watchful care. 
Why not when you travel and they are ex- 
posed to innumerable hazards beyond your 
control. 
Any agent or broker can get you 
a North America policy 





Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia 














Reduced Railroad Fares 


at all times 
30 Rides at the cost of 20 


Family Commutation’ Books 
Good for six months 


Ask our Agents or write 


L. H. Rodebaugh, Traffic Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 
RAILROAD CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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When you travel 












Absolutely }8% 
Prevents 


ANP 
Wherever youheartheclick 


of a well kept gun you will & 
Mi} usually find Nyoil, the clean- 


est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
Yfree from acid. Ask any 
Yj hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 


Readers, Gentle anil 
Otherwise 


Approval from the North 


Seward, Alaska. 

We are enclosing you a copy of the 
Seward Gateway which contains an 
editorial clipped from a recent issue of 
your magazine. Weare glad to note such 
clean criticism of vital Alaska affairs and 
| assure you if more editors would write'as 
| you have written about Alaska and what 
| Alaska needs the people of the United 
States would become more familiar with 
things as they really are and not as they 
imagine they are through reading fiction 
| and fact stories written by transient 
| writers who merely skim the surface with- 
| out ever delving into the real substance of 
| Alaska affairs. The existing ignorance 
| which prevails in the states regarding 

Alaska is pitiful, particularly so among 
| the editors of newspapers and magazines. 
| Kindly keep up the good work. 
F. B. Camr 


Are We Provincial ? 
Calipatria, Cal 
I note with interest your arguments 
concerning the National Parks and while 








| like many others I think your stand is 
| quite incorrect I also think the parks are 
| being handled incorrectly. There is no 


call for luxurious hotels but simple pro- 


| tective lodgings where the weather is 
| inclement. The roads can be overdone. 


It is cheaper even though it takes time to 
go to unfrequented sections of the parks 


| on foot and I should like to know how you 


know how many people seek the quiet 
parts of the parks or how much value they 
have as game preserves. For one I do 
not have it published when I go off the 
beaten trail and there are many others 
who do not. You reflect the San 
Francisco fight for Hetch-Hetchy con- 
cessions. If you were less San Francisco 
provincial you would be more what you 
purport to be and pose to the East as 
being. San Francisco is Western but is 
only one small part of the West and not 
the best part. Sunset Magazine is too 


good to have this provincial stain. 


Jeutet S. Davis. 


From a Real Cowboy 


Myrtle Point, Oregon. 

I have been a reader of your magazine 
for some years and certainly enjoy the 
stories containing glimpses of, and de- 
scriptions of the great outdoors. | notice 
with regret in a late issue of our magazine 
where one of our readers criticised SuN- 
seT on the kind of Western fiction pre- 


| sented therein. I have lived the life of a 


cowboy and rode the range of a good 
many of our Western States, including 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Ne- 


| vada, Idaho and Montana, and wish to 


say that the real cowboys, that is to say 
the ones who served on the cattle ranges 
and put up with the hardships contained 
thereon, have been and are very much 
nfisunderstood and very often slandered 
and most always caricatured both by 
press and stage. 

To the cowboy, more than to the gold 
seekers, more than to the soldiers, and I 
have been a soldier too, is due the con- 
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quest. He fought back the Indians since 
ranching became a business and as long 
as there remained an Indian that showed 
fight. He has always lived a hard life and 
is considered rough by some, and was 
rough if in rough company, but as gentle 


—_—— 


to a pure woman as a lamb and always 2° 


tender heart for those in trouble and need. 
But, alas, slowly but surely he is vanish- 
ing from the range country and will grad- 
ually become extinct, but not for a great 
while yet, as parts of some of our Southern 
States will never be good for anything but 
range, and where you find open range and 
cattle there is sure to be some cowboys. 
Of late years some of the real cowboys 
have left the range and went to Los An- 
geles, California, to work in the moving 
pictures, as they can demand and get 
more money in the pictures than they can 
on the range. Then again, some of the 
cowboys we see in the moving pictures 
never were out on a cattle range in their life. 
Let us have more stories that speak of 
the sage, the cattle ranches, and the big 
outdoors. J. Newron CAMPBELL. 


A Custard-Pie Saint 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


Knowing your interest in Americaniza- 
tion, I am sure the following very Far 
Western incident will amuse you. 

I know a little Mexican maid who lives 
with her family in the railroad section of 
this town. Rafaela speaks no English. 
Last week she had a very sore throat. I 
gave her some remedies and told her how 
to use them. Next day I went down to 
the Section to see how they had worked. 
In the darkest corner of her family’s 
“casa’’—which is an old box car without 
wheels—on a makeshift table, was a near- 
gilt candelabrum—no candles in it—and 
on either side Rafaela had set old red 
coffee cans. In these she had put branches 
of rusty old magnolia leaves. Leaning 
against the near-gilt candelabrum was a 
tiny picture of Rafaela’s own saint—in 
front of which burned ‘a stubby tallow 
candle. Then everywhere on the table 
were newspaper pictures or clippings from 
illustrated weeklies thrown out by blasé 
newsboys on the trains—and every picture 
was of Charlie Chaplin. 

“Your altar is lovely,” I said to Ra- 
faela, “but why have you the pictures 
of Charlie Chaplin—and did you use the 
analgesic and the aspirin?” 

A little confused for a moment, Rafaela 
pointed to the drugs which lay unopened 
on a shelf, and then she said to me in 
Spanish, ‘No, Sefiora—I did not use the 
medicines—but I prayed all the time I 
was awake, and,” showing me her throat, 

“you see I am well this morning.” 

She was. “You see,” said Rafaela, 
“ever since I have been here in this coun- 
try I have been seeing Charlie Chaplin 
make the American people laugh—he 
brings them nothing but happiness all the 


time—he must be a very good saint for | 


them; and now that I am an American, 
you see he isa very good saint for me, too.” 
GeorGIA GRAVES BorDWELL. 


Candor 


Sacramento, Calif. 

I enjoyed ‘““The House of Punishment” 
immensely. What a_ natural ending. 
Women are such fools! 
KATHERINE Love. 
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SAFETY 


REVO 


wife protect the little ones, and herse!f? 


Keep an Iver Johnson Revolver in your home. 
jolts, jars, thumps, or 
bumps cannot discharge it. You can even “Ham- 


No danger of accidents. 


mer the Hammer.” 


Piano-wire heat-treated springs keep this re- 
volver ready forinstant use. Quick, sure, accurate. 
All calibres. Hammer and hammerless models. 


Regular, Perfect Rubber, and Western Walnut 
grips. If your dealer hasn't in stock the particular 


model you want, write us. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 


IVER JOHNSON 


Imagine your child in danger 


Picture this ruffan in your yard. Could your 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 


AUTOMATIC 


LVER 








Three interesting 
booklets full of infor- 4 
mation FREE. Write / 
today for the one 


that interests you. 





Iver Johnson Champion 
Single and Double Barrel 
Shotguns combineaccuracy 
ond dependability, and are 
moderately priced, 
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Iver Johnson Trues- yy 


Bridge Bicycles ore 





world-famed for easu 
riding, strength, ord 
taratility. Models f ay 
erd prices to suit 
everyone. Seen. 











KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES. LARGE uereee 


Mad 





PROTECTOR 


Affords i ipgeat relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger size re- 


quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 
The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 70, Milwaukee, Wis. 





The BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE! 
Send us the names and addresses of 10 boys (from 10 
to 16 years old) and we'll send you a copy of this splen- 
did magazine FREE. Great stories—beautiful illustra- 
tions—handsome covers in colors. Departments devoted 
to Wireless, Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics and Phys- 
ical Training, Moving Picture Plays and Players, Car- 
toons and Jokes. (Write plainly.) 
Address THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
6026 MAIN ST., SMETHPORT, Pa. 
(The Boys’ Magazine on sale at all newsstands, lic. a copy) 
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Insure 
Your 
Linen 

In replenishing your 


linens do not forget 
to mark them with 





CASH’S 
‘WOVEN NAMES 
3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2.00 12 doz. $3.00 
A few stitches and they're on—attach one of 
these labels to your lingerie and household linen. 
Fast colors—red, blue, black and navy. Hoven 
not printed. Orderthrough your dealer or write for 


samples. J, H, Inc. 
721 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Home Office: 2427 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canadian Address; Brantford, Ont. 





MARY BROOKS 
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Cheapest Way to Go B i. 


to work, to school, or for fun and 
recreation is on a Ranger Bicycle. 
Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizeg. 
Save 810 to 825 on Direct From-the- 
Factory shipment. 30 Days Free 
Trial, shipped on approval. We pay 
the express both ways if not accepted. 


]QMonthstoPay Pay °? Sistetmente 
Saved time and pa AL Sale mee “€ 
the small month!y payments. 

Farts fauipment—half usual! retail prices, 
Ti ress, rite for big, illustrated \( 
e. 
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THE IDEAL FLOOR COV- 
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COPYRIGHT 1627) BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE 2, CKONNAT 


NLESS you are certain that a soap is pure, 
you cannot be sure that it is the best you can 
use for your hands, face, body and hair. 


Ivory Soap has been demonstrating its purity to mil- 
lions of people every day for forty-two years. 


They feel the evidence of this purity in their own 
clear, smooth skins and lustrous hair when they use 
Ivory for the toilet, bath, or shampoo. 


They hear it in the baby’s coo of delight when he is 
refreshed with the Ivory lather. 


They see it in the delicate garments that’ come like 
new from the Ivory suds. 


They are reminded of it in everything that Ivory 
does. 


IVORY SOAP | 
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‘994% PURE 








How many of the follow- 
ing essentials are lacking 
in the soap you now use? 


Whiteness 
Fragrance 
Abundant Lather 
Easy Rinsing 
Mildness 

Purity 

“It Floats’’ 


Ivory Soap offers all seven 




















Make your pretty clothes 
last longer 


by washing them the rub-less way with Ivory Soap 
akes—the flaked form of Ivory Soap prepared for 
the safe, instant, convenient cleansing of silks, wools, 
and all fine fabrics) SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE and 
instructions for the care of deli- 
cate garments. Address 
Section 27-E, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, 
Cincinnati, 
be Ohio. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


While Mrs. Harding was taking her first 
Peace and peek into the White House ice box and 
Harding’s Job the new president was swearing to uphold 
the Constitution, Europe’s seventh annual 
pring drive was beginning a little earlier than usual. Civil 
rar flamed up at widely scattered points of Soviet Russia’s 
ar flung boundaries; on the Rhine the Anglo-Franco- 
Belgian troops celebrated the approaching second anni- 
versary of the peace treaty’s signing by moving a little 
deeper into Germany; midway between the two main shows, 
in the plebiscite district of Upper Silesia, preparations for 
onflict were under way; in Spain the premier was per- 
orated; Ireland had only six executions plus the usual bag 
9 black and tans and Sinn Feiners killed informally to 
even the score; in Asia Minor Mustapha Kemel Pasha was 
ready to advance against Greeks and French; in Meso- 
potamia guerilla warfare continued; Costa Rica and Panama 
rattled their tin swords; Cuba faced a revolution and Italy 
did not know at night whether the red flag would wave 
over its factories the next morning. 

Not even on the Island of Yap could the tired dove of 
peace with its over-ripe-olive branch find safe footing on 
that morning when the sun 
once again shone upon a 
hard boiled Republican egg 
in the White House breakfast 
room. 

Compared with President 
Harding’s task of bringing 
about peace, Wilson’s job 
of getting us into the war 
and winning it four years ago 
was child’s play. 


U U 


War Madness Produces 
Glut and Famine 


Shearing is in full swing on 
the Far Western ranges; new 
wool is filling the shearer’s 
immense sacks while last 
year’s wool still fills the ware- 
houses and burdens the 
banks. Though the mines 
are running at less than fifty 
per cent of their capacity, 
nearly a billion pounds of 
unsold copper is vainly seek- 


The Dove of 











last year’s canned salmon still encumber docks and shelves. 
This glut of useful products is the direct result of Europe’s 
sham peace. They fuss about reparations. The American 
farmer paid five billions of it last season through shrinkage 
in the value of his products. The four million unemployed 
Americans lost a billion in wages in three months. Down in 
Buenos Ayres the wharves are sagging under the weight of 
American merchandise, rejected because Europe could not 
buy Argentine’s products. And yet the armies of Europe 
are on the march again as spring begins. 

Since 1918 no fighting season has opened with worse 
prospects for the entire world. But the darkest hour comes 
just before dawn. It may be that the present red spasm of 
Europe is the last and most violent before the return of 
sanity and order. 


U U 


The New Cabinet How did President Harding equip himself 
Viewed Through t© solve the endless variety of problems 
bequeathed to him by his predecessor? 
Did he live up to the promise of surround- 
ing himself with the best minds of the nation? 

On the face of the cabinet 
appointments he redeemed 
his pledge only in part. Un- 
doubtedly he satisfied the 
wishes of all thinking Ameri- 
cans when he _ selected 
Charles Evans Hughes to 
head the cabinet as secretary 
of state and turned the com- 
merce portfolio over to Her- 
bert Hoover. Foreign trade, 
the disposition of America’s 
surplus production, is the 
principal job of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at present, 
but the success of its efforts 
to create markets for this 
surplus must be achieved 
through constructive world 
diplomacy accompanied by 
financial and economic pres- 
sure. If Hoover and Hughes, 
working in close coéperation 
and with a reasonably free 
hand, can’t achieve results, 
nobody can. 

Mellon of the Treasury is 


Western Eyes 








ing buyers; the prune trees 
have blossomed and the tiny 
new fruit is forming on in- 
numerable stems, but the prospective new crop brings no joy 
to the farmers whose bins still contain almost half of last 
September’s harvest. The gill netters are mending their 
seines and trap owners are testing their gear on every river 
and inlet of the Pacific Northwest, but there is no joy in the 
hearts of the fishermen; they know that many tons of 





Let's Hope They Don't Get Seasick During 


an able financier; ex-Senator 
Weeks should have no diffi- 
culty in running the War De- 
partment; Denby of the Navy is an unknown quantity in 
the West; Wallace should make good with the Department 
of Agriculture and Hays is a distinct improvement upon 
Burleson. Daugherty’s qualifications as a lawyer are in 
doubt, but with the aid of good assistants he should have 
little trouble in wiping out the memory of Mitchell Palmer. 
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Secretary Davis of the Labor Department is the hand- 
somest member of the Cabinet, but his contributions 
to the solution of the labor problem will be negligible. 

The appointment of greatest immediate interest to the 
Far West is that of Senator Fall of New Mexico who for 
the next four years will have charge of the public domain. 
Fortunately the National Forests, being in charge of the 
Department of Agriculture, will not be under his control. 
Senator Fall is an unreconstructed, frankly acknowledged 
standpatter whose power has its roots in the old-style dom- 
ination of corporations in New Mexico politics. His tireless, 
almost brutal attempts to drag the United States into war 
with Mexico constituted his principal senatorial labors. 
He believes in the immediate distribution of the public 
domain; wise conservation of national resources, conserva- 
tion of the kind carried out by Franklin K. Lane, is hateful 
to his every instinct. 





Wahi, in the Sacramento Bee 


A Picture of a Very Patient Old Gentleman 


Yet, if Hughes, Hoover and Mellon succeed in their great 
world task, minor shortcomings of the new Administration 
will be forgotten. 


U U 


Lemon-Cream Take off your hat, sit down and consider 
Pie asa Great for 2 moment the case of the American 
World Problem Producers of lemons. Involved in this case 

are all the questions of foreign policy, of 
rail and water transportation, of labor and wages, of the 
tariff and American loans to foreign countries that yell at 
the new President for an answer. 

The American lemon industry grew up under the fostering 
care of a stiff protective tariff and was nursed along by low 
freight rates. Its production is now large enough to take 
care of all American lemonade and lemon-cream pie needs. 
The industry grew to this point just when freight rates were 
given the final boost and when Italy’s money depreciated to 
such an extent that Italian lemons, seeking good American 
dollars, came in an ever-increasing volume. As a result of 
high freight rates and low prices caused by low-cost im- 
portations, the American lemon producer is strictly up 
against it. When he discovered that the net amount for 
which his lemons were sold would not pay the cost of picking 
and packing after transportation and selling expenses had 
been deducted, he quit picking and let the fruit rot. 


May, 1921 


Lower freight rates would help materially. “But we'll 
lose money if we cut rates at our present cost of operation,” 
say the railroads. Of course they will. But if they don’t 
cut, they lose the traffic. Already the first shipment of 
lemons to the Atlantic Coast via the Canal has gone forward 
from Los Angeles, at a rate one-half the transcontinental 
rail charges. Oranges will follow. Thus high rates are 
taking from the transcontinental lines a large part of the 
revenue hitherto derived from hauling 30,000 carloads of 
citrus fruits. Of course no revenue accrued to American 
carriers, either rail or water, from the lemons that rotted. 
That revenue went to Italian vessels carrying Italian 
products. 

This situation, duplicated in hundreds of other lines, is 
causing the railroads to make the present desperate efforts 
to reduce operating costs in every possible way. 


U U 


Railroad Pay, ‘The largest single item of railroad expense, 
Strikes and the 0 item larger than all other costs com- 
Bretanders bined, is the factor of salaries and wages. 


Since 1916 this item has risen from 
$1,700,000,000 to $3,700,000,000 per annum. The railroads 
are trying now to reduce it. Naturally this effort meets 
with resistance. In the meantime, high freight costs are 
causing lemons to rot or to move by water. 

If you owned the railroads, what would you do under the 
circumstancés? 

In their efforts to trim expenses the railroads, as usual, 
are following the line of least resistance. The unskilled 
laborer, the man with smallest earnings, the employee most 
easily replaced, not protected by a powerful organization, 
gets the ax first. That is the way of the world. But when 
the pruning shears are applied to the scale of pay drawn by 
the organized employees, the engineers, firemen, conductors 
and brakemen, you and I will have to step lively to get out 
of the way of the bricks. And we won’t be able to step 
lively enough; we are bound to get hurt if the inevitable 
railroad readjustment leads to a nation-wide transportation 
strike. 

That lemon-cream pie with the transcontinental ingredi- 
ents is just crammed with economic high explosives. 


U v 


If We Do and By itself, a reduction in freight rates won’t 
If We Don’t make the Western lemon producers pros- 

perous. They have planted so many trees 
We Are Damned that the atid today is slightly above the 
total lemon requirements of the United States and Canada. 
And, advertise as much as they may, the peculiar product 
of the growers does not lend itself to enough new uses to 
widen the market extensively. So the crop is competing 
with itself and, in addition, has to face on the Atlantic Coast 
the competition of the lemons imported from Sicily. 

With wages paid in Italian money that has only one-sixth 
its former value and with ocean freight rates near to pre-war 
levels, the Sicilian lemon grower can ship his output to New 
York, sell it for dollars and make a stiff profit at prices that 
would not cover the cost of picking, packing and freighting 
American lemons. Therefore, the American growers are 
asking for a stiff duty on lemons to reduce importations and 
competition to the lowest possible point. 

A really effective customs duty will raise the cost of lemons 
to the public. Naturally the consuming public, including 
the railroad employees who are laid off because the volume 
of lemon traffic has decreased heavily, object to the duty. 
They want the H. C. L. laid low and kept low. And the 
financial men, both government officials, bankers and bond 
holders, add their voice tg the objection. 

“Ttaly owes us a couple of billions,” they assert. “Italy 
can’t pay us in gold. At present she can’t pay principal or 
interest except by shipping Italian products to this country. 
If we shut these products out by a high tariff, we not only 
may lose our loans, but we surely will force Italy to buy the 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The two pillars of strength in President Harding's cabinet. If Herbert Hoover and Charles Evans Hughes can't start Europe on 
the path to order and peace, the job is almost hopeless 


bulk of her wheat and meat from the Argentine which 
country gladly accepts Italian lemons, olives and olive oil 
in exchange. Therefore, keep the tariff low.” 

If in response to these pleas the tariff is kept low, the 
American lemon industry is certain of years of depression. 

What is the answer? What is the wise course? Which 
policy will best protect the interest of both American 
producers and consumers? 


U U 
America’s Future The series of questions raised by the 
Policy Depends = Present con- 
on New Tariff dition of the 
Far West’s 
lemon industry is not pecu- 
liar to this one group of 
producers. The almond, the 
prune, the apricot, the coiton, 
copper, wheat and corn pro- 
ducers are all in the same 
boat, though in several de- 
tails their problems may be 
dissimilar. They are all con- 


fronted by the choice of 


protecting home _ industry 
through excessive ___ tariff 


schedules, thereby impeding 
our foreign trade and retard- 
ing collection of our foreign 
loans, both interest and 
principal, or of allowing the 
present schedules—low when 
considered in connection with 
Europe’s_ depreciated cur- 
rencies—to stand, thus help- 
ing Europe to pay us in 
goods at the expense of certain 
American industries. 

We don’t need anything 
that Europe produces. Every- 
thing that Europe exports we 
can manufacture or grow at 
home, yet we choose and 





the wisely constructive lines of Franklin K. Lane 





will continue to choose to import certain goods rather 
than make them ourselves. It is upto us, through 
Congress and the President, to decide whether for the 
sake of Europe’s economic recovery we want to expose 
many American industries to the full blast of foreign 
competition. The decision will not be easy as the problem 
is complicated by dozens of factors too intricate to be ana- 
lyzed here. Therefore we must be patient with Congress if it 
does not find an adequate tariff remedy for our ills in two or 
three weeks. To establish the proper balance between the 
demands of protection for home industry and the needs of 
foreign markets for our sur- 
plus output requires cool 
deliberation and dispassion- 
ate thinking. It can’t be 
done in a day, especially 
since the nature of the new 
tariff schedules will decide 
whether the United States 
prefers economic isolation 
accompanied by a_ heavy 
shrinkage in its foreign loans 
and activities, or whether 
America will attempt with 
all its strength to drag Europe 
out of the red mire in which 
it is engulfed. 


U U 


All the West The tempo- 
Lines Up Against "ty lull in 
the agita- 
tion over 
the increasing number of 
Japanese on the Pacific Coast 
does not mean that the 
problem is approaching its 
solution or that the Pacific 
Coast has decided to quit. 
On the contrary, in March 
the legislature of Washington 
passed and the governor 
signed an anti-alien land law 


the Japanese 


INTERNATIONAL 
As an avowed and frank standpatter Secretary Albert B. Fall of 
New Mexico will hardly run the Interior Department along 
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Oregonian 


A Litter of New Ones to Take Care Of . 


based on the California model, and the California legislature 
gave favorable consideration to a law designed to wipe out the 
Buddhist schools in which Japanese American-born children 
receive purely Japanese instruction after attending state 
schools. Anti-Japanese legislation, attempted or actual, 
has penetrated as far east as Nebraska and Texas, indicating 
that gradually the entire country is acknowledging the 
existence of the problem. 

In Hawaii the problem presented by the increase of Japan- 
ese born on American soil and therefore entitled to American 
citizenship has reached such proportions that the question 
of surrendering self-government is being discussed. Rather 
than see the territorial legislature dominated by Japanese, 
the islands are getting ready to ask for a governing com- 
mission appointed in Washington to run the territory. Let 
us hope that such a change in the territorial form of govern- 
ment will also include the power to bar the emigration of 
Japanese from Hawaii to the mainland. 


U Uw 


Before Mitchell Palmer quit his job, he 
Dry Lid One placed a nice, long, sharp tack point up on 
the chair of his successor, Attorney-Gen- 
More Inch 

eral Daugherty, by releasing the manu- 
facture of wine and beer from the supervision of federal 
officers. Under Palmer’s interpretation of the Volstead Act 
the breweries and wineries may start again to turn out alco- 
holic beverages, but they must not sell them except for “non- 
beverage” purposes, whatever that may mean. Should this 
interpretation stand—the new attorney-general will be 
scourged whether he upholds or abrogates it—bootlegging 
and law breaking, already at flood tide, will rise higher than 
ever. It is perfectly obvious that no brewery or winery 
could operate at a profit making beer or wine solely for 
‘‘medicinal purposes;”’ to make the operation profitable, 
brewers, wine men, physicians and consumers must violate 
the statutes. 

In the meantime that part of the Far West adjacent to 
British Columbia has lost interest in the opinions of the 
attorney-general. British Columbia, by a vote of the peo- 
ple, male and female, has readmitted strong drink to be sold 


Lifting the 
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only in Government dispensaries. The manager of these 
dispensaries is now in Europe having heart-to-heart talks 
with Messrs. Haig and Dewar concerning prices and deliv- 
eries. Incidentally while buying liquor he is trying to sell 
canned salmon of which British Columbia has a large sur- 
plus. And the hotels in the British Columbian cities are 
adding to their capacity in expectation of vastly increased 
American business. 


U U 
Why is Russia Like Lazarus, the Soviet government of 
Still Being Russia rose out of its journalistic grave 
Blockaded? once again last month. For a week th: 


gang of propagandists hanging round the 
fringes of Soviet territory repeated its numerous attempts t 

bamboozle the American public and the American Govern 

ment. Simultaneously with the broadside of cablegram 

announcing—for the thirteenth time—the fall of Petrograd 

the flight of Trotsky and other familiar events, ‘““Ambassa 

dor” Bakhmeteff, the gentleman who has been enjoying th: 
use of a balance of sixty-three million dollars advanced by 
the United States to the old Czarist government, requested 
supplies for the “liberated area.” At the same moment ar 
emissary of Semionoff, the Siberian Cossack leader sub- 
sidized by Japan, appeared on the Pacific Coast asking that 
his bandit chief be “recognized” by the Washington Govern- 
ment. 

When Huerta by assassination and force made himselt 
dictator of Mexico, the American Government declined to 
extend recognition, but commercial intercourse with Mexico 
continued without interruption. The world needs normal 
intercourse with Russia regardless of Russia’s internal form 
of government. The sooner trade relations with Russia 
are re.stablished, the faster will the communistic regime 
collapse of its own weight. It is literally being kept upright 
by outside pressure. 

Verily, the criminal, stupid selfishness of Europe’s “states- 
men” transcends the boundary of American understanding. 


U U 


During the past three months the Far West 
Confidence to hasat last removed the war-standard 
due Ber Went glasses with their triple magnifying power 

and has once more placed on its nose 
the ordinary pair made and worn during the period of 
normalcy. The resulting change in outlook has been truly 
marvelous. 

Einstein, after all, is right. Everything is relative. 
Compared with the ecstatic profit year that ended June 30, 
1920, the present business activities and rewards of the Far 
West are dead, dull and disappointing. But compared with 
1918, 1917, 1916—with any year since the country’s birth 


Einstein Brings 





INTERNATIONAL 
The Pacific Fleet has had a nice South American outing. This picture 
shows Admiral Hugh Rodman surrounded by Chilean dignitaries at 
Valparaiso, the capital of Chile, where nothing but the climate is dry 
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t INTERNATIONAL 
n The Dog Derby is the big winter event in the Idaho mountains. 
n This year “*Tud™ Kent's team won the twenty-five-mile 

d race in two hours and one minute 


x they are of an incredible magnitude. Realization of this 


a fact had dispelled the army of gloom and left the field in 
oC possession of a quiet, confident optimism. 

T Take the Salt River Valley in Arizona, for instance. 
) The bottom dropped out of the cotton market and paper, 
ul fortunes by the score were wiped out, but the deep silt soil 


1- the water of the Roosevelt reservoir and the clear sunshine 
o! the desert remained. What’s the loss of part of the pro- 
I ecds of a year’s crop compared with the assets that remain 
oO intact? ‘Nothing!’ shouted the Valley residents, and they 
Oo proved their confidence by voting three to one for a four- 
u million-dollar highway bond issue on December 31. 

n The State of Washington has authorized road construction 
a ata cost of $12,000,000; Oregon is spending $7,000,000; 
€ Idaho has set aside over a million for the same purpose; 
t California has voted forty millions more for its highway 
system. Counting in the federal-aid money, a total of 
‘ more than $100,000,000 is available and being spent for 
| road construction in the Far West. 

The building of new hydroelectric plants in the same 
territory will this year require the expenditure of at least 
$80,000,000; if the investment market will absorb the 
securities, this sum may be increased fifty per cent. Despite 
the depression, the State of Washington has granted various 
forms of soldier aid that will lead to the expenditure of 
$11,000,000 and Oregon in June votes on a similar measure. 
State aid to help ex-soldiers acquire farm or city homes is 
certain in almost every Western commonwealth. 

And business on the whole is good this spring. Though 
the cash turn-over in every line shows a decided shrinkage 
due to lower and healthier prices, the volume of goods made, 
bought and sold is close to the 1920 record. Therefore the 
Far West, having seen no bread lines or soup kitchens the 
past winter, is facing spring and summer with serene con- 
fidence. 


U U 


Hauling Our If there is one department of our Federal 
Merchant Fleet Government which does not know whether 

it is going or coming, that department is 
Out of the Mud the Shipping Board. This board has seven 
heads, fourteen feet and as much stability as a destroyer in 
a hurricane. Its organization is so faulty that the brightest 
mind of the generation would be unable to straighten out 
the administrative tangle except by rebuilding the structure 
from foundation to roof. That’s what Herbert Hoover 
means when he proposes that the Shipping Board be made 
a part of the Department of Commerce. 

Is this solution really the proper remedy? Is the Depart- 
ment of Commerce equipped to handle the operation of more 
than two thousand merchant vessels? Despite Mr. Hoover’s 
organizing genius, he will have head and hands full codpera- 
ting with Secretary Hughes in the work of bringing real 
peace to the world, a task of such paramount importance 
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INTERNATIONAL 
William Wickersham and Peter Noonan, old-time prospectors, 
astonished Denver by staking out a gold-mining claim 
in the heart of the city 


that side issues must not be allowed to impede it. And, 
should Secretary Hoover resign, would the country wish 
the Shipping Board to be a subordinate division of his suc- 
cessor’s department? 

The Shipping Board is entrusted with the management 
of a fleet more than twice as large as that in charge of the 
Navy Department. For thirty years the agitation for the 
reéstablishment of a large American mercantile marine has 
been going on. We have it now, but we won’t keep it unless 
the nation’s mind is continually focused upon the impor- 
tance of giving this (excellent) merchant marine the support 
it deserves. Once the Shipping Board becomes a minor 
division of an existing department, public interest in its 
affairs will dwindle and vanish and the world’s greatest 
shipping venture will gradually disappear in the sant of 
indifference. 

America’s merchant marine, both private and public, is 
big and important enough to deserve direct representation 
in the presidential cabinet. If we had a Department of Mer- 
chant Marine, with a single responsible head, the dangerous 
Alaskan waters would be mapped and charted in short order, 
the thousand and one vexatious, expensive rules and regu- 
lations issued by a dozen bureaus of several different depart- 
ments would be simplified, a unified policy governing our 
merchant fleet would be adopted and real, permanent 
progress would be possible. 

















Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


What Will the Harvest Be? 
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Whether the Aussies like it or not, and whether they believe it or not, Aussie is our own sort of ccuntry, with our own sort of people 


Aussie Discovered 


In the Grip of the American Invasion They Have a Hate on 
America, but They are Amusingly Like Us After All 


USSIE is the name of it. 

Please note at once that the 

people who live there call it so 

themselves. When you start 
poking into the next house to learn some- 
thing of your neighbors it’s a moral 
certainty you're not going to get very far 
without stepping on some of their corns. 
But you want to watch your step as far as 


youcan. Particularly among these neigh- 
bors. They have so many corns and 


they’re so awfully touchy about them— 
To begin again, then, safely and with 
decorum: 

Aussie is the name of it. It is a place, a 
nation and a continent situated between 
China and the South Pole, in the base- 
ment. It is now the farthest white 


By John Russell 


principal industries are agricultural and 
pastoral: manufacturing, mining, foot- 
ball, cricket, politics and placing the day’s 
one best bet. Its principal exports to date 
have been wool, wheat, coal, sugar, potted 
chicken made out of rabbits, the Aus- 
tralian ballot, radical legislation, V. C.s, 
tennis champions, prize-fhghters and Ann- 
ette Kellerman. It is a law-abiding 
community and the only weapon it uses in 
a reckless manner 1s the alphabet. Some 
of the deadly results already perpetrated 
on harmless and helpless localities are 


antness, are long, lean, slouchy, thin- 

lipped gentlemen with a wallop in either 

fist and decidedly the most sensitive 
local pride on the big circuit. 

“Gypsy fellows,” wrote Philip Gibbs in 
his last book, “scornful of discipline for 
discipline’s sake, but desperate fighters, 
as simple as children in their ways of 
thought and speech (except for frightful 
oaths), and looking at life with frank, 
curious eyes and a kind of humorous con- 
tempt for death and disease—and the 
whole —— show, as they called it.” 

Now if you fill in the dash (which is not 
really so frightful after all) this seems a 
satisfactory sort of picture: fair enough 
and remarkably accurate from any view. 

But do you suppose the Aussies 





outpost and the predestined white 
hope in the Pacific: a compact pre- 
serve of Western civilization set 
apart in the midst of the East. It 
is bounded on all sides by a rigid 
Oriental Exclusion policy. And it 
is filled with folks, churches, gin- 
mills, trolley cars, labor unions, 
race-tracks, moving picture shows, 
kangaroos, gold mines, sheep 
farms, automobiles, boomerangs, 
flat-houses, totalizators, profanity 
and Dewar’s Scotch whisky— 
with plenty of room for a lot more. 

A Dutchman found it acciden- 


ALLANGARA and Tambaroora are 
roaring: from Goondiwindi to Humpy- 
bong, from Coonabarabran, Yackandandah, 
Goonoo Goonoo, Yarrawonga and Wobbe- 
gong, from Tumberumba and Appilayarrowie 
comes the harrowing rumble of dissent. 
in spite of their bunyips, wombats, wallaroos, 
wallabies, the dingo and the duck-bill, the 
Aussies are liker the Western Americans than 


any other people on earth. 


would have it? They would not. 
Their papers fell upon the gentle 
Gibbs with a good deal more than 
humorous contempt and called his 
comment “‘piffle” and an “unjust 
description.” Which serves to 
show how very, very seriously they 
take themselves. They won’t be 
pleased with what you say about 
them. They’re not pleased with 
anything anyone says about them 

e can sympathize: we know 
the complaint—we had a rough 
spell of it. As Yanks we never 
began to think we amounted to 


Yet 





tally about 1600, the British 
grabbed it piously about 1800 and 
Billy Hughes runs it imperially as Prime 
Minister in 1921. It can grow or produce 
anything you ever heard of and many 
things you never did, but prefers to im- 
port most of them while agitating busily 
for the forty-hour working week. Its 


Wooloomooloo, Coolungaberra, Woomag- 
ama, Yarrahappini, Goombungee, Mur- 
rimbidgee, Whangaroa and Whatawhata. 

Aussie is inhabited by the Aussies: and 
the Aussies, as both friends and foes 
learned to know during the late unpleas- 


much until superior visitors came 
big game hunting and began to 
hang up our uncouth and hairy hides for 
public exhibition. Of course we have 
largely ceased to react. Nowadays we 
welcome all the earnest little explorers— 
European, Patagonian and even Aus- 
tralian—who flock over for their week-ends 
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to see what’s wrong with us, and ask them 
affectionately when they depart whether 
they're sure they haven’t forgotten to 
mention something worse. What is life 
without a foreign critic? But the Aussies 
are still able to work up a sweat over the 
notions of other folk without extracting 
any particular entertainment from the 
performance. And by that trait above all 
they prove the point—the most striking 
individual point about them—of their 
rampant, aggressive new nationalism. 

Make no mistake: they are a breed 
separate and to itself apart. They are not 
denatured English, nor decanted Scotch, 
nor deported Trish, nor any precise mix- 
ture of all three. Like our noble selves 
they lost the old formulas and started one 
of their own—less a matter of race than of 
soil and environment. They used to be 
“colonials”: as “Anzacs” and “Diggers” 
they carved out their bit, and consider- 
ably more than their bit, of recent history. 
But at home, with a proper conceit gained 
by measuring themselves alongside the 
world’s best, with a rightful awakened 
consciousness of their power and their 
destiny—now, hereafter and forever they 
are the Aussies: one of the “younger 
nations.” 

And younger is correct. Hence the 
corns before-mentioned. In nationhood, 
cornsare the attribute of youth—after a 
while they become mostly 
callouses. The Aussies have 
them on every toe and as you 
proceed with the very kindest 
intention, regretfully, gently 
but firmly, you must presently 
dance all over them. 

What is this Aussie like? 
And what are these Aussies 
likest? Well, putting aside 
all lesser contradictions and 
distinctions, by and large it 
is liker America than any 
other spot visible to the 
philosophic eye. And taking 
them in mass with all their 
imperfections and variations, 
one with another, they are 
liker the Western Americans 
than any other people on 
earth. 


Their Softest Corn 


Hark to that noise down 
below! Wallangara and Tam- 
baroora are roaring: from 
Goondiwindi to Humpybong, 
from Coonabarabran, Yack- 
andandah, Goonoo Goonoo, 
Yarrawonga and Wobbegong, 
from Tumberumba and Ap- 
pilayarrowie comes the har- 
rowing rumble of dissent. 
The alphabet is loose. Never 
mind: you’ve merely touched 
off the softest corn they 
own. : 
_ They have a hate on Amer- 
ica in Aussie. They have a 
hate on Americans. They 
growl at us forty times a day. 
They call us all the names 
ak can lay to mind. They 
scold us, they lecture us, they 
exhort us; they wiggle their 
fingers and contort their faces 
at our inattentive backs. 
We’re their horrible example, 
their classic warning, their pet 
target for reproach, rebuke 





Aussie Discovered: John Russell 


and recrimination; their bugbear, their 
man of straw, their whipping post, their 
medicine ball; their cosmic jest, their 
mockery, their envy and their despair. 
Never mind. 

Whenever an Aussie wants to feel holy 
and righteous he has only to beat his 
breast and give thanks O Lord that any- 
how he’s not ‘‘one of them —— Yanks!” 
(That dash, not really so frightful, will be 
translated in due course.) Whenever an 
Aussie editor wants to feel truly editorial 
he has only to summon us sternly for 
judgment. No answer forthcoming from 
the vasty void of our serene ignorance, the 
case goes by default; he is left in triumph 
to tear us complacently to tatters. Which 
he certainly does. We're the “Republic 
of Josh Billings,” the “Disunited States;” 
we re the “‘soulless empire of dollars,” “the 
money-grabbers,” the “home of bluff and 
brag;” the “hashed democracy,” the 
“least democratic country,” the “vulture 
nation,” the “hypocrites,” the “seething 
medley of races,’ the “blatant self- 
advertisers’ and a lot of other choice 
things. 

“T don’t like the nambypambyism and 
smirk gentility of American newspapers— 
American law as disclosed in their news- 
papers, as depicted in their plays, seems 
inordinately comic—One or two American 
magazines are very fine and_ worthy 





PHOTO BY J. LUND 
If the Californian feels at home in the Aussie's eucalyptus groves, he 
should remember that it is the Aussie who has the original right 
to feel at home in the borrowed groves of California 
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within their limitations, but there is not~ 


one in the same class as the great English 
and French periodicals—A large streak of 
brutality is essential to the success of the 
ephemeral American humorist—America 
has produced many writers of verse and 
some of these have come upon occasion 
very near poetry—All the worst stories 
and jibes at women originate in America— 
Nor can I speak of American patriotism 
without irritation—The fact is that by 
this time I have an odd anxiety to get 
away from America.” 

Thus a writer in one of the leading 
monthlies. 

It seems a pity he couldn’t have stayed 
in America long enough to polish us off 
altogether. But perhaps—by way of a 
little incidental brutal humor—perhaps 
the poor chap shared the depressed emo- 
tions of another contributor to the same 
publication: an Aussie publication, where 
you bet they know a poet when they 
see one: 

UNDERTOW 
Sympathetic the dog bays and bays at the 
moon 
In a sorrowful soul-rending moan. 
And the owl’s moody hoot strikes the drab 
tearful tune 
Of my heart’s inarticulate groan. 
And the nerve-racking shriek of the night- 
haunting loon 
Tells my soul that it is not alone. 
For the dog and the owl and the 
sad sombre moon 
Have a sob for my every moan. 
Kay KIMBAL. 


They can’t help it any 
more than Little Jonesburg 
can help slanging Big Jones- 
burg just across the creek; 
any more than Doughboys, 
Tommies, Canucks and Dig- 
gers could help punching each 
others’ noses whenever they 
got a chance in France. It’s 
part of the common heritage. 
And then, we’re such a mon- 
strous big Jonesburg. And 
they’re such a mighty little 
one. 

It is well to add that if we 
were twenty-three times more 
contributive as we are twenty- 
three times ‘more numerous 
than these same Aussies, we 
would have a record in social 
progress, economic enlighten- 
ment, humanitarianism,music, 
art, sport and national virility 
all round that would shift 
this old world off its bed- 
plate. Out of their five mil- 
lion they sent some four 
hundred thousand to the war, 
and lost more in slain than 
we did; it is also well to 
remember that. 

Meanwhile none of the 
bricks they heave in our 
direction is of any real im- 
portance, and no_ protest 
alters the point—the second 
most striking point about 
Aussie to an American dis- 
coverer—its singular, often 
baffling but always recurring 
resemblance to the U. S. A., 
especially the Western half. 

You might begin by saying, 
for instance, that it has nearly 
the precise area of 





the | 
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continental U. S.: 2,974,581 square miles. 
That it has much the same diversity of 
climate between tropical and temperate. 
That it suffers, however, from great dry- 
ness of the interior. On the other hand, 
you would be bound to admit that its 
expanse still permits a degree of personal 
freedom; that its climate has never been 
made a substitute for its thirst and that it 
does get moisture at a rate of 1 Imp. Gall. 
of spirits and wine and 11.92 of beer per 
head per annum, with the urban districts 
periodically very, very wet—especially 
along about five o’clock in the afternoon. 

Again, if you care to glance at the prop- 
osition through the murky glass of the in- 
ternational future, you might indicate 
that like the U. S. this Aussie offers a 
glorious cradle for a hardy, prosperous, 
forward-pushing, independent white race 
anywhere up to two hundred million 
strong. It has the same tremendous po- 
tential of fine harbors, rich 
soil, healthy town-sites, 
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F’r I’m a bloomin’ Jonah, an’ me monniker is 


Mud. 
Fair dinkum! 
I takes me shiela to a darnce, an’ gets a trifle 
shick, 
An’ Leather cops me tabby, an’ ’e cops me with 
a brick; 
An’ then f’r ’sault an’ langwidge, ’struth! I’m 
boobed in ’arf a tick. 
Fair dinkum! 
So now I jerry to a fac’ wot every bloke should 
know 
If ’e wants ter keep ’is self-respec’, an’ save ’is 
bloomin’ dough— 
AJ] tabbies brings yer trouble, so it’s bes’ ter let 
‘em go. 
Fair dinkum! 


Dinkun, fair dinkum! 
A tart’ll drive yer ratty in th’ end: 
An’ I’m slingin’ yer th’ chat 
That a bloke ’oo’s on ’is pat 
Is cobbers with ’is on’y friend, 
Fair dinkum! 
NorMAN CAMPBELL. 
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Proved him a perfect daisy. 
Round eight, and Dig. was counted out. 




















Symonds had been too — proddy, 
Landing sledge hammer hits 

On Digger’s ——-— pate and body. 
But Dig. had faced it game, 

His grinning phiz a study. 
And after all, the fight 

Was really not too bloody. 


Undeniably there is a foreign, almost an 
aboriginal flavor about such matter. But 
they improve, these natives; they leam, 
They are being educated, their vocabulary 
is being made over for them wholesale by 
that amazing missionary, the American 
movie. 

Hordes of Aussie picture fans take daily 
instruction. They follow all the favorites, 
They known all the gossip from behind 
the screen, with all its thrills—their papers 
had to rush special cables on the Pickford. 
Fairbanks embroglio. All films are 
American films in Aussie: they get Amer- 
can captions, American 
dialogue, American views 





huge mineral and timber 
reserves. It has identically 
the same determined West- 
ern prejudice in favor of 
keeping them all for its own 
posterity without any slant- 
eyed admixture whatsoever. 
And again on the other 
hand, of course, you would 
have to concede that less 
than one per cent of its acre- 
age is now under crop culti- 
vation. 


(= Li a 


Improved English 


In some ways Aussie has 
all the best of us. In others 
it sadly lags. The family 
likeness is Baby Bunting’s 
to whiskered Brother Jon- 
athan: qualified. 

Take the matter of speech. 
The very moment you land 
in Aussie you are led to 
suspect that the inhabitants 
employ, like ourselves, an 
improved version of the Eng- 
lish language. There is a 
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~ The Frontier Wife 


By Dare Stark 


She has a little yellow ring, a star in a band, 
And all the busy day it winks unheeded on 


her hand. 


But when she sits in firelight, all her heart 


sings 


Louder than a lady’s that can not count her 


rings. 


| or they do without. The 
results are sometimes queer. 


1 | ’ 

S|  Bunyips and Wallaroos 
: Quite recently a wave of 
||| our home propaganda washed 
| upon their far shores by the 
|| Southern Sea. Bear in mind 


the natural bitterness with 
which they regard any sug: 
gestion that we won the war 
(they force that claim on 
every visiting Yank like a 
conjuror’s card): bear in 
mind the fact that they won 
the war themselves (just as 
England, Portugal, Liberia 
and everybody else won it 
for domestic purposes)— 
and then imagine in what 
joyful spirit they swallowed 
the perfervid plash of our 
pictorial patriots, handed 
out to them two years late! 

“Go forth, Harold, my 
boy, and save a beaten 
world at America’s proud 
call!” 
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it. You seem to know what 
people are saying: and then 
again—do you? _ Before long, however, 
with the exercise of moderate patience, 
you find yourself picking out words 
and whole phrases and eventually your 
first suspicion is quite confirmed. They 
talk English: through a blend of White- 
chapel, Cork and fine old vatted Johnnie 
Walker, and even with a_ perceptible 
dash of American idiom. But they have 
some additions of their own for which the 
uninitiated need a glossary. 

You would seek in vain for any ex- 
amples among the dignified dailies, which 
provide some of the stodgiest literary fare 
still obtainable: all evidently edited by 
Stevenson’s “dull, sane, Christian gentle- 
men solely desirous of imparting informa- 
tion.” ‘The following is taken from the 
Sydney Bulletin, certainly one of the 
cleverest weeklies published anywhere, 
which knows its Aussie tongue and is not 
afraid to use it: 

BILLO’S TRIANGLE 


[For THE BULLETIN] 
Th’ poiet ‘ses it’s allers best ter cop things at 
th’ flood, 
But w’en I tries ter cop a thing it’s bound ter 
be a dud, 


This is straight local color with a single 
flaw: as actual parlance it ought to be 
studded every few syllables with the Ad- 
jective. There is only one Adjective in 
Aussie and you can get no true impression 
without it. It is not permitted in print 
except ——— thusly: it is covered by a 
polite convention of shuddering horror, 
and nice people are supposed never to 
have heard of it. Goodness knows why. 
The visitor, blundering in where lexi- 
cographers fear to tread, can merely re- 
peat that it is not really so frightful after 
all. In Elizabethan times it used to be a 
common swear, “by our Lady.” In popu- 
lar contraction it has become “bloody.” 
In Aussie it makes up about one-fifth of 
any ordinary, native, man-in-the-street 
conversation. Observe the effect in a 
sporting-page gem entitled 


THE FIGHT 

The Symonds versus Evans match 

Showed us some dinkum fighting. 
It made me hold my breath, 

The stouch was so exciting. 
Digger he danced a jazz 

That made Joe’s waltz look 
But ——— struth! Joe’s 




















lazy; 
blows 





house from the scarred 
veteransof Messines, Hamel, 
Gallipoli, Gaza and a few score other 
places. And when Harold proceeded to 
do it in five reels: no applause—You could 
hardly blame them. ; : 

The drift of this, meantime, is to em- 
phasize certain significantly familiar fea- 
tures of the antipodal landscape. 

In spite of its bunyips, wombats, walla- 
roos, wallabies, the dingo and the duck- 
bill, and other strange birds; in spite of 
its beauteous bar-maids; in spite of its 
legalized lotteries and its thronged and 
thronging saloons; dog-racing, pigeon- 
racing and continuous horse-racing; book- 
makers in the open and bookmakers under 
cover, bookmakers with a club of their 
own and bookmakers by official license; in 
spite of hotels like barracks, theaters like 
barns, restaurants like soup kitchens, cars 
like cattle-trucks and _ road-beds like 
witching waves; in spite of the weird 
eccentricities of public ownership—tele- 
graphs that occasionally beat the mail and 
telephones that sometimes connect, and 
railroads that change their gauge at every 
State border (try to picture the result if 
freight and passengers had to be shifted 

(Continued on page 65) 
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ICHARD ] GREGORY stirred 
restlessly in his sleep, vaguely 
aware of an unfamiliar sound, a 
faint tapping, insistent, disturb- 
ing. He wakened sharply and sat upright, 
conscious of the fact that he was fully 
dressed. Then he remembered. 
“All right, Bill,’ he called softly. 
“Coming.” 
It took but a minute to shove his auto- 
matic into his pocket and secure the rifle 
from the corner. Groping his way to the 
door he stood shivering on the threshold, 
staring into the thick gray fog which en- 
t0 Ff veloped him. 


the 
‘red 
nel, 
her 


uld A hand touched his shoulder. Strong 
fingers tightened on his arm. 
eal “This way,” a low voice directed. 


“Careful, don’t scuff.” 

Gregory started to speak, but a warning 
la- pressure of the big fingers restrained him. 
His companion led the way. He followed 
of Tin silence. Through the winding streets 
its of the little fishing village they went, the 
nd familiar landmarks about them looming 
grotesque and mystical in the low-hanging 
fog. At length the acrid air of the sea 
assailed their nostrils and the silence of 
al the night was broken by the noisy splash- 


in ing of a marsh loon. 

ke Bill Lang stopped suddenly. Faintly 
rs through the gray void came the muffled 
ke fulping of ‘an under-water exhaust. 
rd uddled together they stood listening. 
e- To Richard Gregory the sound indicated 
id only the slow approach of a motor-boat. 
d To the trained ear of the fisherman it 
af meant that Mexican Joe was on time with 


if the Sea Gull. 
d Lang led on down the loosely boarded 














Here begins what promises to be the best 
adventure-romance~mystery story 
of the year, a fascinating tale of 
the Western Fishing Fleets 


wharf piled high with ill-smelling fish- 
boxes and paused at the head of a narrow 
gangway, looking back, listening. Close 
by the dock Gregory discerned the outline 
of a fishing boat, magnified by the fog 
into whimsical proportions. Descending 
cautiously he followed Lang aboard and 
groped his way into the protecting shelter 
of the engine-house. The cold mist clung 
to his flesh and he drew his coat closer 
about him. The soft breathing of the 
heavy-duty motor became more pro- 
nounced, more labored. The clutch was 
in. They were backing out into the 
stream. He glanced above him at the 
stay where the starboard side-lamp hung. 
But the grayness was unbroken by a single 
ray of green. 

Lang was running dark. 

It was taking a long chance on such a 
night as this, Gregory reflected. But then 
the whole business was a long chance. 
And Lang knew his business. 

Imbued with a fisherman’s sixth sense 
of feeling his way along familiar channels 
rendered unfamiliar by fog, Lang piloted 
his craft skilfully down the silent bay 
in the direction of the open sea. 

Crouching in the bow, Mexican Joe 
sought with catlike eyes to pierce the gray 
veil of blinding fog. Narrowly averting 
collision with unlighted harbor boats, 
bumping at times over sandy shoals, plow- 
ing through grass-grown mud flats and 
skirting dangerous reefs with scant margin 
of safety, they came at last to the jettied 
outlet of Crescent bay. 

The roar of the breakers sounded 
ominously close through the gray canopy 
of fog. The little craft rocked briskly in 
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Devil's 


the trough of the swell as Lang headed out 
to sea. Flashing a small light over the 
compass which served as an improvised 
binnacle, he peered intently at the in- 
strument. Then he spoke softly to the 
man forward. 

‘Take the wheel, Joe.” 

When the Mexican had relieved him 
he joined Gregory. 

“Twelve o'clock,” he announced. 
“We've got to go some in weather like 
this to make Diablo by daybreak.” 

He turned again to the man at the 
wheel. 

“Crowd her, Joe. If we hit anybody 
it might as well be hard.” 

“Do you think we got out without being 
seen?” Gregory asked. 

Lang shook his head sagely in the 
darkness. 

“Not much of a chance,” he answered. 
““Couldn’t have had a better night though. 
But it’s mighty hard to slip anything over 
on Koyama. If the fog’d lift it’d be even 
shootin’ you’d see one of his outfit trailin’ 
us astern. We’ve got him nervous, I tell 


ou. 

“It’s high time he was getting nervous.” 
Gregory rejoined. “He’s up to something 
round that devil island. God only knows 
what. It may be only the state fishing 
laws he’s breaking out there. But we both 
believe he’s going a lot further than that. 
All we know is that the Jap’s mighty 
touchy on who cruises round Diablo. 
Every time our boats go over there, some- 
thing’ s always sure to happen. You know 
that.” 

Lang’s grunt was emphatic. 
concluded: 


Gregory 
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“That is why it is our job to find out 
what’s up. It’s hard enough to get the 
fish as it is without Koyama staking out 
the ocean like he owned it and telling us 
to keep out.” 

For some time the two men leaned to- 
gether against the engine-house, each 
keeping his own counsel, each busied 
with his own thoughts. Then Gregory 
spoke: 

“If anything happens to me tonight, 
Lang, keep all this business to yourself 
until my son comes home. Tell him. No 
one else. We want to get to the bottom 
of this thing ourselves without any one 
else butting in to bungle the job. Do you 
understand ?” 

When Lang had gone to relieve the 
Mexican at the wheel, Richard Gregory’s 
thoughts turned to his son overseas. 
Should ‘he have waited until his return? 
He wondered. It was a young man’s 
work, such a job as this—and yet— No 
it was better to get to the bottom of the 
thing tonight. Flis head sank lower on 
his breast. Perhaps he could snatch a few 
winks of sleep. He might need it. 

The muffled rattle of the anchor chain 
caused him to waken sharply, stiff with 
cold. The motor was silent, the launch 
rocked lazily. Through a rift in the fog 
he saw.a rocky beach only a stone’s throw 


way. 

“ffell-hole,” announced Lang in a 
whisper. 

Gregory picked up his rifle. For a mo- 
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ment the big fisherman hesitated. Then 
he said: 

“Why not stay on the Gull, Mister 
Gregory? Let Joe go ashore with me.” 


The answer was decisive. Lang knew 
it was final. Assisted by the Mexican he 
swung the dory free and lowered it quietly 
into the water. Helping Gregory into the 
small boat, he turned to Joe Baracas and 
spoke rapidly in Spanish. Gregory could 
catch only the substance of a few sen- 
tences. Lang was telling Joe to stand by 
for a quick get-away. To watch the 
beach and start the anchor when he saw 
them coming. And above all to keep 
quiet. 

The bow of the dory grated on the 
beach. The two men stepped out and 
quickly disappeared into the fog. 


UDDLED in the bow, Mexican Joe 

waited by the anchor chain, his eyes 
searching the little cove. He dared not 
even make a cigarette. Once his straining 
ears caught the muffled exhaust of a motor 
launch. It came close but the fog guarded 
him well and he heard it pass on. 

A sound from the shore caused him to 
struggle to his feet. 

Three men were coming along the 
beach—four—five. 

Joe dropped behind the rail and watched 
them climb over the rocks and halt by the 
empty skiff. They were minutely ex- 
amining the dory. One lifted his arm and 
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pointed seaward in the direction of the 
launch. 

The Mexican crept to his sawed-off 
shot-gun. When he returned to the bow 
the rock-bound cove was silent. The dory 
was still on the beach. But the men were 
gone. 

At length came the rattle of loose stones, 
mingled with the sound of low voices. 

Gracias a Dios! It was Senor Lang and 
Senor Gregory. 

Joe’s hand leaped to the chain. There 
would be need to hurry. He turned at the 
heavy cable. Then he straightened and 
screamed a warning. 

Gregory and Lang whirled only a few 
feet from the dory. From the shadowed 
crevices in the rocks, men tumbled to the 
beach. From the skiff bright jets of flame 
cut the fog. Came the sharp report of an 
automatic, twice, three times. 

Mexican Joe watched the unequal 
struggle, huddled against the rail. His 
eyes dilated with fear. His breath came 
fitfully. Slowly his gaze traveled to a 
solitary figure who stood apart from the 
others, looking on with folded arms. The 
Mexican’s eyes darkened with hate and he 
raised his gun. -With his fingers groping 
at the triggers an ague seized him and left 
him trembling with weakness and inde- 
cision. At the distance the shot would 
scatter. He would only direct attention 
to himself. 

He saw the two men fight their way to 
the dory. Saw Lang reach it, shove it into 
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A trim little figure in loose-fitting outing clothes strode into the room. “You lie, Koyama!" she said. 
“And nobody knows that any better than you and I~ 
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Richard Gregory, with his back to the cliff, using his rifle as a club, was fighting back 
the savage horde which was pressing upon him 


ae” 


CHAPTER II 
OHN BLAIR was worried. Every 


line of his face, every movement 
of his nervous body showed it. He 
turned quickly to the barefooted 
fisherman who blocked the door- 
way. 


“You combed the beach? How 
far?” 

“San Lucas te Port Sol.” 

“No signs of wreckage? Noth- 


ing?” 

The fisherman shook his head. 

“How far out to sea did you go?” 

“About three miles. ‘Teolon 
Jones’s workin’ out San Anselmo 
way. Big Jim left last night for 

iablo.” 

Blair started. 

“Diablo?” he repeated. ‘They 
surely wouldn’t have gone there.” 

Before the fisherman could reply 
there came an interruption. The 
door opened quickly and a young 
man strode into the room. 

“Mr. Gregory? Is he in?” 

Blair looked up quickly and ran 
his eye over the clean-cut figure in 
the serge uniform. The impression, 
hastily formed, of having met the 
stranger before was strengthened 
by the roving black eyes which 
traveled expectantly about the 
room. 

“This is the Legonia Fish Can- 
nery, isn’t it?” 

Blair nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. “But 
Gregory is not in at present.” 

“When will he be in?” 

The words carried the brusk as- 
surance of an immediate answer. 
The crisp insistence had a decidedly 
familiar sound. Blair regarded the 
young man intently as he answered: 

“T don’t know. Will you call 
again or leave your name?” 

“T am Mr. Gregory’s son?” 

Blair came forward with 
stretched hands. 

“T might have known it,” he 


Mr. 


out- 








said. “I am John Blair, your 
father’s manager. I’m glad to 
meet you. Your father did not 





The Senor was safe. Gracias a 
Dios! But no. He was going back for 
Senor Gregory. Sangre de Cristo! They 
would all be killed. 


bf eee fog thickened. The struggling 
forms merged, grotesquely inter- 
mingled and became indistinct. From 
the gray curtain came the sound of 
heavy blows, muttered imprecations, 
groans. 

Joe waited for the veil to lift, staring 
with straining eyes, cursing softly. Los 
Senores were being murdered before his 
eyes and he could do nothing. 

Through a rift in the fog he saw 
Gregory with his back to the cliff fighting 
back the savage horde which was pressing 
upon him. He was using his rifle as a 
club. The men were falling back. Lang 
had cleared the way to the skiff. Was 
almost at his companion’s side. 

From the overhanging ledge two figures 
threw themselves upon the man beneath, 
wrenching his gun from his hand, crushing 
him to the sand. Lang clubbed his way 
through the group of struggling figures. 


the water. 


Then he staggered, dropped to his knees 
and went down before the onslaught. 

Again the gray pall drifted down from 
the crags above and blotted out the 
scene. 

Joe staggered to his feet, grasping the 
wire stays for support, listening. Came 
the purr of a high-powered motor. From 
out the gloom to starboard he saw the 
bow of a on motor-boat cut the fog. The 
Mexican cried out as he tightened his hold 
on the stays. 

The strange craft veered. The sharp 
bow swung over. With wide-open engines 
she struck the Sea Gull amidships, full on 
the beam. 

Hurled to the deck by the impact the 
Mexican heard the snapping and grinding 
of timbers. He was conscious of falling 
and the cool rush of water about his head. 
Then he knew no more. 

Wrapped in a clinging mantle of filmy 
fog, rock-bound, grim and mysterious, the 
island of El Diablo frowned at the sea 
from behind the veil of silence. Brave 
men had sought to fathom her secret. 
But she had guarded it well. 


expect you so soon, did he?” 

The young man smiled. 

“No,” he answered. ‘Dad thinks J am 
still on the other side. I wanted to sur- 
prise him. I wrote a letter saying I would 
be home as soon as possible. I mailed the 
letter on the ship which brought me over.” 
A boyish look crept into his eyes. “Don’t 
let on when Dad comes back that I’m 
here, will you Mr. Blair? I have to go 
back to camp to arrange about my dis- 
charge. It may be a week before I can 
get back.” 

The black eyes grew suddenly wistful. 

“Say, Mr. Blair, don’t you think there’s 
a chance of my seeing Dad before I leave? 
I have until five o’clock.” 

Blair was unable to meet the steady gaze 
of his employer’s son. Should he tell the 
boy of his father’s strange absence? 
Voice his own fears and suspicions for the 
safety of the elder Gregory? By the time the 
young man returned the mystery might 

e solved. At least they would know 
something. 

‘What is wrong, Mr. Blair?” 

The question was volleyed with quiet 


insistence. Blair sought to put the matter ~ 
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in as favorable light as was possible. In 
a few words he told of the disappearance 
of Richard Gregory. 

Kenneth Gregory 
rapid-fire questions. 

“When was ke last seen?” 

“Three days ago.” 

“You knew nothing of his plans?” 

“No. He might have gone out with the 
fishermen scouting for albacore. The 
Sea Gull turned up missing the morning 
after he left. Lang too is missing.” 

“Who is Lang?” 

“Your father’s fishing captain. Mr. 
Gregory recently bought him a number of 
new boats. They might have gone to try 
out one of them.” 

“Nothing has been heard of them 
since?” 

“Not yet. You see it has been very 
foggy along the coast. That has handi- 
capped our search.” 

“Where can I get a boat?” 

Blair shook his head. 

“All of the Lang boats are out now, 
Captain. Everything is being done, I can 


”» 


assure you. 


interrupted with 
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*‘Are there no other boats here than 


Lang’s?” 

“Only the alien fleet.” 

The man in uniform whirled de- 
cisively. 


“T’'ll get one of them. Will you show 
me where they are?” 

“Tt would be no use,” objected Blair. 

“‘Let’s try.” 

With some reluctance Blair consented. 

“We haven’t been getting along any 
too well with Koyama’s outfit lately,” he 
explained as they walked toward the 
docks. ‘“J’ll stop at Lang’s wharf first. 
Maybe some of the boats are back.” 

Turning on to a small pier they walked 
in silence over the loose boards down the 
lane of ill-smelling fish-boxes. At the end 
of the dock a narrow gangway led down- 
ward to a small float which rocked lazily 
in the capping swells thrown up by a 
returning fishing boat. 

Close by another wharf jutted out into 
the bay. Upon it were a number. of 
Japanese fishermen, piling nets. 

Blair stopped abruptly at the head of 
the gangway, his eyes searching the water. 
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The fishing boat was swinging into the 
tide and edging closer. 

In the bow of the launch stood a red. 
capped figure leaning idly against the 
stays, his arms folded over his bulging 
chest. As the boat drew near he looked 
up and his dark eyes traveled slowly over 
the Lang wharf. As his wandering gaze 
came at length to fucus on Blair, he smiled 
and raised his hand in a jerky salutation. 

Gregory noticed that the smile con- 
veyed no warmth of greeting. The half- 
closed eyes contradicted the lips as they 
bared the white ever teeth, and beneath 
their slick black brows, shone insolently. 
With quick impatient steps the red- 
capped stranger strode to the rail as the 
launch nosed into the dock. As he swung 
himself nimbly to the float the alien 
fishermen gave way respectfully. 

“That’s Koyama.” 

Blair bit the words savagely. 

Gregory surveyed the newcomer with 
interest. 

“He has a boat,” he said. 
go over and get it.” 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Her deck spouting flame, the Petre] raced on 
to meet the enemy, Gregory dropped 
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FOUR-FOOT post in the 
midst of a small pile of 
rocks known as “Four Cor- 
ners” marks the spot where 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona meet. Four Corners is on a 
mesa about the middle of the “San Juan 
country,” the region tributary to the 
San Juan river. It is the wildest country 
in the United States, where, as one cow- 
puncher has said, “there is about as much 
of the country up in the air as there is 
down on the ground.” Natural forces 
have carved, chiseled, smoothed, polished 
and painted the rocks so fantastically that 
the resulting structures appear unreal. 
The boundaries of this region were pene- 
trated by Spanish explorers perhaps as 
early as 1540, but great areas of it are still 
unknown to white men; and it is one of the 
few regions in the United States from 
which the native Indian population has 
not been removed. 

The San Juan river crosses the center of 
the plateau mostly far below its surface at 
the bottom of a deep gorge. The Navajo 
Indians, who know it best, will eat no fish 
from that river because they believe that 
the spirits of the Cliff Dwellers, who once 
inhabited the country long ages ago, were 
turned into fish which now swim its 
waters. The white men have learned very 
little about the river; for instance, a few 
years ago a costly steel bridge was erected 
across the river in the cafion at Goodridge 











PHOTO BY J. STOCKMAN 
The Navajos are attractive fellows, intelligent 
and friendly, with the bearing of aristocrats 
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The cores of disintegrated mountains stand on the floor of Monument Valley. They suggest temples, cathedrals, palaces and pyramids, built 
upon a scale so huge that modern skyscrapers are mere toys beside them 


The San Juan Country 


It Lies Where F our States M eet, and Is Known as the 
Wildest Region in the Entire West 


By H. Stanley Hinrichs 


at what was believed to be a per- 

fectly safe level—4o feet above the 

normal stream bed. Thousands of 

cattle which had theretofore always 
grazed on the north side of the river, 
were driven across the bridge to a new 
winter range. In the spring the cattle 
were on the south side, and the bridge 
was in the stream bed, where it now 
reposes, demolished by a fifty-foot flood. 
The ranchers had to build another 
bridge higher up in order to get their 
cattle home. 


A Mysterious Race 


However skeptical one may be as to the 
origin of the fish in the San Juan, one can 
not doubt the former existence of the Cliff 
Dwellers, a race of people who lived here 
centuries ago, but whose origin is lost to 
mankind. Who were they? What was 
their history? The mummies remain 
silent. A few of their treasured belong- 
ings are buried with them, bone orna- 
ments, fiber cloth apparel, pouches made 
of the tanned hides of small animals, but 
nothing made of metal and no implements 
of warfare. The “dwellings” are of va- 
rious sizes, from a small circular granary 
to immense structules containing hun- 
dreds of rooms. 

They are from one to seven stories in 
height, made of adobe or rocks, or both, 
and are of the same color as the surround- 
ing cafon walls. They are to be found 
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high up under the rim 
rocks of the cliffs and 
at first sight appear to 
be inaccessible except to 
aviators. These struc- 
tures may have been 
built for defensive pur- 
poses, for which they 
are admirably suited, 
but housekeeping in 
them must have been 
very inconvenient. 

Some of the “dwell- 
ings” are in a pertect 
state of preservation. 
The finger prints of the 
builders and the marks 
of their tools are plainly 
distinguishable in the 
adobe plaster; corn cobs, 
burned wood and pieces 
of pottery are strewn 
about. 

The largest of the 
ruins are in the Mesa 
Verde National Park, 
sixty miles east of 
Bluff, but there are ruins in every canon 
in the San Juan country, and I suppose 
there is not a home in Bluff that does not 
boast of some of the pottery or implements 
found in them. The pottery of the Cliff 
Dwellers compares rather favorably with 
the product of the modern artisan. Their 
odd shapes and the fantastic designs 
painted upon them suggest the futurist’s 
conception of art. On the smooth sur- 
faces of the cafion walls near the dwellings 
are to be found picture writings of these 
ancient people, and sections of irrigation 
ditches supposed to have been constructed 
by them yet remain in the valleys. 

We saw many Navajo and Piute In- 
dians in this country. The Navajos are 
the more attractive of the two tribes. 
They have the bearing of aristocrats and 
are intelligent and friendly. 


A Desert Fujiyama 


We asked some of them what they knew 
about the Cliff Dwellers, but though they 
gave us pleasant smiles, they understood 
almost no English, and we received little 
response except “‘no sabe.” Our guide 
was able to speak their language and we 
learned through him that while the 
Navajos were not interested in ruins 
(except to keep away from them), they 
were, like ourselves, inquirers, and were 
eager to learn who we were, where we 
were going and what we were going to do. 
They visited our camp, accepted our 
hospitality, and one night a few of them 
were induced to execute a tribal dance 
round our camp fire. 

The Navajos for personal use prefer our 
softer blankets to those which have made 
their tribe famous. They are fond of 
jewelry and have massive rings, wristlets, 
buckles, and other ornaments made of sil- 
ver and set with turquoise, all fashioned 
by members of the tribe. Some of their 
ornaments are made out of silver cut- 
rency, but the tribe waz interested in sil- 
ver and made this same jewelry long be- 
fore the advent of the whites and their 
money, obtaining the precious metal from 
veins of rich ore in Navajo Mountain, a 

reat dome in the southwest corner of San 
on county, Utah. 

This mountain rises from a plain about 
6000 feet above sea level to an altitude of 
10416 feet. It presents the same profile 


ERE 
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The dwellings of the “first families” are of various sizes, from small circular 
granaries to immense structures containing hundreds of rooms. The 
finger prints of the builders and the marks of their tools 


are plainly distinguishable in the adobe plaster 


from all sides and resembles the segment 
of a sphere. It is the Fujryama of the 
desert. The Navajos consider it sacred 
and very grudgingly allow white men to 
visit it. In Bridge Canon, which leads 
from the mountain, is the great Nonne- 
zoshie (Great Arch) spanning its deep and 
narrow gorge. Because of its shape, 
Nonnezoshie has been renamed “Rainbow 
Bridge,” and the arch and the land imme- 
diately surrounding it have been created 
into the Rainbow Natural Bridge Na- 
tional Monument. 

As early as 1540 the Spaniards under 
Francisco Vasques de Coronado came 
from Mexico to within one hundred and 
fifty miles of what is now Four Corners. 
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He was a Cliff Dweller, and taller than the white 
man holding his mummied form, but what's his 
name or whence he came he does not choose to tell 
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Upon the walls of the 
“Inscription House” less 
than thirty miles south 
of the Utah-Arizona 
boundary, are found in. 
scriptions written in 
Spanish by early explor- 
ers and plainly dated 
1661. Until very recent 
years all of the incursions 
into the country have 
been from the south, but 
there are no permanent 
settlements of whites in 
that part of the San 
Juan country which is 
south of the river except 
two small trading posts, 
In 1878 Brigham Young 
sent a Mormon explor- 
ing party into the coun- 
try from the north, and 
as their report was very 
favorable, one hundred 
wagons with Mormon 
pioneers went into the 
country from the north- 
west in~1879, crossed the Colorado river 


at Hole in the Rock and, building a road. 
as they went; proceeded as far as what is: 


now Bluff, which place they settled. 
From Bluff other settlements have sprung, 
all on the north side of the river. 

The San Juan is a country in which 
the fierce struggles of elemental forces 
throughout the ages have produced 
curious results. The alternating mesas 
and cafions present a variety of scenery 
which is a delight and surprise, though the 
surprise element is not always pleasant. 
The San Juan river divides the country 
north and south, and jagged Comb Ridge 
may be said to divide it east and west. It 
describes a curve from the Bear’s Ears in 
Utah to Marsh Pass in Arizona, a distance 
of about seventy-five miles. At only a few 
places can it be crossed by man or beast. 
Radiating from the higher points of the 
country are many canons which assume 
a diversity of forms, from deep, narrow 
gorges with perpendicular sides, to wider 
openings, inclosing small valleys hemmed 
in on both sides by rugged cliffs. 


Deceiving Distances 


I shall never forget the spell of the 
canons. They were a constant source of 
dread and fascination. We often came 
almost to the brink of one of them before 
we saw anything to indicate its existence. 
Our guide would lead us along the rim, 
over a trail we could not discern, and soon 
we would be making a perilous descent to 
the stream bed below. When we reached 
the bottom and looked back, we wondered 
how we ever got down and whether we 
would be able to get out again. 

The mesas, between the cafions, present 
an ever-changing view. Whether the pre- 
vailing plant life in any particular locality 
happens to be nut pine, cedar, or sage 
brush (which are characteristic features), 
the outlook is a pleasing one. The atmos- 
phere is so clear that Navajo Mountain 
is plainly discernible from the Bear’s Ears, 
seventy-five miles distant, though it seems 
to be within a day’s horseback journey. 

The broken character of the country 
may be visualized by the action of cattle- 
men who successfully enclose thousands 
of acres of land by the erection of a few 
rods of fence, because no animal can pass 
any other point. One does not have to 
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ces have carved, chiseled, polished and painted 
t country in the United States, where “there 


it are still unknown to white men 


The “Navajo Twins” in the San Juan country. Fiercely struggling through the ages, natural for 


the rocks so fantastically that the resulting structures appear unreal. This is the wildes 
is about as much of the country up in the air as down on the ground. Great areas of 
and it is one of the few regions within our borders from which the native Indian population has not been removed 
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travel far to appreciate the nec- 
essity of a good guide through the 
San Juan country. Our guide 
knew and loved every foot of the 
country. He declared that even 
natives may easily lose their way. 
“This country will fool you if she 
can,” he added. “There was a 
man living at Bluff who thought 
he knew this country. He had 
some cattle on the range over 
toward Slickhorn, fifty miles 
away. He went to !ook after 
them and on his way home, when 
only twenty miles from Bluff, his 
horse came to a sudden stop at 
the rim of a box canon which was 
only half a mile across, but with 
almost a sheer drop of hundreds 
of feet. Right then he knew he 
had lost the trail. He figured that 


he had come too far and that the Th 


best thing he could do would be 
to turn back and ride along the rim 
of the canon until he could find a 
place where he could get down into 
it. He rode nine days until he had circled 
the head of the cafon. When he was 
found by the rescuing party, he was half 
starved and almost delirious. Yes, sir, 
this country will fool you worse than a 
woman if you'give her aschance.”’ 

No one should visit this country with- 
out making a trip to the marvelous nat- 
ural bridges near the Bear’s Ears. There 
are within a distance of about five miles 
the three greatest natural bridges that 
have been found in the United States. the 
smallest of which is larger than the re- 
nowned Natural Bridge of Virginia. They 
are only about sixty miles from Bluff— 
two days’ travel by pack train. 

The three bridges are distinct types— 
the Edwin fs light and airy, the Caroline 
is massive, while the Augusta is a beauti- 
fully proportioned masterpiece. These 
bridges have been created by the Govern- 
ment into the Natural Bridges National 


e “Mittens, 
Monument Valley. The atmosphere is so clear that 
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towering rocks are visible at a great distance 


Monument, which includes two large 
caves'that may-have been partly made by 
the Cliff Dwellers. The larger cave is a 
half dome cut into a cafion wall just under 
the rim rock, and will comfortably house 
three hundred head of cattle. Though the 
bridges were discovered by white men 
more than thirty years ago, the long dis- 
tance from the railroad has kept visitors 
away. 


Skyscraping Temples 


Nor would a trip to this country be 
complete without a visit to Monument 
Valley, some fifty-five miles south of the 
bridges and about ten miles south of Mexi- 
can Hat, a curious landmark in the shade 
of which a town once threatened to grow 
during an evanescent oil boom. In going 
to Monument Valley we crossed the San 
Juan at Goodridge bridge, passed Mexi- 
can Hat and Alhambra Rock (another in- 
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“ among the curious fantastic landmarks of 
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teresting landmark), and stopped 
at Douglas Camp where the last 
of the oil drillers are still hope- 
fully at work. 

Monument Valley is an almost 
level plain, the floor of which is 
covered with wind-swept sand in 
which patches of grass and sage- 
brush alternate with an occ ae 
sional cedar. The “monuments” 
are the cores of disintegrated 
mountains, great piles of rock of 
various sizes and shapes, rising 
ahesptty from the floor of the 
valley. They suggest temples, 
cathedrals, great square buildings, 
palaces and pyramids, built upon 
a scale so large that modern 
skyscrapers are mere toys beside 
them. They cover an area about 
twenty-five miles long and ten 
miles wide, and range from a few 
hundred to more than a thousand 
feet in height. Because of the 
remarkably clear atmosphere, 
even those monuments which are 
ten miles distant appear to be just beyond 
those close at hand, and from a distance 
many monuments covering a large area 
appear to be close together. At twilight 
a view of the valley suggests the skyline 
of a large city. There are many side trips 
of great interest in this country, but the 
places of peculiar interest are not the 
only ones that are attractive. The whole 
country is so wild and new that every 
caiion, every trail, every peak and point 
on the distant skyline arouses-an almost 
compelling impulse to follow and explore. 

The San Juan country is not a district 
for the hurried sightseer who must have 
his bath every evening. It requires time 
and a liking for the dust, the heat and the 
low-hung stars of the desert to enjoy the 
outing, but the outdoors man or woman 
will be amply repaid for the effort neces- 
sary to reach and penetrate into this 
remoterlateau region. 





The Navajos will eat no fish from the San Juan river because they believe that the spirits of the Cliff Dwellers were turned into the 


fish which swim its waters. At only a few places may this gorge be crossed by man or beast. 


Cattlemen enclose 


thousands of acres of land by a few rods of fence because no animal can pass at other points 
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The “Augusta Natural Bridge” is a beautifully proportioned masterpiece. The height is 232 feet, width 28 feet, thickness 65 feet, span 
261 feet— the greatest natural bridge yet found in the United States. Two days travel by pack train from 
Bluff, Utah, three of these wonders stand within a distance of five miles 
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‘This story is not only a fine example of the best type of virile American fiction, but 


it is a story so truly American that its action could take place nowhere else. 





T is possible that Jim Holyer would 

have gone to his grave a feudalized 

and enfeebled travesty of an Ameri- 

can if he hadn’t blundered into a 
quarrel with Tousant Charbonneau that 
he would have giver his winter’s supply of 
wood to avoid, and had to fight his way 
out of it. 

It was as if the American Spirit, debat- 
ing whether or not it would turn its back 
forever upon the puny breed that had 
developed in that remote pocket of our 
northern hills, chose this way. to assay a 
sample of it. 


In the dusk of a winter day Holyer was 
snow-shoeing from Edbrooke Lodge to 
Edbrooke Park over three feet of snow 
that covered the frozen waters of Big 
Caribou Lake. 

He had been caretaker in the winter at 
the Lodge and guide in the summer at the 
Park for seven consecutive years: since 
the day his father, mistaken for a deer 
during the course of a drive and drilled 
neatly through the heart by a city man 
who had missed every other shot of the 
season, had fallen in his tracks and lec the 
two jobs slip onto Jim’s shoulders. 

At the Lodge, which belonged to Mr. 
Edbrooke’s son, Holyer lived in the guide- 
house, looked after the chickens, the dogs, 
the stock and the little herd of 1eindeer 
that the younger Edbrooke had brought 
down from Alaska as an experiment, saw 
to it that no one molested the palatial 
summer “camp,” smoked his pipe and 
dreamed long dreams (he was very young) 
of a manner of life and a kind of people as 
different as he could invent from the kind 
of people and the manner of life about 
Big Caribou. 


our readers. 


W hen the 
Ice 
Went Out 
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At the Park he did whatever Mr. 
Edbrooke told him to: rowed in a boat 
men who didn’t speak to him except to 
give him orders; took out camping parties 
and cooked and cut the wood for them, 
and kept himself in the background; stood 
beside the bad places in the road with a 
lighted lantern when Mr. Edbrooke’s 
guests went motoring at night, and 
touched his cap and said “‘sir’”’ to the men 
and “ma’am” to the women. And some- 
times one of them tipped him—fifty cents 
or a dollar. And Mr. Edbrooke didn’t 
know him when he met him on the road. 

As he crossed the lake he was thinking 
that he was very tired of his winter life at 
the Lodge, and hated his summer life at 
the Park. His thoughts swirled round his 
mind as the snow swirled round his body. 
The snow came in tiny flakes, tipping the 
shafts of the wind like arrowheads. It 
stung his cheeks and lodged in his short 
brown mustache and heavy eyebrows. 
But he didn’t notice it: there had been 
snow in his face for most of the days of his 
life. And thoughts like these in his mind! 
Hopeless, envious, useless thoughts, as 
familiar as the snow. He half recognized 
a connection between the two. He was 
tired of both. And felt that something 
new was about as likely to come from one 
as the other. He wanted something new, 
but he never expected it. 

Perhaps his real feeling about the whole 
thing was that, just as in his native forests 
the “‘popples,” sprung from the seeds of 
other “popples,” were invariably and ir- 
revocably little soft, sappy, useless trees, 
and never by any chance tall hardwood 
maples, full of valuable sweet syrup and 
thousands of wooden dishes for the factory 
down the road, so he and all the other Big 
Caribou people were Holyers and Char- 
bonneaus and Gibbonses, and never by 
any chance Edbrookes or Seaburys or 
Lowensteins; caretakers of other people’s 
property, and poor and broken-spirited, 
never masters, and rich and insolent. 


We take pride in offering it to 


His full-blooded youth was still auto- 
matically fighting the inferiority complex 
that his people and his place were surely 
riveting upon him, but in so far as he 
recognized the fight at all he acknowl- 
edged to himself that it was hopeless. He 
hated it all with a mild, debilitating 
hatred, but he expected to plod on across 
that old familiar stretch of snow to the 
end—from the Tin Plate King’s lodge to 
the Lumber King’s park, and back again. 

His long powerful legs, working with 
the smooth regularity of pistons, im- 
printed one perfect lacy snow-shoe seal 
after another on the snow. Swinging the 
elaborately embroidered, almost instantly- 
vanishing trail they made round the point 
of Beaver Island, he was suddenly injected 
fairly into the middle of such a matter as 
even a Holyer could not neglect. 


AS he gained the clear calm space in the 
lee of the point, where the thick-set 
hemlocks cut short off the slicing blast of 
snow-laden wind, he almost bumped into 
Tousant Charbonneau and Roxielanie, his 
wife. 

The woman’s face was streaked with 
tears. Over her slight shoulders she car- 
ried the carcass of a _reindeer—Ed- 
brooke’s, of course; there were no others 
anywhere on the lake—and sagged 
heavily under the burden. 

“You'll go back home carrying that 
deer,” Charbonneau roared, “or you 
won’t go no way. I'll learn you to Sun- 
day-school me!” 

Perhaps even then he would have found 
some Holyer-way to worm out of it, but 
Fate (or the American Spirit) had brought 
him round the point a moment too late, 
for Charbonneau struck his wife an 
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open-handed blow that sent‘her staggering 
backward. 

At the sight of the terror in her eyes and 
the sound of her frightened, helpless sobs 
Holyer felt heat prickles come out all over 
him under his Mackinaw jacket and 
leather vest and fleece-lined underclothes. 
Roxielanie Charbonneau’s sobs seemed to 
head up his inchoate, negative thoughts in 
sudden furious anger, as though it had 
been the dumb cry of the whole colorless, 
submerged stratum in which their lives 
were embedded. 

Before he had realized what he was 
going to do he had swung himself two 
steps forward, departed from the tradition 
of a lifetime and struck Charbonneau a 
glancing blow on the jaw that smashed the 
pipe in his mouth and sent him reeling 
sideways on his snow-shoes. 

Charbonneau was a huge hulking figure 
of a man, but he used snow-shoes as 
though they were his own webbed feet. 
He splashed and floundered like a care- 
lessly launched ship, righted himself and 
spat out the fragments of his pipe-stem. 

“By God, I'll kill you for that!” he 
roared. 

A lifetime of bullying a rather supine 
neighborhood had made him over-esti- 
mate the value of noise. His voice and 
his size had intimidated Big Caribou ever 
since Holyer could remember. 

But something had happened to Jim 
Holyer: his fear was gone. 

“Oh, no you won't!” he flung back 
with a new ring in his voice. “I’m going 
to beat you til! I have to carry you off’n 
the lake like that reindeer you stole. 
Throw it down, Lanie, and get out of the 
way. 

He was stirred as never in his life before 
by that unexpected gesture of his sinking 
youth and manhood. He would never 
have made it, or another like it, unless 
something like Roxielanie’s sob had 
probed into the quick of him. Standing 
committed to it, he found swift exhilara- 
tion flowing through his viens. 

He ripped off his jacket and unbottoned 
his leather vest. His eyes glittered in the 
gloom. 

Charbonneau didn’t stop to take any- 
thing off, but charged like a buffalo and 
they beat each other about the face and 
chest, and clinched and swayed and broke 
away. Neither of them knew how to 
fight. He could see better than Char- 
bonneau in the dim light, and was 
quicker, but the older man was stronger 
and tougher, his blows, when he got them 
in, counted for more. 

Charbonneau went at it impatiently as 
an annoying matter to be disposed of out 
of hand on his way across the lake. He 
made a sudden forward plunge, and the 
impact of it swept Holyer off his feet. As 
he fell he heard Lanie’s quick fearful in- 
take of the breath. But he let himself fall 
lightly, rolled over rapidly, and got his 
feet again as only a native of that snow- 
country could. Under the freshly-fallen 
surface blanket there was a hard frozen 
crust that held him up. 

After a while he got shaky and his head 
spun, but the new feeling that had come 
when he broke Charbonneau’s pipe be- 
tween his teeth remained. He had never 
been in a real fight before. Something in 
him that he had, inherited from the other 
Holyers—all of them that he had ever 
known had been timid and peaceable men 
who took their orders from others and 


When the Ice Went Out: 


kept out of trouble at any price—mar- 
veled at the way he stood up to Char- 
bonneau’s big knotty fists when every inch 
of his body seemed sore and quivering; 
marveled that he hadn’t the slightest 
desire to quit; at the certainty he felt that 
he was going to win. 

He slugged on doggedly. Charbon- 
neau’s breath began to go. He rushed 
him, taking his pummelings without 
flinching, and beat him back and back and 
back until he gasped like a giant pike 
dying on the land. Finally he was 
smashing through his guard and hitting 
him wherever he chose. 

“T’d ought to &ill you!” he said, letting 
drive at the word; and from the way Char- 
bonneau reeled away he knew he was licked. 

He could. scarcely see him; couldn’t 
make out what he was doing. Roxie- 
lanie was hovering near. As Holyer ad- 
vanced, staggering from pain and fatigue, 
he saw her throw her arms round her hus- 
band’s neck from behind. A streak of 
light gashed the gloom; a pistol cracked, 
and they went down together. 

Holyer leaped and went with them. 

Again his keen eyes helped him. He 
had his hands on Charbonneau’s throat al- 
most as they fell. He squeezed it with all 
his strength and forced Charbonneau’s 
head into the snow, while Roxielanie re- 
gained her feet. 

“T’ve got his pistol,” she said near 
Holyer’s ear. “You'd better take it be- 
fore you let him up.” 


Alma and Paul Ellerbe 
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But the fight was gone out of Tousant 
Charbonneau. He lay almost buried, his 
big body half broken through the hard 
undercrust, and moaned, without moving. 

Holyer released his hold, floundered a 
little, stood on his feet and took his pistol.” 

“Get up,” he said. 

Charbonneau struggled feebly. Shift- 
ing the pistol to his left hand, Holyer 
reached down with his right, grasped him 
by the collar and hauled him out of his 
snow-hole. 

“There'll be a lot more to this, Jim 
Holyer,” Charbonneau said, and went 
plunging off into the gloom down the lake 
toward the town four miles away. 

Holyer hesitated, fingering the revolver, 
and let him go. There seemed nothing 
else to do. 

He turned reluctantly and faced Char- 
bonneau’s wife. He was conscious of a 
new grievance against Charbonneau for 
having left her on his hands. The thought 
of her was an annoyance and an intrusion. 
Very different thoughts were surging 
through his mind, dominating his fatigue. 
They centered round the stupendous fact 
that he, the youngest of the weak-kneed 
Holyers, had whipped the worst bully Big 
Caribou had ever known, and he wanted 
to be alone with the splendid impossibility 
of them. 

It was an awkward moment. 

Roxielanie was peering after her hus- 
band through the snow-blurred gloom. 

“He killed that reindeer this morning 


Neither of them knew how to fight. He could see better than Charbonneau, and was quicker, 
but the older man was stronger and his blows counted for more 
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and hid it,” she said stiffly and wearily. 
“T didn’t want him to bring it home, and 
we quarreled, and he took me up there and 
made me carry it.” 

“What do you think he’ll do now?” 
Holyer asked. 

“Get a gun and a drink, prob’ly. You 
could walk to town by the road and miss 
him.” 

“T don’t want to miss him.” 

“It won’t do me any good for you to get 
killed,” she suggested hopelessly. 

“JT aint aiming to do that, either. I— 
Is your face froze?” 

he had stooped and filled her hands 
with snow and was rubbing her cheeks 
with it. 

“Yes; a little.” 

He had forgotten how cold it was. 
When he had thrown out the hot dish- 
water after dinner it had crackled on the 
snow like bacon rind in a fire. And the 
mercury had been dropping ever since. 

“T’ll get you in somewhere right away. 
I guess your house is closer’n anywhere 
else. Comeon. We'll decide what to do 
about Two-Cent”—giving him the name 
all Big Caribou called him by—“when we 
get there.” 

He struggled painfully into his jacket 
and they started off over the snow 
together. 

He had given one hip a nasty wrench, 
both of his eyes were beginning to swell, 
the blood trickled down his chin from a 
split lip, his leather vest flapped in tatters 
between the sides of his open jacket, his 
strength was almost gone, and his body 
seemed one throbbing bruise, but he had 
never been so happy. 

For the first time in his life he had taken 
the initiative in a matter of importance, 
forced an issue and bent it to his will. 
Always before, with the other Holyers, he 
had moved at the bottom of things, over- 
borne and overmastered, bound down, 
controlled. Suddenly he had been forced 
to break through a crust, assume power, 
take charge. The new taste of it was 
sweet under his tongue. He slithered 
lamely along that slippery, familiar snow 
track another sort of a man. 


E loooked at Lanie Charbonneau 

obliquely now and then, and thought 
that she was like a witch with her peaked 
hood and blowing cape and her small body 
straining forward against the wind. She 
seemed queer—hard and stupefied. 

He had known her all his life, but he had 
never been drawn to her. It wasn’t 
natural to be so quiet. There had been no 
women in his life. He didn’t know what 
to say ito her. 

When they reached the place on the 
mainland where a gap in the rocks that 
covered the shores of the lake marked the 
terminus of their way across the ice and 
the beginning of the path to Charbon- 
neau’s cabin and they stopped to take 
off their snow-shoes, she suddenly began 
to sob, bending over the frozen thongs. 

“T can’t doit! Ican’t! I can’t!” 

“Can’t do what?” he said, startled. 

“C-can’t get my s-snow-shoes off!”’ 

He went over to her quickly. 

“Lemme. You've had about enough, I 
guess.” It was the tone he used to Pete 
La Londe, his old horse, when his rheu- 
matic shoulder was unusually bad. 

Sods were something he could under- 
stand. 

But when he had got a fire going and 
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they stood facing each other—a_ sorry 
couple—by the light of an unshaded lamp 
in Charbonneau’s bare, ugly cabin, his 
feeling of her queerness and unhumanness 
returned. 

The lamp showed up relentlessly the 
two colors and the two designs in the 
“pound calico” of which her baggy dress 
was made: remnants bought by weight at 
the village store. When the bolt had 
turned out that way there had been no 
help for it. 

The knot of her weathered blond hair 
had uncoiled. It fell in a thick rope over 
her shoulder and down the front of her 
dress. The weight of 1t seemed to pull her 
head forward on her slender neck. There 
was a hollow at the base of her neck, and 
two beneath her collar-bone. 


A WAVE of pity swept over Holyer. He 
remembered her in her childhood— 
motherless and unkempt, barefooted long 
past the season and then the age when 
other children wore shoes, her tow-colored 
braids tied with white strings; even her 
lead pencils cut in half to insure against 
the loss of anything so valuable as a whole 
pencil. 

“Two-Cent’s been fighting somebody or 
other all his life, and nobody’s ever 
whipped him before.” (The thought of 
it to = Holyer was like a strange new 
wine drunk in secret.) “He'll sure get you 
if he can.” 

“It’s twenty-five below zero,” he 
replied, “‘and going down. You couldn’t 
walk two miles to Gibbonses, there aint 
anybody any closer, and if I leave you 
here alone he’ll beat you up.” 

“Him and me’s got to settle it some- 
time,” she said in a tone of hopeless 
finality. 

“Well, this aint the time. He aint 
going to have a chance to settle anything 
with you till I know he’s sober.” 

He limped into the kitchen and re- 
turned with Charbonneau’s rifle. He 
examined it, satisfied himself that it was 
loaded and in working order and laid it on 
a chair. 

They looked at each other steadily, and 
her eyes accepted the situation. 

“We'll have to put the lamp out.” 

“Yes,” she agreed; and he did it and sat 
down stiffly in a rocker near the window. 

Lanie took another, and put her feet on 
a big birch log to keep them out of the 
pond of icy air that covered the floor. 
Lights from the cracks in the big “chunk 
stove” flickered over the bare little room 
and round her face. 

Looking at her, Holyer remembered 
that she might just as easily have been his 
wife as Charbonneau’s. The winter her 
father died he had wanted her as little as 
he did now, as little as Charbonneau 
wanted her; but if he, instead of Char- 
bonneau, had been living in the old Slim 
Point cabin, probably he, instead of Char- 
bonneau, would have married her. 

There wasn’t much choice in mating 
among Big Caribou people. They drifted 
together like animals on an island. You 
married a Charbonneau, a Gibbons, a 

Lineback, picked from three or four other 
families, or went single. When Long Bill 
Lineback died he left his sixteen-year-old 
daughter Roxielanie on the community. 
Tousant Charbonneau was there on Slim 
Point within a stone’s throw, and the 
community shouldered her into his cabin. 


e 
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Her part in it was simple enough; she had 
to eat. 

Holyer had always felt sorry for her, 
but as he looked at her small white face 
with its wearily closed eyes and its 
wearily sagging mouth where she lay 
back in her chair like something used up 
and worn out, his relief on his own behalf 
was much the stronger feeling. 

When she opened her eyes, “I aint 
afraid of Two-Cent,” he reassured her out 
of the dark. “I hope there won’t anything 
happen to anybody tonight, but if it does, 
it’s going to happen to him.” 


FTER that they didn’t talk much, but 

waited in silence for Charbonneau, 
while Holyer tried to adjust himself to a 
world re-made. He felt that the change 
was going to be a permanent one. He was 
young and free and alone—not tied down 
by a wife or anything. With tomorrow’s 
sun life should be different. He swore it 
solemnly to himself there in the dark, and 
kept vigil over it with the passion of his 
recrudescent youth. 

The cold increased as though the bitter 
day had been no more than a tentative 
prelude to the real business of the night. 
The last snow-flakes drifted down and the 
moon gleamed on the heavy ice-crystals 
that covered the windows. A fox barked 
at it back in the hills. The house bumped 
tremendously, as if a bull moose had come 
down from the forest and kicked its 
ancient clapboarding; the great maples 
that towered straight up into the still 
night, as the frost rent their sturdy 
bodies, gave forth reports like pistol shots. 
The utter, final cold, that only waits the 
last flare of the sun to clamp down for 
eternity upon our little spinning midge of 
an earth, seemed stretching out experi- 
mental tentacles that made everything 
contract and crackle and snap. The 
northern lights sprang out suddenly and 
waved themselves fanwise back and forth 
across the zenith in gorgeous, rippling 
magnificence. 

And under them, as under the plumes 
of a catafalque, through the midst of the 
grandeur and the loveliness of the lonely 
northern night, Tousant Charbonneau 
came home; more softly than was his went; 
at a discreet and careful pace; sober now for 
all time; borne on an improvised stretcher of 
hemlock boughs by four of the men of Big 
Caribou; as hard and as cold and as dead 
as the field of ice that stretched away in 
front of his house under the’moon. 

It was very late—toward morning. 
The party rounded the clump of birch 
trees beside the road and started up the 
little hill for the house. Half hidden by 
the trees, they made only a moving blur 
on the snow and Holyer reached for the 
rifle and stood up, quietly. 

“*There’s four of them,” said Lanie. He 
had thought she was asleep. “They’re 
carrying something.” 

He went into the kitchen and put the 
rifle back in its place. Then he went to 
the door and held it open, while Lanie lit 
the lamp. A wave of cold as palpable as 
a wave of the sea came licking in. 

The men laid Charbonneau down on 
the old couch over by the wall, and one of 
them explained. Clinch Gibbons, with a 
wagonload of milk for the village, had 
found him sitting beside the road on the 
wall of snow the snow-plough had made, 
with a whisky bottle in his hand, frozen. 
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He had been to the village, borrowed a 
revolver and bought the whisky. 

They all looked at Two-Cent. He 
seemed to fill the room. He lay on his 
side, hunched up in a sitting posture. The 
whisky bottle was frozen tightly into his 
right hand. Hard patches of snow that 
had struck to him began to melt. His 
face— 

“Cover him up,” Lanie said abruptly. 

She turned away shivering and dropped 
into a chair and buried her face in her 
hands. 

Holyer took the red cloth from the 
table and covered him with it carefully. 


HE men stood awkwardly about the 

stove, shifting from one foot to the 
other like stall-weary horses. With difh- 
culty they began to talk of Tousant 
Charbonneau, constraining themselves 
to find virtues for him of a sort. 

Roxielanie seemed suddenly overcome 
by the dreary irony of their talk. She 
stretched her arms along the bare table, 
laid her head upon them and shook with 
weeping. It was the only feeling she 
showed that night. 

After a while the women came, and 
there was hubbub and confusion. Holyer 
was scarcely conscious of it, looking at 
Lanie Charbonneau and making up his 
mind. He had a somber feeling that the 
hand of Fate, stretched out for him once 
before, had taken Charbonneau instead, 
and now was stretched out again, and 
that this time it would accept no sub- 
stitutes. 

He touched Lanie’s arm. 
talk with you.” ; 

She got up and he drew her into a cor- 
ner of the room. 

“Have you got any money?” 

“Four dollars, and a twenty-five cent 
thrift stamp.” 

“Is there anybody you could go to?” 

“No ” 


“I want to 


“There aint any work you could do 
round here this time of year.” 

““No.”” 

“What you going to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He unbottoned his hip pocket and pro- 
duced some bills. 

“Here’s sixty dollars. 
at the look in her eyes. The sight of the 
money had brought them to life. “I just 
got paid. I'll go to town and make some 
more. You—you needn’t worry. I'll see 
you through.” 

She began to speak, but he caught up 
his jacket and stepped out into the glitter- 
ing morning, leaving her staring after him 
with the bills in her hand. 

The sun had risen brilliantly. Far off, 
at the foot of the frozen waters of Big 
Caribou, lifted the finger that had beck- 
oned to him most of his life: the great 
white brick monolith of the Hard Wood 
Dish Company’s chimney. Whenever a 
shakeup occurred in the lives of Big Cari- 
bou people and they felt the pinch of their 
poverty with unusual acuteness, they 
drifted down that way as shaken iron 
filings drift toward a magnet, deserting 
temporarily the poorer paid and easier 
work of caretaking. 

_ Many and many a day at pipe-lighting 
time—in the freshness of early morning 
or the replete peace of late afternoon— 
Jim Hoyler had looked at that chimney 
and derived a certain negative satisfaction 


I—” He stopped 


When the Ice Went Out: 
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He threw back his head and shouted—like a fox or a deer or a goose greeting the spring: 
“Look, Lanie, look! The ice is going out!” 


from his state in that at least it had not 
a included slaving for the Hard Wood 
ish Company. 

Well—standing there like a huge sym- 
bol of the power of industry, with the dark 
wind-cleaned green of the mountains slop- 
ing away from it on either hand, capped 
with a massive whorled and convoluted 
sphere of smoke that was lit to blinding 
or by the sun—it had got him at 
ast. 

There was only one way to “see Lanie 
through”—Lanie, whose eyes had lit at 
sight of the money—and that was to 
marry her. 

The crust he had broken through when 
he whipped Charbonneau was a crust of 
ice, that congealed slowly over him again 
as he plodded on toward the Dish Com- 
pany’s chimney, with his head down. 


T the end of three months, spring be- 

ing in the offing and the time at hand 
for the resumption of his summer work at 
Edbrooke Park, he plodded back again, 
with his head up. 

He could have ridden out with old Bat- 
tersby, the mail man, for half a dollar, but 
he had never in his life had half a dollar 
to spare and now he’d have to make every 
one of them that came his way do a dol- 
lar’s work. If for any reason Mr. Ed- 
brooke should decide not to hire him 


again—! It was lucky that he had a kind 
of pre-emptive right to the job. It was a 
bad place to be stranded in. 

Repeated threshings and winnowings of 
the elements of the situation had shown 
him clearly what he had to do, and he was 
steeling himself to do it with such courage 
as he could command. He was on his way 
to his annual interview with Mr. Ed- 
brooke and to repeat in person the offer 
of marriage that he had made to Roxie- 
lanie in his letters and that she in hers had 
tacitly accepted. 

He had put it in plain English, a day or 
two after he had got his job with the Dish 
Company: “I will marry you any time 
you are ready, and take care of you.” She 
thanked him for his “kind letter” and 
promptly each time when he sent her 
money twice, and he saw that she wanted 
to wait a little before she said in so many 
words that she would marry him, and that 
was the reason he hadn’t been out to see 
her during the three months; but he knew 
as well as she did herself that she had no- 
where else to turn and accepted the fact of 
this new burden that a never-too-kindly 
fortune had loaded upon him. 

She took the money “‘as a loan,” and he 
knew that the Linebacks, shiftless and 
worthless as to their men, their women 
colorless and characterless, were all of 
them curiously honest, and that if 
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anything kept him from marrying her, 
some day she would repay. 

But there was nothing to keep him. 

As he splashed along through the slush 
he had a sense of loss—felt that something 
he wanted had gone glimmering; but 
what was it? He had had fine, big, 
stirring dreams, but what about? About 
never having to take orders from a man 
like Edbrooke, about being his own boss 
somewhere and having a stake in the 
world. Funny now when he thought of it. 
It would be nice, as far as that went, never 
to work at all, to spend his winters in 
Florida, and have a house like Mr. 
Fremont’s, the banker’s, in the village. 
It was a big world, and there were a very 
« many different sorts of people in it. 

e had forgotten for a while that he was a 
Holyer of Big Caribou, and had been 


When the Ice Went Out: 


brought back to remembering again. 
That was all. 

He was going to the Park first. He 
wanted that matter off his mind before he 
saw Lanie. 

As he passed the Charbonneau shack it 
looked even drearier than usual. A corner 
of the roof of the wood shed had been 
broken in by the cumulative weight of the 
winter’s snow. Shoveling it away was a 
man’s job, and probably there had been 
no one about that she could ask to do it. 
And the rotting front steps had given way 
at last. The melting snow in the yard had 
a pock-marked appearance, and mud was 
everywhere. The shining, iced, Christ- 
mas-cake world had changed to a world of 
mud. Even the fine free stretches of the 
lake looked dirty. Lanie’s baggy two- 
color pound-calico dress was on the line. 
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Young Jim Hoyler turned his head away 
and trudged doggedly past. 

But he was coming back. The Holyers 
had the virtues of their defects; they 
didn’t take what they wanted, but they 
usually stood by. 


GOMETHING began to happen to 
Holyer at the Park gate. 

Just ots he reached it Mr. Edbrooke 
and three of his guests were driven past in 
a big shining closed car with four chains 
on the wheels. The chauffeur, coming on 
Holyer beyond a short tree-bordered 
curve, made no attempt to slacken speed 
and forced him to give way by jumping 
into a puddle. Standing there and getting 
the full splatter from the sweep of the 
wheels, he caught Mr. Edbrooke’s eye for 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Hashimura Togo, W esterner 


The Great 
New Pofpaganda to 


Japanese in Natural Sporting Life 


By 
Wallace 


Irwin 


INustrated by Louts Rogers 


To Editor Sunset Magazine whose 
brain is a beautiful landscape, 
full of woods 8 water. 

EAR SIR:— 

Do you imagine your- 
self to have. sifficiently 
strong political jerk with 

President Harding (Rep.) to 

require some legislation so that 

Far West can get a Japanese Na- 

tional Recreation & Amusement 

Park to make good health for 

self and friends? Yosemite Valley 

would be delicious pretty spot 
for this, but slightly too far off for 

Japanese low standard of living. 

Perhapsly Dept. of Interior would donate 

cheap section of Goldy Gate Park, which 

would be satisfactory etc to Cousin Nogi, 

Henry Clay Soda, S$. Wanda and entire 

committee of Nippon thinkers who wish 

to enjoy wild west in sporty adventures in 
the Great Outsides 

Those valuable thought arrived to me 
last Frydy, p. m., when several Best 
Minds came to set down on boxes in the 
fruitful vegetarian store of Togo & Nogi, 
Sacermento, Cal. First to arrive into our 
fashionable headqrtrs were Hon. Henry 
Clay Soda, Japanese printer. 


Outsides 
Make Record for 










We must get portraits of ourselves standing 





with bamboo ramrod and 
wild mackerel-fish 


“Togo,” pronounce this Soda gentle- 





“Togo,” he report with pearls on his 
shoes and university necktie, “I have be- 
came editor of a newspaper entitled Walk- 
ing Backwards. Object: Poppaganda. 
On the strength of this could I borrow a 
orange!” 

“On the strength of that you could 
borrow eggs,” dib Cousin Nogi, who is 
slightly Scottish. 

For smart reply Hon. Soda put German 
indemnity into his eyebrows and tooked* 
a Navy orange, price IIc from our beauti- 
ful window and how could we get wealthy 
from such behavior? 


man, “while I am peeling oblige me with 
your attention. I am going to speak about 
Nature. Have you noticed something? 
Hash wind & rain of winter has melted 
away from this west coast, so dearie loved 
by all Japanese. The ground is full of 
sprouts. O happy thermometer, rising 
mercurially in the middle of summer!” 

“Why do you stand there talking hotel 
and railroad literature?” I ask to know 

eevly. 

“Ah this!” he corrode with music. “I 
am talking about Weather.” 

“Why you choose such a vacuum topick 
when there is Russia, Senator Penrose and 
prizefighting to converse?” 

“Hissy!” Hon. Soda make secret service 
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eyewink. “This are New Pop- 
paganda, very fashionable, w hich 
I am preparing for editorial.” 

Me and Nogi stand 
for that phenomenal. 

“Did you ever think of some- 
thing?’ require Soda. “Japa- 
nese, despite of fine reputation 
for banzai, hara-kiri, jiu-jitsu 
and other characteristics, have y, 
got no record in America for 
outsides sporting life. How 
could Americans learn to admire 
us if we set all day manufac- 
turing money? We _ should 
learn to get more loose. We 
should learn to dress like a golf 
and study habits of _ bears, 
tennis, Jack London and High 
Sierras. Canadian Rockies would 
be higher class but unAmerican. 
In despite of Faversham quali- 
ties of Hon. Sessue Hayakawa 
there are no Japanese bronko- 
bursters or cow-catchers in emo- 
: ym pictures, similar to Hon. 

m. S. Hart. Why is?” 

"No intellectual reply from me & Nogi. 

“Tt is duty of all Japanese,” decompose 
ie on. Soda, “‘to teach Americans to love 

s for ourselves alone. This we could not 
* by so much long hours addicted to 
farming, bookkeeping & stenography. We 
must get portraits of ourselves standing 
with bamboo ramrod in one hand and 
wild-mackere!l fish in other. We must 
have our photos published in Sabbath 
newspapers looking pretty Stewart Edw. 
White with label, ‘Hashimura Togo Mur- 
dering Enlarged Game.’ From that Cau- 
cassian persons will know that we are not 
all work and no play. We can relapse.” 

S. Wanda, Japanese Socialist, come into 
our store in the middle of this oratorio 

“O tell me, Mr. Comrad,” dictate this 
Wanda man, “‘how you expect get us back 
to nature without a pogrom?” 

“Tt has been done daily in Russia,” nar- 
rate Henry Clay Soda. “Also I have 
wrote up a pogrom of compressed com- 
prehensibleness, by golly.” 

He make fish-hook motion to pocket 
and fetch forth a paper full of documents. 
He commence reading: 

“Name of this organism shall be The 
Japanese Idol Hour Enjoyment and 
Shooting Club. 

“Objeckt—To promote deep breathing, 
destroy wild life (birds, fish, insects, 
bears, etc.) and get acquainted with 
reporters. 
‘“‘Membership—All Asiaticks admitted 
with exception of Chinese, Koreans, 

Hindus and the Philippine Islands. 
Meeting Place—Not decided yet. 

Somewhere in Nature would be best. 

Western Hemisphere preferred. Rocky 

Mts. would be suitable, but must not be 

too far from telephone. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


“Since Hon. Idol Hour Etc. Club are 
firmly formed to teach Japanese habits 
of refined laziness we begg to snuggest 
severe Course of Study to learn how. 
Therefore we submit following pogrom 
for Perfect Day of Rest amidst Nature: 

“3 a. m.—Idol Hour Clubbers aroused 
by buggle call. One (1) hour rock- 
climbing drill with lecture on geology. 

**4a.m.—One hour study Habits of 
Bears, using live bate if pussible. 


gast 


Hashimura Togo, Westerner: 


After buggle call, one hour rock- 


climbing drill with lecture 
















on geology 


“*s a. m.—Study of [ani- 
mal life from books. 
Natural historical 
works entitled ‘Goldy 
Whales of California’ 
‘The Bear Cat’ ‘Tar- 
zan the Ape’ ‘Lasso 
the Elephant’ and 
‘The Moon Calf’ will 
teach us how to get 
acquainted with speci- 
mens before shooting. 


“> a m.—Breakfast of 
canned salmon _ with 
majik lantern lecture 
showing Japanese fish- 


eries in Columbia 
river. 
8:30 to 12— Fishing 


This s porismanship 
will cansist of follow- 
ing branches: 


A—Study of trout- 
fly industry in Ger- 
many and Switzerland previous to 
war. 
i si 4 
917. 
12 “fonvieisl—Lianking of what re- 
mains after breakfast 
“Afternoon—Dev oted to writing essays 
on Healthfui Jimnasticks. Members of 
Idol Hour Club will be commanded to 
furnish National League scores for 11 
years and autobiography of Hon. Jno. 
Dempsey. After this—” 


of U. S. Fisheries Report 


This Henry Clay Soda discontinue off 
his reading because S. Wanda, Japanese 
Socialist, make noise resembling Satdy 
night in Moscow. 

“I ask to know!” he holla. “Are not 
Japanese sificiently worn down growing 
potatoes etc. by moonlight so to beat 
white man without laboring themselve 25 LO 
death on pogrom of vacation?” 

“Not is!’ notate Soda. “If Rev. 
Mikado sent us here to beat white man at 
work, we must equally beat him at play. 
If American will be jolly in hours of ease, 
then Japanese must stroggle earnestly to 
be jollier still. Perhapsly some of us wish 
to be elected President of U.S.in the soon 
eventually.” 
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I set concealed inside myself, not wish- 
ing to mention my nomination. 

“Tt are customary for Presidents,” re- 
search Soda, ‘‘to get photo of themselves 
in clothing cf outsides sport. Hon. Roose- 
velt admire wearing bear-killing bocts on 
top of Arizona horsemanship. Hon. Taft 
wore national costume of Golf all around 
his width. Hon. Wilson look similar with 
white pants. Hon. Harding attire his legs 
Scottishly to allure Hebrew fish in Florida. 





Can a Japanese ever set in 
unless he has 


How then? 
throne of Washington, D. C., 
shaken hands with wild goats, nibliks or 
yachting?” 

“T shall learn that science to morrow,” 


I narrate with eclesiastical voice. 

“Excuse, please,” corrode S. 
“I must return to my soviet.” 

Therefore he retreat away, followed by 
Henry Clay Soda and all his originality. 

Mr. Editor, no more soonly was I left 
alonesome in my store than I commence 
thinking what branch of sportsmanship | 
should practice on. O surely, I think it, 
nothing could be mere sinful than to re- 
main interned at home when nature is full 
of smiling invitations. This sweetish 
Goldy West belong to me, nearly. to do 
what I wish with. Shall I remain station- 
ary, thinking of toc war tax, when Rooster 
Rock could be climbed and make me 
famus, maybe? 

Late that evening p. m. when we had 
closed up store and was , peed cash- 
register to bed, I mention this important 
topick to Cousin Nogi. But he remain 
very snub-nosed and main street. 

“Is your soul so pressed together like 
that?” I require. “Can you not get full of 
poetry and go 4th cruelly to kill animals?” 


Wanda, 
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NATURE ON 
O West 


“T shall leave those to Beef Trust,” 
snork Nogi without bliss. 

Therefore I set by lamplight to write 
poetry for Henry Clay Soda so he put it 
in Walking Backwards. I start musing 
like following natural song: 


Hashimura Togo, Westerner: 


Why are no Japanese bronko- 
bursters or cow-catchers in 
emotion pictures, similar to 


Hon. Wn. S. Hart? 


SUNNY SIDE OF 


ROCKIES, P. M. 


Setting on the gilt fringe 
(Western latitude of America) 
You are full of interest. 
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Your total area is 1,098,055 sq. miles 

And you have considerable grandeur of 
natural scenery 

Including annual poultry show, Peta- 
luma, and round-up, Pendleton 

Come, then, my soul! 

Let us arise by early morning alarm 
clock 

And take a gun. 

How many things we can shoot, 

Including quail, ducks and venison. 

We shall wear leather pants 

On our less 

i go to vicinity famus for panthers, 

How we shall enjoy 

Hand-to-mouth encounter 

With wildly beasts 

Nothing smaller than 
bear 

Will satisfy our yearn— 


34 size grizzled 


At this elevation of climax, Mr. Editor, 
my Muse was broken off. Shakespeare 
could not work next to a garage, and I am 
similar. Noises was enraging all around 
me throughout our fruit & vegetation 
store. 

IT look. There stood Cousin Nogi betop 
63 pecks of potatus, holding stove-poke 
in his angry knuckles. 

“What there?” I ask it. 

“Hissy!” he narrate. “Enclose the 
door so it cannot escape away. I shall 
stroke this beastly annimal if nothing 


else. 

I stand jellied. Nogi make 13 Samurai 
movements across box of carrots. He 
plunge stove-poke with considerable 
swordsmanship. Frights filled my im- 
aginary eyebrows. 

Then whack!!! Down jounce that 
stove-poke behind orange-crate. 

“Banzai!” pronounce Nogi. 

Then he stuck his hand-clasp to floor 
and brought it up containing what he 
killed. A mouse. 


Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 
Hasuimura Toco. 





A Hill-Song 


By Ted Olson 


Oh, towns were made for listless folk, who tread 
an ordered round, 

Who fence their petty lives about with mark and 
mete and bound. 

But hills were made for virile folk, who dare to 
walk alone, 

With all the world beneath their feet, and all the 
sky their own. 


Oh, streets were made for feeble feet that keep a 
mincing pace, 

That beat a treadmill path across the city s 
hampered space. 

But trails were made for sturdy feet, that love to 
do and dare, 

And ask no pleasure but a road that leads them 
anywhere. 


Oh, roofs were made for timid heads, that guard 
their eyes from fright, 

With lofty beams and rafters strong above them 
day and night. 

But hills enfold a sounder sleep, warm in a 


blanket bed, 


With aspens laughing in the wind, and star-fire 


overhead. 


And city folk may have their town, and walk their 
ordered way; 

And live their close and sheltered lives, day by 
eventless day. 

But we who are the hill-folk will ask of God this 


grace— 
A winding trail beneath our feet; the hill-wind in 
our face. 
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ANDLING a large number 

of sheep in rough, open coun- 

try is a liberal education. 

Although this education in- 
cludes agriculture, forestry, law and 
domestic “science it specializes in lan- 
guages—what language depends entirely 
on the nationality of the herder and his 
gift of tongues. 

The information developed during the 
course is various, and often startling. 
For instance, I now know that a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing is an _ innocent-eyed, 
coarse-wooled, traitorous-hearted, black- 
faced ewe. The way these deceptive old 
Amazons can deal misery to a herder 
amounts to a downright talent. 

There are two classes of black-faces: 
the “outlaws” and the “tourists.” The 
outlaws have a dash of hermit-blood in 
their veins. An outlaw plays a lone hand. 
She is of the band, but not with it—that 
is, she is not with iL oftener than she can 
help. In the spring, before the sheep 
leave the winter range for the summer 
range in the mountains, the outlaw is the 
sheep that develops such a fondness for 
the neighbors’ wheat fields. A sheep- 
tighe fence does not exist so far as the 
outlaw is concerned, excepting when the 
herder is trying to get her back through 
one. And when ske is taken to the 
mountains, the outlaw uses almost dia- 
bolical genius in her efforts to trustrate 
the attempts of the herder and dogs to 
hold her wanderlust in check. 

[he tourist black-faces are noted for 
their love of scenery. They delight in 
exploring distant cafions and_ peaks. 
Quite frequently they become so fascin- 
ated in their pioneering expedicions chat 
they forget to come back. It would not 
tub the fur of the herder’s temper the 








Chaperoning ‘‘Outlaws,’ 





wrong way quite so much if they were not 
so underhanded about it Usually, while 
the herder and dogs are indulging in their 
noonday nap, some wiry-muscled old 
leader will make up a sight-seeing party 
and quietly pull out. Just as innocently 
as though there was not foul plav afoot, 
they feed slowly round some bluff or 
screen of brush. Once out of sight, judg- 





On Goose Creek we turned the band loose and 
the herders sat on pack boxes all day long 








From Electric Peak to the foot of Cement Hill, a scant three miles, is the only easy going on the Sunrise Trail 


On the Sunrise Sheep Trail 


‘Tourists’ and ‘‘Fine Wools’ in Rough 
Country Provides a Libera] Education—Including the Languages 


By Ray Palmer Tracy 


ing by the distances they sometimes 

cover, they must take to their heels and 

run until out of breath. Occasionally a 

bunch of these tourists gets completely 
away from the herder. Perhaps they 
will turn up, days or even weeks later, at 
some ranch or other sheep camp, miles 
from the spot where they gave the herder 
the slip. Once in a while, like the boats 
that sail to the Port of Missing Ships, 
nothing is ever heard of them. 

Against my better judgment and the 
gloomy predictions of the herder, I 
allowed a “friend” to place six hundred 
black-faces with my band of “‘fine wools.”’ 
The operation of mixing the two breeds 
of sheeo for herding purposes was about 
as peaceful as mixing fire with TNT— 
they blew up and scattered in all direc- 
tions. Without doubt J succeeded in 
fitting myself out with the worst band in 
the world. That’s truth. No less a 
person than the herder, who had handled 
sheep in two languages for twenty years, 
declared, while jumping up and down on 
his hat and calling on all of the saints to 
witness the fact, that of all the knot- 
headed, flint-hearted animals he had ever 
had the misfortune to dog off a bedding 
ground, these same sorrow-spreaders had 
the universe beaten! 


Mixed Misery 


This mixed band dealt in misery in 
wholesale quantities. Its operations were 
extensive and carefully carried out. The 
very first night in the mountains it 
showed itself in its true colors. 

The herder had picked out a nice, 
rocky knob for a bed ground. It was such 
an ideal spot for a sheep to rest herself 
it was impossible to understand how any 
clean-minded old ewe could even look at 
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1¢ without yawning. But when the band 
had gorged itself on the succulent brush 
on the mountainside, did it clamber up 
on the rocky knob and settle down with a 
sigh of content? Not so the herder could 
notice it! The band turned up its col- 
lective nose at the nice, comfortable rocks 
and selected for itself the orneriest bed 
ground to be found—that is, the “‘fine 
wools” did. As for the black-faces, they 
could see no good reason why they should 
bed at all. 

It was somewhere round the coyote 
hour of midnight when the black-faces 
transacted their first coup. The tactics 
they had been using were proving to be 
a fizzle. Each fresh attempt they made 
to pull away from the band, Rover and 
Paddy—the dogs—un- 
der the encouragement 
of the herder, put them 
back to the bed ground 
with added bloodshed. 
Appaiently they yielded 
to the inevitable and 
quieted down. 

With our suspicions 
somewhat lulled, Jack— 
the herder—and | de- 





cided to turn in. We 
made our bed in the 
center of the section 


through which the black- 
faces were attempting 
most of their pulling. 
The simple task was 
accomplished by spread- 
ing our blankets on the 
mountainside and pick- 
mg the loose rocks and 
sticks from under them. 
The ground was so steep 
we were almost in an 
upright position. Only 
a fallen log against which 
we braced our feet pre- 
vented us from tobog- 
ganing into the cafon. 

had barely fallen asleep when a 
terrifying figure with a rope in his hand 
came after me. Round and round Dream- 
land we went. He was just about to 
throw the rope round my neck when | 
whirled and grappled with him. The 
next minute the herder woke me with 
his efforts to pry me loose 

For a moment I was so confused } did 
not catch what Jack was saying. When 
I did get my bearings and glance about 
] saw that the bed ground was empty. 

“Tack!” I yelled, “the sheep are gone!” 

“That,” he replied, “is no reason fer 
chokin’ a fella to death!” 

I will not repeat the conversation that 
passed between us. It was a spontaneous 
outburst, blossoming straight from the 
heart. It is enough to relate that it took 
a full hour of stumbl’ng round in the 
faint light and all of the skin off my right 
shin before we got the sheep back to the 
bed ground 


The Great Divide 


Our range included a small section of 
upturned country near the railroad in the 
Bitter Root section of the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Montana. Also, when that was 
fed out, by trailing the band over peaks, 
along ridges and across all but impassable 
canons for twenty-five miles, we had a big 
slice of territory on both sides of the great 
divide between Montana and Idaho. A 
orest ranger was to guide us over the 


unknown trail, but he never materialized. 
The sheep, from previous experience, 
knowing that the tender grass would be 
found on the high range close to the snow 
line, were anxious to be on their way. 
Balked in their attempts to depart, they 
made life a burden for the herder and the 
dogs. Jack declared that he was trained 
to a point where he could win a handicap 
race against any foot-racer in the world 
over any sort of country, up to a distance 
of two miles. 

There came a day when the feed gave 
out on the strip of range near the railroad 
and we could wait no longer, ranger or no 
ranger. But it was imperative that we 
have a man who had at least a general 
idea of the country that we must traverse. 





Our range went over peaks. along ridges and across all but impassable 


canons for twenty-five miles 


That is how Bert happened to be added 
to the executive staff of the expedition. 
I found him at a ranch house near the 
railroad at the close of the second day of 
my search. He answered all of the re- 
quirements save in one serious particular 

he was deaf. He could cook; he knew 
how to pack; he had a slight knowledge 
of the country over which we had to 
travel, but hearing was a lost art with 
him. 

In our pack string we had white 
patriarch with a ringbone who answered 
to the name of Old Donner. In his 
second colthood he, like Bert, had suffered 
a loss of the lion’s share of his hearing. 
They made a pathetic and aggravating 
pair. Neicher one of them could hear 
the cathedral-like tones of the bells hung 
on the necks of the other horses beyond 
a distance of a few hundred feet. 

Bert had great faith in Old Donner. 
If Old Donner declared by his actions 
that the balance of the pack string had 
evaporated, Bert accepted it as a truthful 
statement. Taking Old Donner at his 
word, during the course of his stay with 
re Bert circled unmeasured miles looking 
for the tracks that would prove that the 
pack string had pulled for the railroad, 
only to find that the other horses were ” 
practically where he had left them. It 
was noticeable that when the pack string 
actually did give Bert the slip, Old 
Donner was an enthusiastic member of 
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the excursion. Jack was of the opinion 
that Old Donner loved his little joke. 

It was quite a spectacle to watch the 
band break against the jack pine and 
buck brush thickets like the waves of 
the sea against a coast bluff. Then it 
was a trial of patience to hold the band 
<omile against the almost impenetrable 
brush until in sheer desperation the sheep 
began to trickle through. In the mean- 
time it was worth anybody’s while to 
listen to the remarks of the packer as 
he sized up the thicket, got his ax, spit 
on his hands and proceeded to hack out 
a horse trail. Water was entirely missing. 
An occasional creek in the bottom of a 
chasm, and just about as accessible as 
the rain in a cloud, furnished proof of 
flowing water, but it 
never filled a coffee pot 
of ours. Sometimes the 
packer was forced to re- 
turn along the trail for 
four or five miles of the 
toughest kind of travel- 
ing 1n order to water the 
horses and to fill the 
water sacks for camp 
use and for the dogs. 


Two Hundred Stra ys 


During a midnight 
thunder storm, under 
cover of the noise made 
by wind, rain and thun- 
der, half the band pulled 
out of the bed ground 
and climbed to the top 
of Sunrise Mountain. 
Fortunately we found 
them in the morning 
before they scattered for 
feed—that is, we found 
all but the two hundred 
which had hit out on the 
back trail for the rail- 
road. 

The rain had washed 
out all of the tracks as effectually as 
though the sheep had pulled up their 
trail and taken it with them. There 
was nothing to guide us save the 
misleading fact that we had found the 
others on the top of Sunrise Mountain. 
Naturally, we supposed that the missing 
members were up there too. But after 
Bert and I had crawled through the brush 
and over the windfalls for a couple of days 
without running across a trace of the run- 
aways, we began to have our doubts. 
However, we decided to make one last 
effort. We decided to have Jack take the 
balance of the band up on Sunrise Moun- 
tain in the hope that we would pick up the 
strays. On the return trip, Jack got lost! 
Surrounded with brush, rocks and trees 
and a dozen ridges, all looking very much 
alike, he took the band down the wrong 
ridge. Bert had gone to town after sup- 
plies. As a consequence, evening found 
me in sole possession of the camp and a 
large sized worry as to what had become 
of Jack and the sheep. 

Making up my mind that something 
was wrong, I descended to the head of one 
of the branches of Sunrise Creek and fol- 
lowed its course round the foot of the 
, tidges, where I suspected Jack had be- 
come confused. 

It soon became so dark that I made my 
way with great difficulty over the rocks 
and windfalls. Every few minutes | 
stopped and listened and whistled on an 
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empty cartridge to attract Jack’s atten- 
tion. At last I heard a faint answering 
whistle far down the creek. Half an hour 
later J met Jack and the dogs working to 
meet me. 

“Jack, where are the sheep?” I asked. 

In the course of my life I have asked 
many questions and have received a great 
variety of answers, but for amazing in- 
formation and brevity Jack’s answer sur- 
passed anything in my experience. He 
said that he was damned if he knew! Be- 
fore I had time to get my jaw shut, he 
started on a tirade against the country, 
the sheep and everything connected with 
them, including myself, the deaf packer 
and the dogs. Nevertheless Jack knew 
where the band was. When he calmed 
down I learned that the sheep 
were banked up against an 
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Camas. The presence of this weed neces- 
sitated moving camp without delay. Just 
over a small ridge to the east we found an- 
other fine spot and located there. This 
range proved to be free from poison. Once 
more we had time to turn our attention 
toward locating the missing two hundred. 

The hard luck incidental to trailing a 
band of sheep in the mountains never 
picks out a special victim. Its wings are 
so wide that very few escape their 
shadows. The year before, one of our 
summer range neighbors lost sixteen hun- 
dred yearlings in a forest fire; he felt that 
he was lucky to escape with his life. 
While we were camped at the foot of Ce- 
ment Hill, this same man lost sixty head 
through a pile-up when a green herder 
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behind him. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced that he was the greatest sheep- 
herder in the world. I have met several 
of the greatest sheep-herders in the world,- 
but Nick is the only one I have ever met 
who surpassed every one in all the other 
occupations of life, including cooking and 
the gallantries that assist in making a suc- 
cessful ladies’ man. He ate of my cooking 
for three meals, although the food must 
have nearly gagged him, before in sheer 
desperation he started to supervise my 
nisguided efforts. 

“There!”’ he exclaimed, at the end bf 
the first lesson in bread making, “‘you do 
jest as I tell you an’ you get the w-h-i-t- 
e-s-t n-i-c-e-s-t bread as ever you did see 
it! My bread is always that way! You 

ask Willie Brown; you ask 
Henry Smith; you ask John 





impassable barrier of windfalls 
about half a mile down stream 
from where we were then stand- 
ing I also gathered that for 
some unaccountable reason, I 
was to blame for the whole 
business and that it was quite 
likely that half the band would 
be smothered from piling up 
before morning. 

His pessimistic prophecy did 
not come true. We reached 
the sheep, unharmed, by mid- 
night and got them back to 
the camp next morning with 
the loss of only three. The 
prospects of finding the miss- 
ing two hundred were getting 
slimmer every minute. The 
feed was gone in the vicinity 
of the saddle where we were 
camped and we were forced to 
abandon our search fer the 
time. 

Nine Hours a Mile 
That 
continued 
into the head of 
Creek. The hill was. steep, 
loose rocks and logs covered 
the ground. Perhaps I exag- 
gerated when I stated that we 
continued the march; the 
progress was more like shoving 
a reluctant cat down the trunk 


afternoon we 
march down 


Windfall 


same 
the 





An Inspired Optimist 
By Ad. Schuster 


I’ve fished for tripe in Tripoli 
And I’ve blown the blooming Horn, 
I’ve had my say in far Cathay 
And I’ve roasted Capricorn. 
I've seen ’em fight at Battle Creek, 
I’ve lived on the Isle of Swat, 
I’ve froze my nose in Arctic snows 
And I know an awful lot. 


So— 


I say to the guy of the weepy eye 
Who sings that the world is bad: 

It’s a good old sphere and the sky is clear 
And the best we ever had. 

] poke my fire and | thump my lyre 
And I sing dull care asleep; 

I'll stand the gaff with an honest laugh 
For I know too much to weep, 

I do, 


I know too much to weep. 


Jones about my bread! You 
| see what they say! They 
| know!” Since Brown, Smith 

and Jones were a thousand 
miles away, in Oregon, I took 
Nick’s word for it. According 
to Nick’s standards, my ignor- 
ance about sheep and anything 
that had to do with the hand- 
ling of a camp was appalling. 


Uncanny Power 





In some respects, Nick justi- 
fied his own opinion of himself 
as a sheep-herder. His knowl- 
edge of sheep and their habits, 
which he demonstrated on oc- 
| casion, sometimes bordered on 
the uncanny. In the morning 
he could size up the day as to 
the direction of the wind and 
| its velocity; whether the sky 
would be clear or cloudy; then. 
after a careful survey of the 
slope and the lay of the coun- 
try to be herded over, he could 
foretell where the sheep would 





be ranging practically every 
hour of the day. He also 
possessed the power to allow 

one an opportunity to 


under-rate his greatness. The 
| choice nuggets of wisdom that 
| I picked up while we were 
after the missing two hundred 
were numerous and of un- 


| no 
| 





of atree. The sheep were well 

aware that there was not a 

mouthful of feed at the bottom of the 
canon and contested every inch of the 
way. We were just nine hours in crowd- 
ing them down to the creek, a distance of 
less than a mile. 

After we crossed Windfall Creek and 
started to scale Electric Ridge, the sheep 
traveled better, but there was no im- 
provement in the trail. If possible, it was 
worse. The crest of Electric Ridge was 
buried under ten feet of snow, packed so 
hard by the action of the wind and sun 
that neither the sheep nor the horses had 
any difficulty in crossing it. Of course 
there was no feed with such a solid cover- 
ing, and the speed we made after hitting 
the snow-line partially compensated us 
for the days when we had been able to ad- 
vance only a few hundred yards. From 
the end of the ridge to the shelter of Ce- 
ment Hill was a scant three miles of the 
only easy going on the Sunrise Sheep 

rail. 

The first day on the new range we lost 
four sheep from poisoning by eating Death 








dogged the sheep among a tangle of wind- 
falls. At the same time, another neighbor 
lost one hundred and seventy lambs by 
poison range. Our nearest neighbor, who 
was only about eight miles south of us, 
had a different brand of trouble. He had 
lost very few sheep, but his valuable dog 
drowned in a miner’s flume, while one of 
his herders, a greenhorn from Erin, had 
become so terrified by the wildness and 
roughness of the country that he fled for 
civilization. To cap the climax. he got 
into an argument with h‘s remaining 
herder over the proper location for their 
camp, with the result that the herder quit. 
Since it was necessary for me to have a 
man to help hunt the lost sheep—it is un- 
lawful to leave a herder alone in the Mon- 
tana mountains for more than seventy- 
two consecutive hours, so I could not take 
Bert with me—I hired my _ neighbor’s 
quitting herder as he came through our 
camp on his way to the railroad. 

Nick was of Balkan extraction with a 
long record of successful sheep-herding 





doubted value. Theinstruction 
continued without recess up to 
the hour ve found the sheep, which joyous 
event we celebrated on our second day 
from camp. 

The two hundred tourists ended the trip 
at a ranch within a mile of the unloading 
station. ‘Ten days before Nick and | 
arrived, they had appeared on the outside 
of the ranch fence and were sizing up the 

oat crop when the rancher discovered them 
and set his son to herding'them on our range. 

Although it was then four o’clock in the 
afternoon, we decided to start back imme- 
diately. Nick took the sheep and hit up 
the trail, while I lingered behind, feeling 
for my checkbook and wondering if the 
man with whom I had to deal had a kindly 
nature. The veil of my wondering was 
quickly brushed away. He merely asked 
for two hundred and fifty dollars, which, 
as nearly as I could figure hurriedly, he in- 
tended to use in buying another ranch like 
the one he already had. The checkbook 
went back into my pocket and we pro- 
ceeded to review the case. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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We put our feet on the stove and lit up while the wind rattled the edges of the tin roof 


A Wind to Heaven 


Spike Encounters It on a Wild New Year's Eve 


RODE up to old Jack Murphy’s 
house in the hills on a_ horrible 
windy New Year’s eve about dusk, 
and hollered to see if he was at 
home. He stuck his head out of the 
door and squinted at me and said: 
“Hello, young coyote.” 
“Howdy, old wolf,” said I. ‘Got a 
fre in that den of yours?” 

“Seguro!”’ he bawled back through the 
wind. 
in and 
ready.” 


have some chuck. Supper’s 


So I took my horse into the shed out of 


the wind, and was pretty glad of a chance 
to get out of the wind myself. Jack was 
a prospector and I was a cow man but 
we were near neighbors, being only about 
five miles apart, and right good friends. 

We had lots of sympathy for each other 
because we were both family men. I had 
two dogs and five cats, and he was fixed 
up with five dogs, three cats and a pet 
raven. His dogs always traveled with 
him, the biggest of them a broken-hearted 
lop-eared hound that always looked as 
if he was about to bust into tears, and the 
least a kyoodle half a size larger than a 
cottontail rabbit that Jack used to take 
up on the saddle in front of him if he was 
riding far. Often the whole family would 
come stringing into my house about sun- 
down for supper, and then Jack and I 

would pass the evening talking family 

matters and telling yarns, stopping every 

now and then to ontangle our dogs when 

they got disagreeable to each other about 

something. I didn’t visit him so often 

because his house was two miles off of the 

road in a country that was mostly straight 

up and down, but whenever my riding 
took me over there he was always glad 


“Fall off of your horse and come 


By Badger Clark 


Author of: The Spike Saddler Series 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


to see me and showed me a good time. 

“Smeil that mutton?” said he, when we 
had got set down to supper, with the pet 
raven perched on the back of his chair 

and the dogs and cats circled round wait- 
ing for whatever might happen to come 
their way. 

“Mutton?” said I. At first I thought 
he meant what he said, there being a 
Mexican goat outfit in the neighborhood, 
and then | noticed he was winking at me 
with the whole side of his ornery old face. 
Jack was the wickedest-looking man I 
ever knowed, with a black mustache that 
curled down round his jaws and a little 
black goatee that pointed up toward his 
hawk nose, sunk cheeks, a bald head and 
snaky eyes that blinked out of a pair of 
little bluish caves shaded with big bushy 
eyebrows. He was enough to scare chil- 
dren into fits and yet—funny—most of 
them liked him, and he them. 

I sawed off a piece of the meat and 
tasted it, and then I said: “Mutton! 
You old outlaw! That’s antelope meat as 
sure as I’m three weeks old. There aint 
over two dozen antelope left in the coun- 
ty and the law makes ’em holy. You 


ought to be in jail.” 

He throwed back his head and laughed 
round a piece of meat in his teeth, and 
then let on to be solemn all of a sudden. 

“How could I help it?” he whined. “It 
I was hunting 


was a awful accident. 


rabbits for the family and this foo! 
thing jumped right in front of my 
thirty -thirty just as I drawed trigger. 

“Of course you alw Vays hunt rabbits 
with a thirty-thirty,” I sneered. 

“Not always,” he answered, “but 
there’s a breed of jackrabbits over here 
in Catclaw Caron that grow as big 

as yearlin’s—” 

And so he went on, enjoying himself 
about that antelope and licking his old 
chops over the meat mainly because it 
had been killed contrary to law. That 
was Jack. He seldom got into bad trouble 
but he always liked to do things a little 
onregular. If the law had been a barb 
wire fence he always rode so close to it 
that his pants and his skin would have 
been pretty ragged most of the time. 


AFIER supper he got out his old pipe, 
with the stem wrapped in string be- 
cause he hadn’t many teeth left to hold it, 
and we put our feet on the stove and lit 
up. I always liked to chin with him. He 
had been a Colorado sheriff back in the 
days when a sheriff had to go to bed with 
his boots and both sixshooters on; he had 
hunted grizzly bears in the big mountains; 
he had traded with the Indians, and he 
had prospected in all sorts of God-forsaken 
places, and there was nothing he liked 
better than to tell about old times. Meb- 
be lots of the stories he told were lies, 
more or less, but they were lively lies and 

well told, and if that kind of lying aint 

proper what’s to become of the peopl 


“that write books? 


I was sinfully comfortable, with plenty 
of tobacco in easy reach, a cat on one of 
my knees and a dog’ s chin on the other, 
while the wind roaring outside and rattling 
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the loose edges of the tin roof made me 
hate to think of the ride home, but I 
knowed my family must be getting hun- 
gry, so about ten o’clock I cleared away 
the cat and dog and got up. 

“What’s the rush:” said Jack. “Set 
down a while. I was going to tell you 
about one time—” 

¥ got to go to town early in the morn- 
ing,” said I. 

“Well, wait a while and I'll ride with 
you,’ said he. “I gota piece of business 
up on the mountain tonight.” 

" onightt said I, surprised. 
body dying?” 

“Yes,” he grinned. “The Old Year’s 
dying and that’s what calls me out—like 
a doctor.” 

“Don’t you reckon he'll die without 
your assistance?” 

“Yes, but I got to be at a certain place 
when he dies.” 

“Oh,” said I. ““He’s leaving you some- 
thing in his will, is he?’ 

“Just that!” old Jack laughed—one 
of his mean laughs. ° “Stillman’s rights 
in the Little Edna claim peter out at 
twelve o’clock tonight, and I’m going 
to be Johnny on the spot to slap in my 
location notice.” 

“Aint Stillman re- 
locating?” 

“Don’t think so. 
[he poor mucker told 
me the other day that 
he’s broke and is going 
to throw up every- 
thing and go back to 
work in the mines.” 

“Aint you got 
enough acres of rock 
and scrub cedar in 
these mountains al- 
ready to keep you 
amused?” I asked. 
“What do you want 
this Little Edna claim 
for—arattlesnake 
conservatory?” 

Jack screwed up his 
wicked old eyes and 
grinned at me for a 
minute. 

“Well,” he said, 
“you aint a mining 
man and your mouth 
don’t generally leak 
much, so I’ll tell you. 
It’s this way: I never 
thought nothing of 
the Little Edna one 
way or the other ontil 
one day this month 
when I was up on the 
mountain hunting for 
my pack-horse. I shot 
a rabbit as I went 
along and he rolled 
down into a deep little 
gully full of catclaw. 
I went down and got 
him and was about to 
crawl out again, when 
I seen a place where a 
horse had slipped last 
summer during the 
rains and scraped off 
the surface dirt. And 
under that dirt—well, 


“Any- 


I never seen such stuff 
but once or twice be- 
fore, and that was up 
north—so rotten rich 


“Flash a match here!” 


A Wind to Heaven: 


that it give me chills up and down my 
back to look at it.” 

“Copper?” said I, getting interested. 

Gold!’ he cooed. ‘““The good old yel- 
low stuff! There must have been a thou- 
sand or two right in sight. I didn’t 
oncover no more of 1 it because that might 
not be right honest.” Jack stopped and 
grinned at his delicate honesty ontil his 
goatee near touched the end of his crooked 
old nose. “I pulled down some dry brush 
and hid the place for fear of accidents 
and then come away, but I haven’t slept 
much nights for the last two weeks, I’m 
tellin’ you. Now I’m going up there to- 
night and cinch that claim, and you come 
along—it’s pretty much on your way 
home. I might want a witness, anyway, 
in case I have to kill a few people.” 

“But where does Stillman come out 
at?” I asked, half mad though it wasn’t 
none of my business. ‘He has pecked 
away on that group of claims for at 
least three years, and I know that he’s 
spent money for powder and caps in 
the last six months that ought to been 
spent on clothes for his wife and kids. 
Where does Stillman get off at in this 
bonanza business?” 





he said, 
I seen the date on the paper 
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I done it, and in the second the match burned 
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“He gets off right where he belongs,’ 
growled Jack. ‘‘He worked in some stope 
ontil he learned how to tell the difference 
between porphyry and plum puddin’, and 
then he went to prospecting, thinking he 
was a miner. He aint; he’s nothing but 
a mucker—aint got nothing but a strong 
back and a weak mind. The place for 
him is bouncing round on the end of a 
shovel about seven hundred feet under- 
ground—and then the boss will have to 
watch him to see that he don’t hurt 
himself.” 

“But the woman and kids—” 

“Well they’re his woman and kids,” 
snarled Jack. “I aint their provider. 
But say,” he went on, getting good- 
humored again. “Say, boy, you watch 
me six months from now. I own a couple 
of houses in Denver now and got enough 
to live on, but livin’ aint enough. [ like 
to splurge now and then. I sold some 
claims in the Black Hills for thirty thou- 
sand once. back in ninety-two. You 
ought to seen me after that. The money 
lasted me about eighteen months, but I 
had to spend the last part of it for hospital 
bills. They said I took three men to hold 
me in bed part of the time and was seeing 
more animals than 
Noah had in the ark. 
Hi, hi! Them were 
the days! Come on. 
Hyar, you pups, you 
stay in the house and 
be good dogs till I get 
back. The old man’s 
still-hunting tonight 
and he can’t be pes- 
tered with a bunch of 
yelpers. Come on, 
Spike.” 

He stuck a old 
forty-five in the band 
of his pants and bun- 
dled up and then, 
after he had saddled 
his horse, we hit up 
the trail for the moun- 
tain. The wind was 
blowing harder than 
ever, with clouds 
scampering across the 
sky and the moon 
dodging through them 
in a scared way, as if 
something was after 
The whistle and 


her. 
sweep of the wind 
shut off talk and I 


was sorry, for I didn’t 
want to think. I had 
always knowed Jack 
for something of a old 
devil. He was the 
out-cheatingest man 
on a trade in the coun- 
try, onless he hap- 
pened to specially 
like the man he was 
trading with. Once or 
twice he had run a 
timid man off of a 
piece of mining ground 
when he hadn’t the 
least right to, and 
then he come round 
to me, grinning and 
bragging and expect- 
ing to get admired. 
He wasn’t a bit mi- 
serly but it was often 
his game to cheat and 
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beat and gouge and bulldoze just to enter- 
tain himself. Yet he’d go out of his way 
to make friends with a kid; he spoiled his 
two horses with petting; his cats and dogs 
run the house, and if that pet raven had 
bit his ear off he might have swore fit to 
curl up the tin on the roof, but he wouldn’t 
have laid a hand on the bird. He was a 
contrary old mix of hardness and softness. 
Right now he thought he was doing some- 
thing smart to beat Stillman out of the 
Little Edna claim, and a fortune with it, 
and I reckoned nothing short of blood- 
shed would stop him, but I hated it 
and felt mighty sorry for Stillman, 
who was a pretty good specimen—for a 
miner. 

As we plugged up round the shoulder of 
the mountain the clouds got thicker over- 
head and sent down a swirl of snow that 
blanketed the hills in five minutes. Then 
come a queer thing—a flash of lightning 
that staggered us all and made the horses 
snort. Lightning is bright enough on 
summer nights, but when the ground is 
white with snow it is sure some sensation. 
For a minute afterward I thought I had 
gone blind. 


“Sufferin’ Sal!” yelled old Jack. “The 


Old Year’s dying with his boots on.” 
“And a gun in each hand,” I answered, 


The clouds sent down a swirl of snow, 





and we left the horses follow 


their own noses 


as the thunder rattled with a stuffy sound 
among the thick snow. 

I never seen the sky act that way before 
nor since, but anything can happen on 
the Mexican border. We shut our eyes, 
for we could see just about as well that 
way, and left the horses to follow their 
own noses till the flashes and crashes 
begun to let up. A few minutes more and 
Jack pulled in and said we’d have to leave 
the trail and walk the rest of the way, so 
we tied our horses and crawled up through 
the brush for a couple of hundred yards 
till we come to a pile of snowy rocks. Jack 
stopped there and looked all round, 
stretching his neck like a old rooster that 
has wandered out of the coop after dark. 

“Nobody here, I guess,” he hollered 
against the wind. “Can you find what 
time it is?” 


A Wind to Heaven: 


“Seven after twelve!’’ I howled back, 
after I had scrouched behind a rock and 
flashed a match at my watch. 


ACK went down on his knees and pawed 

round among the rocks of the monument 
ontil he found what turned out to be a 
rusty baking powder can. He opened it 
and pulled out a paper and said: ‘Flash 
a match here!” I done it and in the 
second the match burned I seen the date 
on the paper. 

““Ee-eow!” screeched Jack. “Old stuff. 
Nobody’s relocated and the Little Edna’s 
mine!” 

He put the paper back in the can and 
slipped it into his pocket, pulled out a can 
of his own and stuck it into the rocks, and 
then turned round and hammered me on 
the back. 

“Money in bushels, by the great 
grizzly!” he shouted. “I’m a rich man— 
but I’ve got a creek of ice-water trickling 
down my back. Stillman dug a discovery 
hole once over here a ways and we'll get 
into the mouth of that and build a fire till 
this smothering snow lets up.” 

So we poked our way over to the dis- 
covery hole, gathering up dead sticks as 
we went, and finally got in out of the wind. 
Jack fished some papers out of his pocket 
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for kindling and I touched them off, but 
as the light flared up he snatched one of 
the papers away again. 

“Gosh!” he said. “I come near burning 
that letter from my mother.” 

“From your what?” stuttered:-I. Prob- 
ably Jack had as much right to a mother 
as anybody, but he had never mentioned 


her before and I hadn’t never thought of ., 


him as a mother’s son. It didn’t seem 
possible he had ever been young and it 
was a wild-eyed dream that he had ever 
been a baby. 

“From my _ mother!’ he snapped. 
“Can’t I have a mother like other men? 
Do you reckon I brung myself up like 
one of your dogey calves? Quit staring 
at me and shut your mouth and tend to 
that fire before it goes out.” 

I smothered a grin and tended to the 
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fire while Jack turned the letter over and 
over in his hard, black miner’s hands. 

“The old lady’s past eighty,” he said as 
the fire begun to shoot up through the 
sticks. “I come across the Missouri river 
in seventy-eight and never been back 
since, but she still writes once or twice a 
year and I send her something for Christ- 
mas. I just got this letter today and only 
read a piece of it. My eyes are going 
back on me lately and her hand aint any- 
thing extra at her age. Read it over to 
me and see if you don’t think it’s pretty 
good for a woman as old as her.” 

The letter was a puzzle. The writing 
was scratchy and often she would leave 
out a word or write a word, or even 1 
whole line twice but I made out to read 
it while Jack listened. It showed thar 
her mind was getting a little misty. Sh- 
called Jack her “boy” and I could se 
that she didn’t think of him as more than 
twenty-five or so. Down at the end she 
wrote: “It is fall again and the win 
blows the dead leaves round the orchari 
like it used to when you were little 
hope a wind to Heaven will blow us to- 
gether some day. You were always suc! 
a good boy to me and now that you ar 
a big man I know you will always be good 
to other people and never forget you: 
mother.” 

I felt oncomfortable when I finished it 
It give me a sort of a pain in my throat— 
the picture of that poor old lady scratch- 
ing away on the letter to her “boy” and 
probably thinking what a fine young man 
he was. The sky had blowed clear again 
while I was reading and we looked out 
and down on snowy hills shining undet 
the moon. 

“Um!” grunted Jack finally. ‘‘ ‘A wind 
to Heaven’—‘good to people.’ Lord! 
Lord! Spike, it’s a wise mother that 
knows anything about her own son after 
he gets beyond short pants. Well, let’s 
pull out of this.” 

As we passed the monument Jack 
stopped and piled up the rocks in better 
shape and boosted a whopper up on top 
of the heap. 

“Can’t risk some cow kicking that 
notice out so it will blow away,” he said. 
“Worth too many thousand to me. Hello! 
A light’s burning in Stillman’s cabin, 
down there in the gulch. J reckon I’ll go 


’ down and give him Happy New Year.” 


“You won't,” said I. “Seems to me 
you’ve already give him a plenty this 
night.” 7 

But the idea seemed to tickle his ornery 
old heart and when we got to our horses 
nothing would do but we must pick our 
way down a dim trail towards the cabin. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” he bellowed. “Funny 
notion, that. Stillman sweating away on 
that discovery hole when there was a 
fortune on the same claim, within three 
hundred feet of him. Ee-eow!” 

I dropped behind the old rapscallion to 
get my temper back into civilized shape. 
Pretty soon a queer sound whirled up the 
wind and I knowed he was singing, or 
thought he was. It was a old song about 
a Boston burglar that I had heard ’way 
back some time when I was a kid. 

“My son, my son, what have you do-one 
- That you’re off to Char-lestown,” 
he bawled. And then I caught a couple of 
lines that used to give me the creeps, | 
remember, when I was little. 
(Continued on page 99) 
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RIPPLE CREEK Potatoes” is a 
sign appearing from day to day 
in Denver grocery stores. 

From the Census Bureau re- 
cently came these figures: “‘Cripple Creek 
2325; decrease since 1910, 3877 or 62.5 
per cent.” 

The advertisement and the population 
report reveal the West’s greatest tragedy 
in gold. 

In 1910 Cripple Creek was still known 
as the greatest gold camp in the United 
States. In all the world it was surpassed 
only by the famous Witwatersrand of the 
South African Transvaal. In the Pike’s 
Peak region in Colorado it acquired the 
sobriquet of “the $350,000,000 cow 
pasture.” 

The passing of a few years may again 
see the cows grazing where thousands of 
miners forced Mother Earth to give up mil- 
lions of her hidden yellow treasufe. The 
district whose rocks were shot’ through 
and through with yellow metal i$ return- 
ing to agriculture, to a meadow of butter- 
cups, mustard and golden rod. 

he story of Cripple Creek is a tale of 
amazing contrasts. It produced dozens 
of millionaires; its greatest engineer is 
leading the world in exploration for new 
Eldorados, but its discoverer died in 
poverty. 

When “Bob” Womack rode the range 
west of Pike’s Peak in the latter part of 





Cripple Creek's main street as it appeared in the boom days 


Cripple Creek Dies 


Cheap Gold is Ruining the Far West's 
Most Picturesque Industry 





By Robert ‘i Seymour 


the ’80s, his wildest dreams did not gild 
the hills of the front range of the Rockies 
into castles of gold. Periodically he rode 
his bronco into Colorado Springs for a 
“spree.” 

One afternoon as he rounded up the 
strays of his herd, a ray of the dying sun 
fell by chance upon a piece of float rock. 
The glistening of the quartz caught Bob 
Womack’s ‘eye. He leaped from the 
saddle, caught up the fragment and swung 
his sombrero in the air excitedly. 

Early next-day he’ mounted his horse 
and rode forty miles to Colorado Springs. 
He spent a week trying to interest men of 
means in his find, but they were shy. 
There had been a stampede to Mt. Pisgah, 
a few miles beyond the scene of Womack’s 
discovery. The failure of the venture was 
fresh in their minds. 


W omack’'s Lost “Chance” 


Rebuffed and dishedrtened, Womack 
returned to the range. But in the loneli- 
ness of his work his thoughts turned ever 
to the possibility of wresting a fortune 
pe the gray rocks that rimmed his 
meadow. | all moment he could spare 
from his cattle he gave to prospecting in 
the adjacent hills. When the snows 
melted in the spring of 1890 he pegged out 
his “Chance” claim in Poverty Gulch. 
For the rest of that year he was the target 
of many a rude joke by his fellow cowboys. 











Winfield Scott Stratton, who sold his rich 
claims for $10,000,000 and left his 


money to the aged poor 


But Womack stuck to his claim and 
defied the snows of early winter to sink 
his prospect holes. In January, 1891, he 
picked up “float” rock that made his 
heart beat a tattoo. He took a little sack 
of rock to an assayer and held his breath 
as he awaited the result of the test. It 
ran $250 to the ton. It came from a vein 
of sylvanite, the term used for ore that is 
rich in gold. 

Again Womack jumped on his bronco 
and rushed to Colorado Springs. There 
he drank himself silly with hard liquor 
and clattered up and down the streets on 
his horse while he wildly waved his hat 
and shouted, “I’ve got it, I’ve got it, I’ve 
got it.” Capital believed him on this 
second: momentous visit and promptly 
took Womack’s bonanza away from him 
for $500 spot cash. It was thus that 
Womack’s Chance claim became the El 
Paso Lode of the Gold King Mining 
Company. It was one of the most 
valuable properties of the great gold 
camp and still is producing. And 
Womack died a pauper. 

Above all others, three names stand out 
in the early history of the district, Win- 
field Scott Stratton and the two “Jim- 


mies,” James F. Burns and James Doyle. 

These three rose in an incredibly brief 
period from the ranks of common men 
whose greatest assets were health and 
to the command of millions. 


strength 











Stratton was the dominating personality 
of the camp and his mine brought inter- 
national fame to Cripple Creek. 

hk On July 4, 1891, Stratton staked out 
the Independence and Martha Washing- 
ton claims. The first scratching of the 
ground brought huge returns. 

With the Stratton discoveries the 
growth of the district was astounding. In 
the spring of 1892, 4000 persons were in 
the camp. 


Quick Fortunes 


In the first decade it produced $77,- 
000,000. From a population of 100 in 
1891, it grew to more than 20,000 in 1900. 
Throughout this period Stratton was the 
master figure until he sold his mines to 
the Venture corporation of London for 
$10,000,000. 

It was Stratton who, accompanied by a 
friend, walked into the Brown Palace 







Cripple Creek Dies: 


Cripple Creek in its palmy days, and the $350,000,000 cow 
pasture as it looked in 1891, before Womack’s discovery 
transformed it into the West's greatest gold camp 








Robert L. 


“Bob” Womack, and Poverty Gulch, where 
the first gold was found 


Hotel in Denver and, angered by the 
clerk’s queries, sought out the owner and 
bought the hotel property in the course 
of an hour. For this he gave his check 
for $1,000,000. 

Stratton’s great heart remained un- 
affected by his sudden rise to wealth. 
To the end of his days and beyond he 
remembered the workers from whose 
ranks he had risen. To them he left his 
entire fortune. His will provided for a 
large tract of land near Colorado Springs 
where should be erected dwellings for aged 
men and women unable to continue the 
struggle to earn a living. And with the 
dwellings was a common fund to provide 
the decencies of life. 

Two other masterful men attracted by 
Bob Womack’s discovery were Jimmy 
Burns and Jimmy Doyle from Portland, 
Maine. With them was associated John 
Harnan. These three ran a “‘grubstake,” 
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govriied. by a friend, into a fortune. 
rospecting, they pegged out a triangu- 
lar piece of ground which they dubbed the 
Portland | claim. Almost immediately 

“picture” ore rewarded them. For weeks 
they carried sacks of ore secretly to 
wagon trails that it might be taken to a 
smelter. With the proceeds they ac- 
quired property immediately adjoining 
their claim. Doyle sold his interest, but 
Burns and Harnan stuck to the Portland. 
This property alone has paid nearly 
$13,000,000 dividends. 

Up to December, 1914, the Portland 
Gold Mining Company was the banner 
producer. In that month the Cresson, a 
combination of several rich properties, 
uncovered a vein that produced ore worth 
in part up to $250,000 a ton. 


A Chance Strike 


Many are the tales of extraordin:ry 
strikes. That the wind of fortune blow: th 
where it listeth is shown forcefully in ‘he 
stories of the Gold Coin and the Cl) de 
mines. 

Came to the district two brothers, 
Frank M. and Harry Woods, with their 
father, Warren Woods. Desirous of 
building a hotel, they selected a site in 
the heart of the town of Victor. A few 
flashes of the pick revealed a quantity of 
the finest gold ore found up to that time. 

Within a short time they were taking 
$30,000 a month from the Gold Coin mine 
and instead of building a $100,000 hotel 
they built a $250,000 shaft house on the 
same site. The Woods brothers, now of 
Los Angeles, became a tremendous force 
throughout the Cripple Creek district 
and acquired immense holdings for which 
at one time they were offered $15,000,000. 
This they refused! 

Their properties developed the youthful 
geological marvel, John W. Finch, who 
at forty wasona salary of $100,000 a year, 
and who now, under forty-five, is one of 
the greatest mining engineers in the world. 

Perched up on the side of Battle Moun- 
tain, between the famous Portland and 
Gold Dollar properties, the Clyde seemed 
likely to prove a bonanza. It fell into 
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the hands of Frank C. Andrews, a Detroit 
banker. Down went the prospecting 
shaft into the bowels of the earth, 600 feet, 
700 feet, 800 feet. Assays of the rock 
brought hopes, but the ore bodies proved 
elusive. 


A Trick of Fate 


Andrews took the funds from his sav- 
ings bank and dumped them into the 
Cripple Creek hole. It swallowed them 
and demanded more, ever more. The 
hoarded gold of widows and orphans went 
hunting for the hoarded gold of the hills 
and failed in its search. ‘The Detroit bank 
closed its doors and Frank C. Andrews 
went to the penitentiary for fifteen years 
because he had sunk $400,000 in the 
Clyde mine. And a few days after the 
Clyde had passed to other hands, a single 
shot of dynamite opened up the ore bodies. 
The new lessees reaped and prospered 
where another had sown and wept. 

Stock gambling, as usual, accompanied 
the development of the mines. It reached 
its climax in 1901. In that year the gold 
output rose to the astonishing figure of 
324s 986,000. ‘Trading ran to 3,000,000 

ind 4,000,000 shares a day. One firm 
alone handled 1,750,000 shares in twenty- 
four hours. 

But the fever did not last. 

As production slid back, trading declined. 
Last year the output of the mines fell to less 
than $10,000,000 and transactions on the 
exchange to a few thousand shares a day. 


Cripple Creek Dies: 








James F. Burns, who made a fortune in 
the Portland property 


The decline of Cripple Creek dates from 
the bloody struggle between the operators 
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and the Western Federation of Miners, 
led by Chas. H. Moyer and “Big Bill” 
Haywood, the employer of Harry Orchard 
and later high in ]. W. W. councils. —-- 

The outbreak of the great war shook 
the camp to its foundation. The call to 
arms naturally took hundreds of sturdy 
miners to the field of battle. Then prices 
leaped skyward and the cost of labor 
mounted. There were consolidations of 
some of the great producing mines. It 
was necessary to consolidate to keep on 
operating. T his meant the steady elimina- 
tion of the small producer who was unable 
to keep his expenses down to the level 
of a stationary income. 


Cheap Gold 


When ships were destroyed by the 
hundred, their price, too, went up. All 
commodity values doubled, but the price 
of gold remained unchanged at twenty 
dollars an ounce. And so one mine after 
the other closed down, grass grew over 
the dumps and cows once more grazed 
on the golden pasture. 

And that is the story of Cripple Creek 
today. It is the story of Leadville and of 
Creede and of other famous gold districts 
throughout the Far West and Alaska. 
Only the richest mines are surviving and 
they can go deeper only at ever increasing 
cost. Unless some way is found to lift 
the purchasing power of gold back to its 
1914 level, the gold output of the Far 
West will decline from year to year. 





Birds of Passage 


A Brief Record of Experiences Along the Gypsy Trail with 
“The Engineer’ and Two Smal] Sons 


SOMETIMES wonder which 

I really am—very queer or 

very remarkable—for all my 

girlhood friends, who are liv- 
ing conventional lives 
“back east,” believe 
me one or the other. 
Most of the time I 
think I am just plain 
sensible to love, as 
J do, this gypsy wand- 
ering with my engi- 
neer husband and our 
two small sons. Once 
ina while there creeps 
in a longing for a 
settled existence; a 
sheltered nest, espe- 
cially when the lads 
were fledglings; per- 
manent friends and 
neighbors, not just 
those who migrate 
with the seasons. But 
when I have been in 
civilization a few 
months or even weeks, 
the lure of the moun- 
tain trail and pine- 
sheltered camp calls 
to the vagabond in 
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The old Lundy store, which provided a warm haven after a thrilling all-day 
stage ride in a blizzard 


me and J gladly take to the road 
that leads to freedom and an 
ever-waiting adventure. 

How hard-hearted an_ engi- 
neer’s wife must be 
when packing time 
comes! “‘Mother, why 
can’t we take the new 
puppy?” “Mother, 
that isn’t an old box 
of trash, that’s an au- 
tomobile and you’ve 
shook out all the 
steering knuckles.” 1 
give them the same 


answer they have 
heard every year of 
their lives: “You 


know Daddy says the 
baggage must go in as 
little space as possi- 
ble. One large trunk, 
the steamer trunk and 
bags must hold every- 
thing except the bed 
roll and the small box 
of books.” 

The forty or sixty 
miles into camp Is a 
costly journey and, 
like the bromidic 
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rolling stone to which moss would not stick, 
birds of passage are always plucked. I 
Jeave my household goods and close my 
heart against china and pictures. [| roll 
up a few small rugs with the blankets, 
smuggle in a little linen and silver so the 
children will not forget all civilized trap- 
pings, put my one suit in the bottom of 
the trunk for emergencies—knowing full 
well how ridiculous I shall look in it when 
next I shall have occasion to wear it; pack 
essentials round it, from a box of left-over 
spices to a compact case of crystals for 
snake bite; send the children out of doors 
while I ruthlessly burn their most cher- 
ished belongings, and soon we are on 
our way. 

Sometimes we join the class of flivver 
vagabonds, happy, care-free lovers of the 
open road, the ba flivver-top our 
roof-tree day after day over desert road 
or through mountain cafion. The first 
night spent under the roof of a good hotel; 
perhaps the next in a hospitable ranch 
house; maybe a very impossible barn-like 
hotel in an isolated mining-camp where 
one pays the prices of the best city 
hostelry. 


HALL I ever forget the time we paid 

fourteen dollars a day in one of these 
desert hotels, where fumes from an 
ancient bar percolated through the thin 
walls? How ravenous we were after coax- 
ing and wheedling the tubercular flivver 
to please cough its way up just one more 
snow drift. Howwe welcomed the knock 
on our door announcing supper! Down the 
shaky stairs, through the reeking bar we 
followed our host only to 
land in the kitchen, where, ?% 
seated with a dozen or so : 
miners, we were served boiled 
beans, canned tomatoes and 
muddy coffee at an untidy, 
oil-cloth covered table. 

Sometimes we migrate by 
stage: automobile, ordinary 
farm wagon or old frontier- 
type, regular stage coach. 

t was on one of these old 
time coaches that we first 
made the acquaintance of 
Big John. There had been 
two snow-bound days in a 
wretched hotel in Bodie— 
wild, rollicking Bodie years 
ago in her boom mining days; 
lonely, spectral Bodie now, 
huddled ghost-like way on 
top of the world more than 
eight thousand feet above the 
sea. We were on our way to 
Lundy, in the heart of the 
High Sierras, and Big John 
drove the mail stage from 
Bodie to Lundy. 

What a picture we must 
have made as we left town 
in a blizzard, just at day 
break! Big John, looking 
like a grand opera bandit 
with a flowing red scarf 
tucked under his big hat to 
protect his ears and neck, 
stood up in that high old 
swaying stage and swore first 
at the horses and then at The 
Engineer for permitting a 
“woman and kids” to go out 
in that storm. The Engineer 
knew that we were enjoying it. 
Wasn’t he holding the littlest 
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Old Annie, who taught the baby the Piute words he said before 








baby wrapped in blankets, and were not 
the other lad and his mother bundled to 
their eyes in robes? Fortunately the 
children slept most of the way as we 
plunged and plowed through drifts some- 
times as high as the horses’ shoulders, 
with Big John swearing every few min- 
utes, “Pretty soon we'll put the kids on 
the horses and walk!” > + 

But one would undertake any wild ride 
for the thrill of a first. view of Lundy 
cafion. Sunset. Violet and rose lights 
way up to the towering peaks on either 
side which looked as though théy might 
fall and crush us any minute. I 'felt like 
the old miner who went through that 
cafion one time and said, ‘Gosh! this sure 
needs timbering!” 

For all his gruffness, how carefully Big 
John carried the baby into the warm old 
post-office-store! It is a privilege to meet 
these kindly people of the open road and 
to share the warmth of these wayside 
hearths. 

I should have missed much had J never 
seen that old Lundy store. The post- 
office took up very little space on the 
right of the front entrance. A moth-eaten 
stuffed loon, shot on Lundy Lake at least 
thirty years ago, perched on top of the 
row of letter boxes, just over a list of the 
game laws and forestry notices. On the 
left was a counter covered with Indian 
baskets which the old squaws of the neigh- 
borhood brought in to trade for beads and 
for gaudy calicoes piled high on the next 
counter. A dusty glass case held trout 
flies and other supplies for fishermen. On 
shelves back of the counters were patent 
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medicines, rows of canned fruit and 
vegetables, overalls and Stetson hats. 

The center of the store was taken up by 
the big base-burner and its circle of chairs 
and card tables—the meeting place of the 
few old prospectors left in the hills; and in 
the rear of the store, the saloon which was 
always tucked away some place until 
Mono county went dry. 

Round the old base-burner marvelous 
yarns were spun of boom days when the 
camp was new; when Mark Twain and 
his editor friend, Jim Townsend, tarried 
a while in one of the cabins still standing. 
Old Jim Fenders, driftwood from these 
early days, would begin his tale by waving 
his hand toward the rugged century-old 
pines by the door and saying, “Why, I can 
remember when all these here trees was 
just little saplings!” 


[XN this old store I discovered the squav 
Annie who washed our clothes—Anni¢ 
who always came in to say “Good morn- 
ing” to our baby and who taught him the 
Piute words he said before he woul: 
attempt any others. 

Human nature, especially mother 
nature, is the same the world over, an: 
old Annie and I were friends from the tim: 
she probably saved my baby’s life. 
found the baby with a pin caught in hi 
throat. At my cry Annie came running 
and as soon as I could make her under 
stand, she snatched the baby from me, 
turned him upside down and shook hi 
by the heels. When this failed to dis- 
lodge the pin, she held the baby close in 
front of her and made such hideous faces 
that he opened his mouth 
wide in amazement, while 
Annte’s big brown finger went 
in and gently loosened the 
pin. 

Yet it was this same 
squaw’s daughter who delib- 
erately left me in the forest, 
miles from camp, after refus- 
ing to carry my heavy baby 
or show me the way out. 
I wandered about exhausted 
and frantic, calling to her, 
once in a while catching a 
glimpse of her peering round 
a tree. Finally, by promising 
—“T’ll give you two-bits, 
four-bits, Emma, if you'll 
only show me the path’— 
she was persuaded to do so. 
But Emma’s father was a 
Chinaman and I always con- 
sidered that treachery just a 
yellow streak. 

During the lovely canon 
summers “The Family” are 
content to let us ramble un- 
molested. But when autumn 
winds blow, and we foolishly 
brag of the wonderful storms 
to which we look forward, 
then it is that we hear some- 
thing like this: “If you are 
silly enough to be contented 
tramps, think of what the 
children are missing.” 

I fortify myself behind the 
memory of a railroad journey 
when a small boy said to my 

four-yearold “I bet you never 
¢# + saw a circus!” and my lad 
replied “I bet you never saw 
a deer on the range!” 
(Continued on page 58) 
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What Are Your 
Children 


By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


Author of : The Hydra’s Heads, Ete. 


Decorations by Jeffrey Reynolds 










ITH due apologies to old 

Aesop and George Ade, the 

only muckrakers who ever 

wrote best sellers, let us 
make an easy start—thus: 

There were once a man and his wife who 
lived in a good home. One night the 
husband discovered that the Devil had 
sneaked into the cottage of the ditch 
digger next door and was teaching the 
whole family che ways of evil. There- 
upon, being a good man, he called his wife 
and the two of them hurrted to the pen 
where they attacked Satan tooth and nail. 
In the end they kicked him out and set 
about it to make the place secure against 
his reéntrance. While they were hard-ag 
work a considerable hullabaloo arose in 
their own house. 
making,” the man said. To which his 
good wife replied: 

“Children will be children. Let them 
enjoy themselves. This is the twentieth 
century, you know. Now, look after 
those windows and lock them more 
tightly.” And in the meantime the Devil, 
who had gone round the block and entered 
their front door, was having the time of 
his life in the nursery. 

This fable might be adorned with many 
lively details, but space limitations hasten 
us right on to the point of the tale: 

In these enlightened days of moral up- 
lift and organized welfare work, who is 
going to check the rapidly growing 
delinquency among the children of so- 
called good homes? 

Do not mistake the purport of this 
article; it is no thesis to prove that the 
young people of the present generation 
are all going wrong. Nor is it directed 
against our public welfare movements— 
which should be increased; Satan finds 
many a door unlocked when the parents 
are away on errands other than looking 





“My, what a noise the children are’, 


Apaees of newspapers, 








after the needs of their neighbors. It is 
simply a brief resumé of some existing 
conditions, brought about by the Devil, 
who is a slippery old customer and always 
on the job, while we poor mortals often 
find ourselves sadly bewildered trying to 
keep pace with the rapid changes which 
the world is undergoing. 

For things do move fast nowadays 
Let us follow the quick metamorphosis of 
the last twenty years step by step, thereby 
preparing ourselves to view present con- 
ditions the more fairly. 

In 1902 a number of safe blowers, on 
their way home after an attempted rob- 
bery in a large western city, were stopped 
by a policeman whom they murdered. 
In rounding up the gang detectives dis- 
covered that one of its members was the 
son of a state senator. For days after- 
ward that fact was mentioned on the front 
for boy criminals 
rom comfortable homes were then what 
scientists call rare birds. 


Beardless Bandits 


But a change was beginning. In that 
same year the appearance of Chicago’s 
car-barn bandits heralded the advent of 
beardless thugs; and by 1910 policemen 
were beginning to dread contact with 
sixteen-year-old robbers who handled 
their automatic pistols more recklessly 
than the hard-visaged yeggmen ever 
dared to. Few of these youths were from 
good surroundings, but the presence of 
hoodlumism among boys of decent fam- 
ilies was becoming noticeable; high school 
scandals were attracting attention in some 
communities. 

So we pass through the ten years which 
included the great World War and reach 
1921, when the slaying of a policeman by 
four boys—the youngest seventeen, the 
oldest twenty—in one western city got a 
four-line item in the evening papers of 








another city less than one thousand miles 
away and was ignored in the next morn- 
ing’s editions. Such things are now too 
common to make good news except 
locally. In a residence community of 
seventy odd thousand where there is no 
night life, statistics—after a careful ex- 
purgation in which all doubtful cases, and 
all thefts of automobiles for joy riding, are 
rejected—show sixty-eight boys, none 
older than eighteen, arrested during 1920 
for the following felonies: petty larceny 


grand larceny, check forging, burglary 
and highway robbery. No isolated in- 


stances of small theft were included. ‘lhe 
sixty-eight names were checked up, with 
the idea of giving the benefit of the doubt 
to the so-called good homes and the result 
was an even division. Half the prisoneis 
came from families in comfortable circum- 
stances, living in excellent surroundings. 
of that half, fifty per cent owned parents 
whom one would be justified in calling 
wealthy, while the fathers of the remainder 
were “doing well,” as the saying goes. 

In May, 1920, the chief of police 
in a certain Far Western metropolis 
told the writer that the state of affairs 
among high school children was beyond 
possibilities of detailed description in 
print. His secretary—who has spent 
fifteen years in newspaper and police work 
and is too thoroughly familiar with the 
seamy side of life to be easily alarmed— 
said that he lived in a remote suburb, 
though he could ill afford keeping a car, 
because he feared to bring his daughters 
into town where they would have to 
attend the larger high schools. In a third 
city, remote from either of the foregoing, 
the police department for three years past 
has been troubled by gangs of sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-old boys from homes in 
the best residence district, who have 
roamed the streets by night in stolen 
autos committing thefts and robberies 
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and taking young girls—sometimes by force 
sometimes luring them—to rendezvous 
where they “plied their victums with liquor 
etc.”, to use a newspaper euphemism. 

Hark back to 1902 with its few isolated 
instances of juvenile felony when—despite 
the assertions made in certain sensational 
novels—the “cadet” never turned his 
eyes toward the homes of people in good 
circumstances. The contrast is hair 
raising. 

The examples cited were picked because 
of their dissimilarity and the distance 
between the communities in question. 
The list could be extended until it crowded 
out good advertising matter. For the 
condition is universal in America. We 
find.a Western village of less than ten 
thousand, known as a church-going town, 
where one girl was ostracised by her high 
school companions, not because of in- 
judicious behavior but—because she in- 
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sisted on behaving herself; and another 
town of several times this size in the 
center of a rich farming country where a 
recent roundup of so-called “gangsters” 
included several adolescent youths from 
the best families in the place. If the figures 
show anything when it comes to segregat- 
ing communities, the strictly residence 
cities and those where reform movements 
have been strongest stand out as yielding’ 
the greatest crops of delinquents from 
decent surroundings. 

Maybe all of this has been too much 
along the line of generalities to suit the 
reader. If so, it is easy enough to partic- 
ularize. Here are a few specific cases from 
various localities west of the Rocky moun- 
tains: 

Three high school boys, the eldest of 
them seventeen, from well-to-do families, 
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good students, well behaved at home, 
were never allowed out late of an evening 
by their parents. Every one of them was 
required to tell where he was going if he 
left the house after dark. On such excuses 
as going to a motion picture show or 
visiting a companion, these three managed 
to get two or three hours off, several times 
a week. They put in the time with four 
others at stealing automobiles, and bur- 
glary. Aside from the leader of the gang, 
none of its members had ever come in 
contact with the police until the roundup 
which ended their activities, and none 
had yet reached his eighteenth birthday. 
But the three who are selected for you to 
look at were particularly healthy-minded 
specimens, fun-loving youngsters, cheer- 
ful, not a hangdog look among them. 
They participated in the theft of fifty 
automobiles and several thousand dollars 
worth of miscellaneous loot. They com- 
mitted their crimes in time to be home 
at a reasonable hour. Afternoons they 
practised revolver shooting and the quick 
draw. When they had “pulled off” a 
number of skilful burglaries they deter- 






mined to embark on a tour of bank 
robberies. To arm themselves they broke 
into a downtown hardware store. 

Now this establishment was in the 
center of the city. The local police force 
was very active; there was a special night 
watchman who helped guard the premises. 
The gang watched these officers and 
learned their habits; on the evening in 
question they “spotted” the patrolman on 
the beat from a car which they were 
driving. When they saw him depart 
on his rounds, they left some of their 
number in the car to be on hand in case 
of trouble, posted a guard in the alley, 
and two of them entered by means of a 
back door. They stole rifles, revolvers 
and ammunition, loaded them into the 
car and got away—all at nine thirty 
o’clock when passersby were numerous. 
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But the most significant feature of this 
crime which has been chosen for descrip- 
tion lies in what they confessed after 
arrest. One of the young burglars stayed 
on one side of the store, the other on the 
other, in order—as they said—that they 
might have the watchman between them 
in case he got suspicious and entered the 
place. It was, they acknowledged, their 
intention to kill him. The watchman 
did try the door, but they had taken care 
to lock it behind them and he went his 
ways, thereby probably saving his life. 


Looking for Thrills 


“We did it to get a kick out of it,” was 
the explanation all three of the youngsters 
from good homes made. It was the old 
desire for adventure which used to set 
some of us to planning an expedition to 
the Wild West when we were young; but 
today there is no wild west. And there 
are other things lacking—but we'll talk 
of these later. 

Two seventeen-vear-old sons of clergy- 
men drove in an auto to the suburbs of a 
large city. One waited in the car while 
the other went on afoot to the end 
of a carline on a different street. 
Here he held up conductor and 
motorman while they were changing 
the trolley, robbing the former of 
everything he had, including his 
watch. Then he started walking out 
toward the country; but after the 
departure of his victims on the in- 
bound trip, he turned the corner and 
came back to the auto, in whose 
tonneau he hid while his confederate 
drove through a cordon of police 
officers who had surrounded the 
neighborhood. 

“My gun was in my hand and it 
has a hair trigger,” the young bandit 
said when he was asked what he 
would have done in case the patrol- 
men halted them. 

As a matter of fact officers dread 
these boy felons more than they do 
any others—particularly the high 
school youths. 

“They’re a whole lot more reckless 
than the most desperate yegg,” is the 
way one policeman put it, “and 
you've always got to give them the 
first shot. You can’t draw a gun 
on a boy until he’s started blazing 
away at you.” To which one might 
add the natural fear of proceedings 
on the part of parents even in case 
of a peaceful arrest. 

The bank president whose sixteen- 
year-old son was arrested with a gang of 
yeggmen could not help believing that there 
had been a mistake. There had been, 
but it was not the police who made it. 
At eighteen the boy was captured after 
several robberies of the “gaspipe” variety 
—which means, in plain English, robberies 
where the victim is beaten over the head 
with a bludgeon. 

The father of a seventeen-year-old 
porch climber was wild with indignation 
when his young hopeful was taken into 
custody. The boy had_ established 
what, Camel like a perfect alibi. And 
the family was widely known, the home a 
quiet one, the parents people of unusual 
‘refinement. All the police had in the way 
of identification was the word of a servant. 
But in the end it was established that the 
youngster had shinned up a veranda post 
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and robbed the upper rooms while guests 
were making merry on the lower floor; 
and had done it all with a stealth that 
would rouse the envy of any professional 
second-story worker.: The elaborate 
arrangement of the alibi, which can not 
be gone into here. showed ingenuity of 
which many criminal lawyers would be 
proud. 

Six youths of seventeen and eighteen 
used to leave home evenings on these 
excuses: “Going to the Y. M. C. A.”, 
“Going to visit my chum” and “Going to 
the movies.” They never came back 
late but they managed to “‘pull off” three 
and four holdups every night until the 
police caught two in the act and got a 
confession from them. 

There doesn’t seem to be any particular 
need of going on when you consider that 
these instances come from different 
cities. You will notice that the stealing 
of automobiles is left out, and such thefts 
are almost invariably the precursors of 
graver felonies. Because it affords an 
unusually illuminating example we might 
as well include just one of them. 

The father of the culprit is a man of 
note, famous for certain ideas of law 
enforcement. At the time -this thing 
took place he held high power in his 
community. The boy stole an auto- 
mobile and while he was in flight he 
fetched up against a telegraph pole. He 
was taken, somewhat bruised but not 
seriously injured, to a precinct station 
and booked on a grand larceny charge. 
His sire learned what had happened and 
did some fast driving in his own car. He 
threatened the desk sergeant and the 
arresting officer with dire consequences 
and went away with his son. The next 
night the latter drank too much bootleg 
liquor in a downtown cabaret and ran 
amuck. Followed a second arrest. This 
time the desk sergeant was obdurate in 
the face of the father’s threats. Sub- 
sequent proceedings resulted in the freedom 
of the young culprit; but that was not 
the end. It seems that a state motor 
vehicle officer had spotted the noted 
man’s car during the second trip to the 
police station and had discovered that it 
lacked an up-to-date number plate. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that the 
owner was about to ship the automobile 
to a neighboring state where he planned 
remaining on an extended tour; the idea 
being that he could “get by” in the other 
commonwealth for the balance of the 
year without having to pay a registration 
fee. All of which has a tendency to show 
cause and effect very nicely. 
There we are—cause and effect. Where 
does the blame lie? And what is the 
remedy? 


Misdirected Energy 


The overwhelming majority of juvenile 
delinquents from all classes are normal, 
healthy-minded children; they went 
wrong because of no fundamental weak- 
nesses of their own. In the examples 
cited care has been taken to avoid any case 
which might be termed pathological— 
where pre-natal influences or early envir- 
onment were bad. What then was the 
trouble? 

We will have to go back to the begin- 
ning, down to the original root. All man- 
kind inherits strong criminal instincts. 
Remember the iron orthodox doctrine 
of original sin? Well, when you arrive 
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at scientific facts you'll find that old John 
Calvin wasn’t so far out of the way after 
all. 

You see your boy or girl came into 
the world with only four hundred gener- 
ations of human beings behind him, and 
prior to those forefathers there were 
countless generations of the lower animals 
reaching away and away back to the 
primeval ooze. And what we call crime 
was the rule of behavior among those 
brute ancestors. Their strong instincts 
originated from two sources: the desire to 
propagate the species and the desire to 
get food. To this day the dog, domesti- 
cated as he is, steals a bone from his 
canine friend by stealth or takes it by 
violence; on occasion he tries his best to 
mutilate or murder a fellow being of his 
own species. Among the wild animals 
such behavior is more marked. Doctors 
will tell you that in his first weeks of life 
your baby starts awakening so often at 
night simply because of a habit formed 
by his wild forebears, whose young 
always did their nursing during the hours 
of darkness when the mother was home 
from the hunting. Thus also the infant 
owns the other instincts of the brutes. 
And they are healthy instincts. 

Yes, they are healthy instincts and they 
will make your child into a strong pur- 
poseful man or woman—if they are 
properly directed. There’s the proposi- 
tion—the more we human beings crowd 
together, the more we have to train our 
God-given animal impulses in order that 
in attaining our ends, we may not igjure 
or hinder others. 

From this necessity came the acquired 
habits of civilization; such things as 
conscience, honesty, obedience, industry, 
tastes, ideals and_ self-control. They 
came when men first began to herd and 
they have grown stronger with successive 
generations. But though the new born 
baby may inherit tendencies of this sort, 


there remains underlying them the 
heritage from his wilder and more 
primitive ancestors. And, unless you 


want to see that stronger heritage take 
possession of the child, making him do 
the natural act without restraint of any 
sort—in other words making him commit 
crimes—you must help him to develop 
the inhibitions which civilization demands. 

Or, to put it briefly, you’ve got to 
teach your youngster to a or the 
old Adam in him will crop out. Perhaps 
all that long dissertation on nature’s 
workings may seem unnecessary, but it 
was set down for the benefit of those fond 
mothers and those easy-going fathers 
who labor under the delusion that their 
children, being the children of good 
parents, can do no wrong; that the 
young need entire freedom in order to 
develop their characters. 

The inhibitions which make a person 
fit to move among his or her fellows come 
through guidance and example. Up to 
twenty years ago conditions made it 
easier than it is now to guide children. 
The family circle was pretty tight prior 
to 1900; everyone was staying home in 
the evening. The children were sitting 
round the table with their father and 
mother, which gave the latter a good 
chance to handle her job as mentor. 
There is no use quarreling with the 
changes which have come; they are here 
and must be met. But there is use in 
looking fairly at the facts. That evening 





Frederick R. Bechdolt 
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family circle is becoming a thing of the 
past. Apartment houses, women’s ac- 
tivities outside the home, amusements 
and demands of urban civilization have. 
helped to break it up. The mother does 
not see her young as often as she used to; 
she doesn’t know what they are up to 
unless she has the sense and ability to get 
their close confidence. It is not easy for 
her to guide them in the old way; and she 
has not yet learned a new method by 
which she can handle her parental task, 

and at the same time mingle with her 
emancipated sisters in their civic duties. 

When it comes to the father, we find 
a.corresponding change. He is usually 
looked up to as an example. New con- 
ditions have done something to pull him 
down from the pedestal he used to 
occupy. The children for one thing are 
more sophisticated, less inclined toward 
blind respect. And if the truth must be 
told, the father himself is frequently a 
poorer sample of law-abiding citizen than 
he used to be. Sumptuary laws, income 
taxes and anti-speeding ordinances don’t 
get such comment from him as would 
inspire respect for the statutes on the 
part of the younger generation. Post- 
war conditions have aggravated this. 
Also the old gentleman is more apt to be 
fagged out and frayed at the edges when 
he comes home from business than he 
was in the nineteenth century. Usually 
he hasn’t the energy left over that his 
father had before him; hence he is more 
likely to pass up family problems, shirk- 
ing his task. 

Such cases as these have helped to 
lessen guidance and example. And this 
has taken place at a time when the 
necessity for inhibitions is growing, when 
temptations to break loose are increasing. 


The School Playground 


You can find one potent reason for 
such temptations right in the school 
playground. Anyone blest with ordinary 
horse sense knows that a growing boy or 
girl must let off steam in some way. 
Children need physical exercise as much 
as they need food. Now look at the high 
schools of this twentieth century. It is 
pathetic; it is worse than that, it is 
enraging. 

The playground in nearly every 
instance has become an athletic field. 
The same is true to a far greater extent 
in college. And this place is sacred to a 
very few. Our largest Western university 
had s football squad of thirty-three men 
last fall. Of the ten thousand students, 
probably one hundred or so got out to 
practise. The same proportion exists 
in every high school. In the spring it is 
baseball. And if you do not belong to 
the squad you are not allowed to use the 
athletic field. The old days when all the 
youngsters threw themselves into a 
vigorous game at intermission or after 
school are gone. The ninety-nine go 
without such necessary relaxation and 
the one gets it. There is no use trying to 
do away with the present fool tendency 
to professionalize our school athletics; it 
would take a national movement to 
accomplish that. But it does seem as if 
some educators and boards of education 
might see the need of giving the bulk of 
the children a chance to play like healthy 
young human beings. Lacking the oppor- 
tunity, they’re going to get rid of their 
energy somehow. (Continued on page 102) 
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Historian of Rockingstone Castle 


Interesting W esterners 


The Pioneer Lady Sourdough—A Famous Fox-trotter—Portia and Her New Job—A 
Woman Who Capped a Climax With a Jazz Idea—The 








HE original lady sourdough! Even in that lively locality life grew irk- 

This title will probably conjure some for her. She went to San Francisco 

up in the average mind a picture of with friends and while there tossed up a 

an aged grandmother sitting peace- coin to decide whether she should go to 

fully before a fireplace, spending her Alaska or South America. The coin de- 
declining years in. restful tranquility. cided Alaska and a few weeks later she 
But this mental photo of Miss Nellie arrived at Vancouver, B. C. While in 
Cashman, who bears the title, would be that city she learned that disease was 
all wrong. Although in the seventies, she threatening the lives of miners in the 
is brimful of enterprise and 
energy. In fact, this remark- 
able Alaskan pioneer recently 
came “‘outside”’ on a business 
trip, making four hundred and 
eighty miles of the journey 
from Fairbanks to the coast 
by dog team, a feat that 
would feaze many men in 
their prime—but not the orig- 
inal lady sourdough. She is 
in the States for a few weeks 
to confer with associates rela- 
tive to the development of an 
extensive mining property 
north of the Arctic Circle, and 
when she returns to Fairbanks 
expects to assume office as 
deputy United States marshal 
in her district. Having been 
recommended for the appoint- 
ment, she feels sure that she 
will get it, not only because 
she’s always got everything 
she wanted in Alaska, but also 
because she considers herself 
better fitted to enforce the 
law than anybody else in the 








district. 

“No,” Miss Cashman 
smiled, ‘‘not the enforcement 
of the two-gun man. _ | 


wouldn’t think of using force 
on anybody, particularly those 
boys up there. You see, they 
look on me as a sort of mother 
and they wouldn’t think of 
doing anything wrong while | 


was round. I’ve be en all Miss Nellie Cashman went to Alaska nearly fifty years ago in search 
of adventure and found it. Should news come now of a gold 


through Alaska dozens of 
times but I’ve never been 
troubled by bad men. There 
isn’t a man in Alaska who 
doesn’t take off his hat when- 
ever he meets me—and they always stop Cassiar District, British Columbia. Im- 
swearing when I come round, too. | mediately she enlisted a party and started 
wouldn’t have any trouble in keeping out with 1600 pounds of supplies—med- 
order, because everybody’s orderly when icine and food—to relieve the suffering 
I’m round, anyway!” mining camp. The snow on the trail was 

Miss Cashman braved the perils of the too deep for dogs, so the party, with 
then unknown Frozen North nearly fifty supplies strapped on their backs, made 
years ago on an errand of mercy for which the hazardous trip by snow-shoes, arriving 
miners still refer to her as the Florence after twenty-seven days in time to save 
Nightingale of the North. Born in Ire- the lives of many sufferers. News of Miss 
land, she was brought to this country Cashman’s venture reached a military 
when a baby, her family settling in the post and the commanding officer, deciding 
West. When a young woman she went that no woman could survive the hard- 
intu business as a hotel manager and _ ships, sent out a detail of soldiers “ 


rush she would pull up stakes and start right out. 
Why not? She's only seventy! 


“to 
storekeeper in Virginia City, Nevada. bring her body back for a Christian 





burial.””, When this military party ar. 
rived, Miss Cashman greeted them with 
a square meal. 

After spending two years in the Cassiar 
District Miss Cashman again found life 
irksome and her venturesome spirit led 
her to Tombstone, Arizona, where she 
opened a store, but when the Alaska gold 
rush started in ’97 she was one of the first 
to arrive at Dawson. Since 
then, Alaska and the Yukon 
have been her home. In the 
Dawson section she operated a 
mercantile store and_ took 
a good many thousands out 
of Bonanza Creek, but of this 
fortune little remains today 
She has helped many sour- 
doughs and never refused any 
hapless miner or adventurer a 
“feed” in her Yukon camp. 
She now has extensive claims 
in the Koyukuk District of 
North Central Alaska. 

Miss Cashman was a fein- 
inist long before the coining 
of the word. Although she 
wears the clothes of an old- 
time grandmother she_ has 
the same faith in the gayer 
women of today as she had in 
her more serious ayo 
raries of early days, and i 
tolerant of their little ia 
olities in dress. 

“They might,” she said, 

“put a little more on ’em than 
they do—it wouldn’t hurt to 
add just a mite—but no 
matter what kind of clothes 
they wear, the American 
women are all right. I don’t 
know how long I’) stay in 
Alaska. I intend to have my 
claims worked, but after that, 
if anything turns up some- 
where else, I’m likely to pull 
up stakes and start out.” 

GrtBerT Gorpon. 
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CCORDING to musical tradition, 

“Tin Pan Alley” is located in New 
York City, but a certain chap in Seattle 
saw no reason why this musical thorough- 
fare should not run from ocean to ocean, 
so he paved the way for Pacific Coast 
song-writers to send their compositions 
“stepping” and ‘ ‘trotting”’ to the .Broad- 
way goal. “Hindustan” blazed the trail 
Harold Weeks, collaborating with Oliver 
G. Wallace of organ fame, created the 
oriental fox-trot that set the world 
dancing to a new measure; a slower, 
languorous rhythm that left the dancer 
plenty of pep after the last encore, instea: 
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of breathless and weary from the strain of 

the fast bobbing-up-and-down style of 

fox-trot which had been the vogue. 

The fame of “Hindustan’s” haunting 
melody and irresistible dance swing spread 
from Seattle in all directions. Broadway 
publishers began to talk about a new 
school of popular-song writers out West 
and sent agents to bargain for their latest 
jazz compositions. They found that 
Harold Weeks did not run true to form as 
a musical genius, his hair being short, his 
golf strokes wicked, his duck-shooting 
productive of much duck for family and 
friend; but this same lack of eccentricity 
or temperament has played a melody of 
success on the cash register keys of a 
business career, for he now owns three 
sheet-music stands and is financially con- 
nected with a company of music pub- 
lishers. He has a wife, a home, a baby, a 
motor and a bank balance. In manner he 
is quiet, cheerful and unassuming, un- 
spoiled by public attention. He is a 
tireless worker and says he is satisfied if 
only one in ten of his published songs 
achieves a hit. 

Once upon a time Weeks was pacing the 
music room of his home under great 
mental strain, momentarily expecting a 
summons to the bedside of his wife at a 
hospital. In an effort to calm himself he 
wove the mystic strains of a Chinese 
melody into a new and erratic ragtime 
beat. As the last chord of the fox-trot 
“Chong” was finished, the telephone rang. 

‘Sev en-and-a-half-pound girl,” said the 
nurse’s voice. She was talking not only 
to the proud father of newly-arrived little 
Janet Taylor Weeks, but of newly-arrived 
little Ah Lee Fo Chong. On the way to 
the hospital, in a heavy rain, Weeks set 
the brakes for a moment on a steep grade 
while he scrawled the melody on an old 


u 


stan. 








Harold Weeks fox-trotted to fame and fortune with “Hindu- 
But he is totally lacking in the eccentricities of genius, 
being a practical business man and devoted to his family 
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The largest 
“song-plugging”’ organiza- 
tion in the world bought 
“Chong,” but Baby Janet 
is beyond price. 
Don RockwELL. 
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HEN Mayor M. P. 
Snyder of Los An- 
geles, California, appointed 
Miss Orfa Jean Shontz 
city clerk he established a 
precedent and _ aroused 
lively comment, for Miss 
Shontz is the first woman 
given a position of such re- 
sponsibility in any city of 
large size. Significant of 
her standing in the com- 
munity is the fact that the 
appointment was almost 
unanimously approved by 
local citizens, both men 
and women, irrespective of 
party affiliations. The 
mayor stated that it had 
nothing to do with politics, 
but was strictly in ac- 
cordance with pledges he 
made before election to 
give the women of Los 
Angeles a_ proportionate 
share in the city’s admin- 
istrative work. “Because 
of her legal knowledge and 
capabilities,’ he added, 
*‘Miss Shontz is well quali- 
fied to handle the numerous 
phases of business incidental to the city 
clerk’s department.” She will direct the 

clerical work of five deputies, all men. 
Miss Shontz is a graduate of Ames 
College, Iowa. Eleven years ago her 
social welfare work in Los 
Angeles had become so 
notable that she was made 
a probation officer of the 
juvenile court, serving in 
that capacity three years 
and afterward as secretary 
of the probate court for 
two years. Seeing the 
need of laws pertaining to 
property rights and other 
interests of women and 
children, she studied law 
and was admitted to the 
bar. Her appointment as 
referee of the juvenile 
court occurred six years 
ago, and thereafter she 
was known as “Judge” 
Shontz. She had juris- 
diction over girls to the 
age of twenty-one and boys 
to thirteen years. There 
then entered, as a factor 
in the problems concerning 
the youth of the city, the 
mother instinct as applied 
to basic ills. The change 
which has tak:n_ place 
throughout the country in 
this regard is largely due 
to the influence of women 
in judgeship. They have 
humanized the courts and 
substituted reclamation for 
the penalties that served 
to discourage, and often to 
harden, young offenders. 
Miss Shontz transformed 











Miss Orfa Jean Shontz, attorney-at-law, has been appointed 
city clerk of Los Angeles and will direct the 


clerical work of five men deputies 


the gloomy building erected for a chil- 
dren’s jail into the present home of cheer. 
Vines, flowers and a cozy interior appeal 
to the better qualities of inmates who are 
there because of bad conditions in their 
environment or for offenses which mani- 
fest the need of wise counsel and training 
rather than a severe sentence. Delinquent 
children of Los Angeles are entirely in the 
hands of women. There are nine police 
women, this city being the first in the 
Union to create that office. 

Miss Shontz also had charge of El 
Retiro, a constructive school for girls who 
have made mistakes and perhaps en- 
countered trouble. El! Retiro is located 
north of Los Angeles, on the eastern edge 
of the San Fernando valley. There is a 
large central building surrounded by 
bungalows in which the girls sleep and 
have all the comforts of home. They do 
their share of domestic and gardening 
work, are governed by a student-body 
association, ‘and i in time receive certificates 
of graduation. Miss Shontz gave especial 
attention to these girls, and they confided 
their perplexities to her as to an under- 
standing mother. 

Upon taking her present position Miss 
Shontz resigned from the board of city 
playground commissioners. She is a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Bar Association, in 
which she has served on the legal ethics 
committee, and of the Legislative Council 
of California, the Los Angeles City Club, 
the Psychopathic Association and the 
Committee for Feebleminded Legislation. 
She has been president of the Professional 
Women’s Club and national president of 
the Phi Delta Delta Legal Sorority. As 
state chairman of legislation for the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association she introduced a bill 
at Sacramento for increasing the allowance 
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Mrs. Kate Leigh Bartholomew invented the “Jazz Cap” for 


boys and turns out a hundred thousand of 


these gay objects yearly 


for the care of orphans or half orphans 
from $11.00 to $15.00 a month, which the 
legislature passed. 

Miss Shontz is rather slightly built, 
fair-haired and gray-eyed, quiet in manner 
and speech, to a marked degree womanly. 
Yet one soon feels that in the wide eyes is 
discernment, and that the judicial brai 1in is 
stored with valuable human experience. 
She has never courted publicity. Honors 
have come to her as the logical reward for 
years of unselfish, sympathetic, highly 
intelligent exertion for the betterment of 
handicapped youth, in whom are the 
potentialities of good citizenship. 

Ciara SPALDING ELLIs. 
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FreROM one cap to 100,000 a year. That 
is what a jazz idea has done for one 
woman in Oregon. And this is how it 
happened: 

Mrs. Kate Leigh Bartholomew sat 
tired-eyed and weary-limbed at the 
sewing machine in her small novelty shop 
on one of the side streets of Portland. 


Her usually cheery nature was in a state of 


revolt against the endless yards of drab- 
colored felt on which she was working. 
Why on earth did folks pick out heavy 
grays and dull greens for their pennants, 
arm-bands, pillow-tops, and the like? 
This was her mental wail as she sewed and 
sewed. Suddenly she rose to her feet. 

“T’m sick of this stuff!’ she exclaimed, 
and threw it to the floor with finality. 
“Now I’m going to make the most fri- 
volous, riotous, foolish thing I can 
think of.” 

Forthwith, she picked up scraps of the 
brightest, gayest colors in the spectrum. 
Another woman worker, noticing the 
outbreak, watched her in wonderment. 
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From remnant box, waste 
basket and litter of the 
shop she gathered odds 
and ends, cut them in 
long triangular _ pieces, 
sewed them, topped 
the whole with a flashy 
button-like piece and lo, 
a small skull-cap of bril- 
liant hues! 

“Why!”’ enthused the 
other worker. “It looks 
like a rainbow!” 

“T don’t care what it’s 
called, or what it looks 
like—I just know I feel 
better. I had to have 
some outlet and that’s it,” 
said Mrs. Bartholomew, 
and she tossed it into the 
display window and forgot 
about it. 

A few minutes later a 
little newsy flattened his 
face against the window. 
He was looking at that 
cap with longing eyes. 
Hopefully he ventured in. 
His face beamed when 
told the price. He gave 
the necessary coins and 
walked out with his former 
ragged top-piece stuck in 
his pocket and the rainbow 
creation on his head. 

Fromthatcap hassprung 
a business of at least 
100,000 caps a year, for it 
wasn’t long after the first 
newsy appeared before the rest of the 
“sang” had to have one too. They 
couldn’t be made fast enough in those 
first days. Sometimes a wiggly line of 
young customers stood at Mrs. Bartholo- 
mew’s elbow waiting their turn to be 
fitted. To the one helpful worker who 
first named it the rainbow cap has been 
added a system of workers, other elderly 
women who have families and home ties 
but insufficient incomes. With seven pieces 
in the crown and every piece a different 
color, it is quite an art to blend them so 
that no inharmonious combinations occur. 
It is the art knowledge in Mrs. Bartholo- 
mew that produces happy results—she 
was a teacher of art in the Portland 
schools for many years. The caps vary in 
color combinations, to please individual 
tastes, and now masquerade as “Jazz” 
caps. The money they made _ helped 
to put their creator’s only boy through 
school. 

Mrs. Bartholomew, who terms herself 
an amateur philosopher, said: “When I 
found myself on my own, with a boy six 
years old and his grandfather to support, 
I had just $100 to my name. We'd lost 
everything else in the San Francisco fire 
of 1906. There was one thing I could do 
a little better than anyone else,”’ and she 
laughed. “That was to dress dolls. I had 
six of them left over from a bazaar. On 
a chance I took them to the biggest de- 
partment store in Portland. I had taught 
the owner of that store in school when he 
was a youngster. I sold my dolls and got 
orders for more.” 

Then the pennant craze broke out 
among the youth of the nation. Mrs. 
Bartholomew made the first pennant in 
Portland and now is considered the 
authority in that city on school colors. 
Mae A. Norton. 
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O be historian of one of the world’s 

most tragic and dramatic episodes 
was the self-imposed task of Charles F. 
McGlashan, who lives in Truckee, Cali- 
fornia. Thity years after the Donner 
party struggled, suffered and survived in 
part after reaching the Sierras on their 
way to the land of gold, McGlashan suc- 
ceeded in assembling facts that had 
previously eluded verification and pub- 
lished the thrilling narrative in book form. 
The labor involved infinitely patient 
research and a great deal of travel through- 
out the state. Data was revised re- 
peatedly until nothing but the authentic 
remained. So complete was the final 
compilation that this “History of the 
Donner Party” remains unchanged after 
four decades of publication and ten 
successive editions. It is an intense and 
moving chronicle, yet through it, like a 
golden thread, is woven spiritual glory, 
quenchless courage and sublime self- 
sacrifice. 

It is a curious coincidence that Mc- 
Glashan was born in the year 1847 when 
the Donner party made their last camp, 
near Truckee. He was thirty-one years 
old, and editor of the Truckee Republican, 
when his interest was awakened in what 
soon became an absorbing theme and 
resulted in a contribution to Western 
history. He has rendered other historical 
service, however: his investigations among 
the Mormons concerning the Mountain 
Meadow massacre, made public in print, 
were largely responsible for the punish- 
ment by the United States Government of 
the chief instigator, years after the com- 
mission of his crime. 

McGlashan’s house, called Rocking- 
stone Castle, is the most conspicuous 
object in Truckee. It has within it an 


immense boulder that can be made to rock 

by a movement of the body and the outer 

. . ’ 

walls are literally all windows “because,’ 
says its owner, “I like plenty of light.” 
Louis J. STELLMAN. 





Charles F. McGlashan likes to brush the dust 

from the past and unearth facts. He wrote the 

“History of the Donner Party” and he lives in 
a house built on a rocking boulder 
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An Opportune Challenge 


Drawn by Will James 


“The bull he roped was too much for him (as often happens), hit the rope hard 
If it hadn't been for Mr. Bear showing up just then—" 





. dust 


ws - “Opportune for Mister Cowboy” says the artist. 
ar enough to bust the cinch and pull him off his horse. 
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A Story 
of the Silver Horde 


By Herman Howard Matteson 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ORDEAL 


“* UBESNOI!” Siam cried, 
dropping to one knee before 
Frances. 

In halting English he 
avowed that he had had a mind to 
cut out his own heart for the part 
that he played in the plot against 
the beautiful one. True, in his veins 
ran Indian blood, but also noble 
blood of the Andrieov. And the 
noble part of him loved, and 
greatly loved the beautiful one. 
Would lubesnoi be a little kind. 

Startled, fear gripping at her 
heart, she shrank away. She 
must call to Billy to come. But 
the skiff was ashore. She had the 
skiff. 

Striving with all her might for 
control, se essayed a laugh. 


“Nonsense, Siam,” she said 
coldly. “No more of that non- 
sense.” 

When again he broke into 


voluble speech, part Russ, part 
English, she stayed him with up- 
lifted hand. Inspiration had come 
to her. 

“Siam,” she said flatteringly, “I learn 
that you are a well educated man, edu- 
cated both in English and in Russ.” 

Siam made a low bow of acknowledge- 
ment. 

“What does penchenia mean, Siam?” 

“Beautiful one, penchenia means that 
which tells one where to find that which 
has been hidden. 

“Zapiski, what does zapiski mean?” 

“Zapiski means a paper bearing truth- 
ful writings.” 

“Dvougrievenni, 
mean?” 

“Money, beautiful one, or wealth.” 

The last of the four words she would 
not ask, dared not. But she knew that 
it meant “golden candelabrum.” 

As again he fell to his knees, searched 
about to find her hand, terror possessed 
her. Should she cry out? 

But a word in his fervid appeal stayed 
her. He had a love offering, he said, an 
offering of gold. If she would but go with 
him—he swore no harm should come to 
her—he would place the offering at her 
feet. A golden love offering he would lay 
at her feet. 

“Nonsense,” she mocked, “gold offer- 


what does that 


a | 


ji) 


ing. What sort of gold?” Did Siam ima- 
gine that her regard was to be bought 
with a ruble or two? 

“Ah, lubesnoi,” he protested. ‘No, 
no, not gold of money, but gold of a sacred 
relic.” 

“You mean—” 

“The golden candelabrum. Come, and 
I will lay it at your feet. I swear by all 
the saints that no harm shall come to you. 
Come. I made a boast that you would 
not hesitate to come, relying upon the 
honor, the word of an Andrieov. Come. 
The, golden candelabrum is again thine.” 

Frances stared at the darkness of the 
dense forest, at the dim shadow of Siam’s 
canoe that he had beached silently fifty 
yards below her camp. 

What perils lay there! Did the giant 
savage, Siam, lie to her? Perils, perils 
appalling. Whata risk! But for Billy, to 
take the risk, recover the candelabrum— 
If it were a trap, a ruse—She could never 
tell him. 

She rose to her feet, smoothed her 
skirts. 

“T will go,” she said in a whisper. “‘I 
will go. I am ready.” 

She walked down the sands, stepped 
into Siam’s canoe. The giant shoved off, 


Siam rushed him, the great bear-like arms spread. 
the thick fingers opening. closing spasmodically 
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dipped the paddle noiselessly, drove the 
craft out with a powerful stroke. 

“For you, Billy boy,” Frances whis- 
pered to herself as she watched the shadow 
of the yawl merge into utter darkness. 
“For vou, Billy boy. Good-by!” 


THE canoe, lifting to the mighty 
though silent strokes of the paddle, 
quickly crossed the arm of the bay, 
doubled the promontory. Forward, in a 
line parallel to the shore, the giant half- 
breed urged the craft 

Frances strained her eyes against the 
darkness until they ached. She was try- 
ing to fix landmarks along the shore to 
enable her to establish locations, but the 
night was too dense. 

At a distance of perhaps a mile north of 
the promontory, Siam gave the canoe a 
sheer. Where a dense mass of tangled 
cedar and fir grew close to the water’s 
edge, he beached the canoe, gallantly 
assisted Frances to land. 

Here the turbulent fretting seas had 
cast up a sand dune and this sharp rise of 
land served admirably to hide from the open 
bay the half-breed’s snug encampment. 

In the midst of a clump of shrubbery 
stood a skin tent, and before the tent 
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gleamed the embers of the characteristic 
parsimonious fire of the Indian who never 
wastes wood though all about may be 
piled countless thousands of dead and 
down trees. 

Siam motioned Frances to a seat before 
the fire, laid one or two sticks upon the 
coals, entered the tent. 

Presently he stood before her. The fire- 
light played fitfully upon the golden relic 
that he held out to her; the expression 
upon his face was rapt, as of one who 
makes a votive offering. 

“‘Lubesnoi,” he said, “for thee.” 

And laid in her hands the 
candelabrum. 

Frances turned the thing this way and 
that against the light, murmuring her 
thanks. She rose. It was very late. She 
must go. She thanked him, profoundly 
she thanked him. He had kept his word, 
the word of a Russian gentleman. But 
she must go. 

The little beady eyes grew hard, sin- 
ister. Might not the white girl for this 
great gift render in return something save 
empty words? He loved her. An 
Andrieov, noblest blood of the empire, 
was paying man’s most exalted tribute, 
his love. Why would not lubesnoi be a 
little kind? 

Frances, her face a deathly white, 
clasped the candelabrum to her bosom, 
retreated a step from the fre. 

Then the words came, wild, whirling. 
She plead, berated, supplicated, defied. 
He had given his word of a Russian gentle- 
man. Had then those words been lies, 

all lies? 


golden 


Old Boston Lennon approached 
them, the old pigskin-covered 
seaman’s bible in his hand. 
“Here,” he said, “I read 


into this book a verse” 


He fell back, his enormous chest heav- 
ing, the great hands opening, closing. 

She made as if to walk to the beach, but 
a sparlike arm reached forth and a heavy 
hand laid itself upon her shoulder. 

“No,” he said menacingly, his voice a 
deep-chested growl. “No. Here you 
stay. You shall have time to think, until 
morning. ‘Then, if you go, the golden 
candelabrum remains.” 

He drew her back into the circle of 
light, retreated a step, stood glow ering. 

“‘No use to try and get back, alone,” he 
said, a crafty look upon his savage coun- 
tenance. “I shall move the canoe. No 
use to try to get back. But I leave the 


golden candelabrum,” he _ concluded 

My : 
mockingly, “to plead for me—until 
morning.” 


He gave her a ceremonious bow, dis- 
appeared silently into the wood. 

Her hands nervously clasping, unclasp- 
ing about the thick standard of the can- 
delabrum, she gazed about her appre- 
hensively, bent her head to catch, interpret 
the terrifying night sounds that rose all 
about her in the wood. 

There, a stick cracked. Here, some- 
thing crept, rustling the dead leaves and 
needles of the pine. Something was there 
in the forest, its malefic eyes bent upon 
her. 

She sank to the earth, leaned weakly 
against a tree. Her hands, nervously 
working at the candelabrum, uncon- 
sciously gave the standard a twist. The 
thing turned. The seven spreading 
branches that bore the candle cups were 
fastened to the standard by a threaded 

joint so cunningly fabricated 
that only closest scrutiny 
would ever discover it. The 
standard of the relic was 
hollow. What secret might it 
not hold? 


But she turned her face, 


<2 stared into the blank space 
Sr of forest where something 
i) had moved. 
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Not now the time to explore the secret. 

She threw more wood upon the fire, 
clasped the candelabrum in her arms, 
leaned back against the rough bark of the 
fir. 5 


HEER physical fatigue, reaction to the 
terrific nervous strain under which she 
had labored began presently to dull the 
terrifying forest sounds. Frances’ head 
began to sag upon her bosom, and now 
and again she nodded, in spite of her fears. 
From the forest depths crept a presence. 
What horrid dream had come to torture 
her? Frances felt herself choking. Her 
wild scream died away to nothingness 
against the folds of a blanket that had 
been cast about her. Bands as of steel 
were closing upon her. 

She attempted to strike out, struggling 
futilely. But the bonds were durable, 
held her as in a vise. 

By a mighty effort of will, she calmed 
herself. She could feel hands padding 
about her body, drawing the ropes tighter, 
and still tighter. 

She was half carried, half dragged to 
where she could hear faintly the sound of 
plashing waves. Unceremoniously she 
felt herself dumped into the bottom of a 
canoe, could hear the rush of water surg- 
ing past its frail sides. 

On went the canoe. Presently the cap- 
tive could hear, feel the impact of the 
heavier seas of the open. Then again, the 
craft slid into an area of comparative calm. 

Again she felt herself half carried, half 
dragged up an incline, and into the wood. 
Her captor came to a pause, and Frances 
felt the bole of a supporting tree against 
her back. A hand reached, freed the 
blanket from about her head and face. 

Darkness, thick, impenetrable all about. 
And silence, save for the heavy breathing 
of the presence that stood by, gazing 
down upon her. 

“The word of a Russian gentleman,” 
came the sneering words. 

Silence The presence stood 


again. 





glowering above her, eyes glowing !ike 
moistened match heads. 

In the border of the nearby lagoon a 
blue heron called raucously to its mate. 
The turning tide rattled the pebbles, the 
broken dead clam shells along the shore. 
All about her forest prison the waxy 
leaves of the madrona dripped moisture. 

The madrona, or blood bush, to the 
Indian is a sacred tree. When evil spirits 
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are abroad, he believes the madrojia lets 
fall the sweat of its agony. 

From its eyrie high overhead upon the 
cliffside, the thunderbird, or eagle, first 
to sight the yellow brim of the sun sent its 
screaming reveille reverberating down the 
valley. 

Slowly the fingers of light found their 
way through the dense foliage, painted 
yellow splotches upon the dark cone- 
covered earth. 

Looking down upon her captive, her 
ophidian black eyes deep pools of malevo- 
lence and hate, oper started forward 
as Frances began to struggle against the 
bonds that held her to the tree. 

“T’kope klootchman,” {white girl] said 
Natooka, her thick red lips pursing mock- 
ingly, “he says it you are beautiful like 
the elacka’” [sea otter]. ‘‘Elacka, of all 
things that swim, fly, is greatest coward. 
But cowards have ways 
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five short sticks, three with the bark re- 
moved, two with the bark intact. 

“Soon now we know,” said the Hydah 
gravely, “whether the wicked spirit dwells 
here, or there.” She pointed to her own 
breast, then to that of Frances. 

Spreading her arms to the sky, one hand 
clasping the five sticks, Natooka uttered 
her prayer: 

“Saghalie Tyee, mamook mika kloshe 
tumtum kopa mesika. Wauwau kiaksta 
mamook musatchie. Kloshe kahkwa.” 
[Highest God, do thy good will with us. 
Say which of us has sin. So may it be.] 

atooka lowered her arms, reached, 
and with a slash of a keen-bladed knife 
severed Frances’ bonds. 

Deftly Natooka rolled the five sticks 
between her palms, grasped three in one 
hand, two in the other, held both hands 
behind her back. 
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Nearby stood a small fir sapling, some. 
what thicker than the wrist of a large 
man. Seizing a branch nearly shoulder 
high from the earth, Natooka flung her 
weight against it, splitting open the trunk 
to a width of perhaps six inches. 

Natooka grasped Frances’ shoulder, 
drew her to her feet. Before the white 

irl could dream the Hydah’s purpose, 
Gente had seized Frances’ right hand, 
had thrust it into the open split fork of the 
tree, let the branches fly shut. 

Frances uttered a piercing scream. The 
agony was terrible. With all her might 
she strove to draw her hand from the vise. 

Natooka stood by, her eyes glittering, 
her breast rising, falling swiftly. This was 
lapege, or the man trap. 

Loggers, felling the great fir trees of the 
north have many times found imbedded 
in the wood the bones of human hands. 
The man trap! 

Into the bole of the 





to do us evil spells. And [080 090-pey nog” Dog beg neo Dog poo-poo—pod—ooT-pog Doo -Doo—o 

you, tkope klootchman, trap tree, just above 
you put a  musatchie E Frances’ head, but within 
{evil charm] upon my reach of the free left 
man to make him blind.” hand, Natooka struck 


Angrily Frances pro- 
tested. She abhorred 
the giant _ half-breed, 
loathed him. 

Natooka stayed her 
with uplifted hand. 

“It is just the same 
if Siam’s heart flies from 
me to you whether your 
hands are the hands that 
reach. No matter. I lose 
him. He says you are 
beautiful, that you will 
be his klootchman, that 
his white blood calls to 
yours. He says there is 
a luck charm that calls 
you to come to his tent 
in the wilds. Lies, all 
lies! Since the white girl 
witched him, he knows 
no truth. He is pelton’’ 
[insane]. 

Natooka lifted the 
golden candelabrum, held 
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The Adoption 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


Laugh, Ingla, while my dream comes true! 
By this I fill your hands with toys; 

Whatever skies your birth-star knew, 
Beneath my own await your joys. 


I know not by what devious ways, 
Dear little one, your feet have been; 
I only know this day of days 
At my life’s door you enter in. 


Laugh, Ingla, little fair-haired child, 
The while I make my name your own; 
The star that on your birth-hour smiled 
Led straight to me from Heaven’s unknown. 


the sharp knife. 

The Hydah pointed to 
the knife. If the white 
girl had tumtum, courage, 
why then she might saw 
off the imprisoned hand 
at the wrist. If the 
white girl had not the 
courage, why then the 
white girl would remain 
bound to the man trap 
until she miserably per- 


ished. 

Natooka lifted the 
golden candelabrum from 
the earth. 


“T hide it away,” she 
said, pointing to the relic. 
“When many days go by, 
and weeks, when I know 
Siam no longer is mad 
with the white _ girl’s 
wicked spell, I will give 
it to him that he may 
read the precious pehpeh 
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it before her. 





“Maybe white girl is 
not to blame,” con- 
ceded the Hydah. “I don’t know. 
The musatchie of many lies roosts on 
every bush. Tyee Saranoff lies. He says 
hand that touches the candelabrum to 
steal shall wither, the breath to blow the 
candle stop for ever. Lies. Natooka 
blows out the candles, steals the stick. 
She is not dead; her hands are whole. 
Boston man lies to Natooka. So I go and 
steal away from him the candlestick. 
For love, I tell Siam I have it. Siam steals 
it for luck charm to call the white girl. He 
gives it to the white girl. But Natooka 
steals it again for it is hers.” 


THE Indian girl seated herself cross- 
legged upon the earth, leaned toward 
Frances, continued earnestly: “Natooka 
worries. She would know truths, not 
lies. If a wicked musatchie is in Natooka’s 
heart that drives Siam away, why then 
that wicked spirit in Natooka’s breast 
must die. But if in the white girl’s heart 
is the spirit that calls Siam, why then the 
spirit in the white girl’s heart must 
die.” 

She laid aside the candelabrum and 
from the folds of her dress drew forth 
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“Say it, white girl, which hand holds 
the most white sticks.” 

Frances pointed to the right hand. 
Natooka shook her head, held the open 
palms in sight. White girl had missed the 
first try. 

Natooka handed the sticks to Frances. 
After a try or two, the white girl mastered 
the trick, divided the sticks into two 
groups, whisked her clenched hands be- 
hind her back. 

Natooka pointed. 
wrongly. 

Even. In the game of slahal, the con- 
testants thus far were tied. But five tries 
were required by the custom. 

Each had lost a try, now each won. 

Now the fateful, decisive cast. It was 
Natooka’s turn to hold the sticks. 

The lips of the Indian girl moved 
silently as she rolled the sticks between 
her palms. She shot her hands behind 
her back. Frances pointed. The Hydah 
held forth her open hands. 

Frances had lost. The savage presiding 
deity of fate had said that in the white 
girl’s heart dwelt wickedness. Natooka 
sprang to her feet, uttering a glad cry. 


Also she guessed 





tzum” [paper with writing 
ipap 


upon it}. 
Hydah_ turned, 


The 


disappeared into the wood. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BATTLE PRIMORDIAL 
A WAKENED at earliest dawn by the 


insistent rattling of the little alarm 
clock that he had fetched from the watch 
shanty, Billy quickly kindled a fire in the 
tiny shipmate galley stove, set on the 
coffee pot. 

Then he thrust his head through a port, 
cupped his hands to his lips, called, 
“Oohoo, Frances! Breakfast!” 

Then he went to slicing bacon. The 
tea-kettle had begun to steam, so he 
poured hot water into the cereal, thrust 
more fine wood into the hell-box, which is 
om Alaskan’s pet name for a stove aboard 
ship. 

Again he poked his head through the 
port, and again called loudly, ‘Oohoo, 
Frances! Ahoy, tillicum!”’ 

There was no answering cry. The tent 
sides and flap hung limp wet with the 
morning dew. No answer. 

Evil forebodings began to assail him. 
He emerged upon the deck, called again. 
No answer. 
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aea\HUBARB LANCHONETTES 
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Should you bake pies in a 
hot or cool oven? 


You can be sure about points like this 
if you cook according to ‘‘A Calendar 
of Dinners,’? the Crisco cookbook 
written by Marion Harris Neil, former- 
ly cookery editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Mrs. Neil tellsall the ‘tricks 
of the trade’? that insure successful 
cooking, and gives 615 exclusive rec- 
ipes, and a complete dinner menu for 
every day in the year. Youcan’t buy 
a more dependable cookbook than this 
at any price. It is cloth bound and 
illustrated. Each copy costs us 43c. 
You may have one copy for 10c in 
stamps. Write now, to Section W-5, 
Department of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Get Crisco from your grocer, in 
dirt-proof, sanitary containers, hold- 
ing one pound and upward, net 
weights. Use it for everything. It 
gives you the utmost quality and 
richness for every cooking purpose. 


Serve unusual desserts 


—it’s as easy as serving the same 
things day after day. 


You wouldn’t hesitate to try new desserts if you 
knew the few fundamental rules which govern 
each branch of cookery. You can’t fail to have 
‘*s00d luck’’ if you know and follow these rules. 


For instance, in pastry making the selection of 
the proper shortening is important. It must be 
tich, or the pastry will be tough. It must be 
delicate, or the crust will have a greasy taste that 
will detract from the true flavor of the custard or 
fruit filling. It should be of vegetable origin, 
since vegetable shortening is more digestible than 
shortening derived from the fat of animals. 


Expert cooks use Crisco for pastry because it 
answers all these requirements. It is 100% rich 

the richest shortening that can be made. It 
contains no salt, no moisture, no adulterants, no 
preservatives. It is simply the solidified cream 
of first quality vegetable oil. It is pure, white, 
tasteless, odorless — as delicate and digestible as 
shortening can be. 


The Crisco cookbook will teach you all the 
other little knacks that will enable you to make 
perfect pies and pastries, cakes, desserts, and 
biscuits, the first time you try. Send for it (see 
special offer to the left), follow its instructions, 
and you’ll find you can make unusual desserts 
like Rhubarb Fanchonettes as easily as you now 
make ordinary rhubarb pie! 


Crisco is also made and 
sold in Canada. 
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He had been a fool ever to have agreed 
to her camping ashore. Something had 
happened. His gaze followed along the 
line of the crescent beach. The dory i in 
which Frances had rowed ashore lay in 
place upon the sands. 

Awkward, having the skiff ashore. Be- 
tween the yawl and the beach was a con- 
siderable stretch of water. And the sea 
water is cold, always cold off Alaskan 
shores, even in summer. 

Humans experience strange hunches, 
premonitions upon which frequently they 
build absurd superstitions and beliefs. 
With these premonitions, psy chologists 
delight to play and theorize. Many times, 
however, inexplicably hunches work out. 
And Billy had a hunch. There was 
trouble ahead. Frances was not in that 
tent ashore. 

Trouble ahead. 

Staying the impulse that swept over 
him, Billy forced himself back into the 
galley, made himself pause long enough to 
drink a cup of coffee, eat of the cereal and 
the bacon. 

Attesting the deliberateness of his state 
of mind, he put everything away ship- 
shape on the yawl, locked the lockers. 

Poised upon the rail of the boat, he took 
the swimmer’s apprehensive look at the 
water, dived in. 

Scattering the salt water about him 
like a homing retriever, he ran up the slope 
of beach, calling “Frances! Frances!” 

He tore aside the tent flap, thrust in 
his head. 

No one there. 
slept in. 

Almost instantly, he discovered two sets 
of footprints leading down the gravel slope 
to the water’s edge. There had been no 
effort to disguise or to hide these. One 
set of footprints were immense, splay, 
indefinite of outline. That would be only 
the print left by a kamik boot or muck- 
luck. The second set of prints were small, 
showed the clear outline of a sole and a 
tiny heel. 

The record could not possibly have been 
clearer. The immense tracks were the 
tracks of the giant half-breed, Siam. 
Frances had gone away with Siam. There 
were no marks of struggle, of resistance. 
She had gone willingly. Of course will- 
ingly, or she would have cried out to 
Billy for help. 

Reassuring, the fact that she had gone 
willingly. But was it? 

Billy ‘followed the tracks to the water’s 
edge. Upon hands and knees he scrutin- 
ized the knife blade mark left by the sharp 
keel of a canoe. As the canoe had pulled 
away, and before the keel had entirely 
freed itself, the craft had been given a 
sharp sheer to the north. 

Siam’s camp was to the north. To the 
northward was the village of the Indians. 
North was the hangout of Eenapoo 
Delaouer and her outfit. 

Puzzling. Anyway, the canoe that had 
borne her away had gone north. 

Billy dragged the skiff to the water, 
started out, rowing fisherman fashion, 
facing forward, thrusting the oars from him. 

Every inch of the shore line he studied 
as he rowed on. Now and then he rested 
upon the oars to listen. 

On he went, a mile or more, and there 
in a sheltered cove, though with no at- 
tempt at concealment, lay the canoe of 
the big half-breed, made fast to an over- 
hanging bush by a strand of rawhide. 


The bunk had not been 


Landing beside the canoe, Billy ex- 
amined it sharply. Nothing. 

At this point the undergrowth was 
dense, a tangle of giant fern, nettle, with 
scrub cedar and alder. 

A short distance from the bank, a fern 
had been broken down by the weight of a 
foot. 

Other growth had been disturbed. The 
trail leading inland was plain, easy to 
follow. 


NATOOKA did not deign even to 
glance back at the white girl who, 
moaning, fainting almost, struggled to re- 
lease her tortured hand from the crushing 
vise of the man trap. She sped into the 
wood, the golden candelabrum clasped to 
her side. 

Unerringly, with the prescient instinct 
of a wild thing, she went to the place in 
the open where Siam had camped down 
for the night. Though the sun had 
mounted some distance into the sky, 
Siam still slept. 

Pausing upon the edge of the open, 
Natooka stood regarding the huge sleep- 
ing form. A mocking smile showed upon 
her lips. 

Aware of the landing of Siam and the 
white girl, Natooka had watched every 
move, had crouched in the brush, listened 
to the futile pleading of her faithless lover. 

How easily the Indian girl had crept 
upon Frances when she had fallen asleep, 
made her prisoner. Then the craftiness 
of the Hydah! She had taken her captive 
to her canoe, had paddled about a cape, 
had landed, doubled back into the wood. 
The place of the ordeal, the man trap, 
was no more than three hundred yards 
from Siam’s skin tent. Yet Frances’ 
scream had not wakened him. 

The candelabrum still in her hand, 
Natooka stepped softly to Siam’s side, 
knelt beside him. 

Gone now was the savage unrestrained 
malevolence from her countenance. A 
look of doglike affection settled upon her 
not unlovely face. Kneeling, she leaned. 
acre her lips upon the lips of the sleeping 

half-breed. 

The kiss is no Indian mark of affection. 
Siam, the white blood of him, had taught 
her the white man’s kiss, and a kiss she 
pressed lightly upon his lips. 

He stirred, muttered. She had reached 
out her hand to wake him when her quick 
ears caught the sound of swiftly laboring 
oars. 

She bent her head. Some one was land- 
ing. She seized the golden candelabrum, 
sprang back into the forest. 


ALF a hundred paces from the shore, 

where an immense fir, thrusting its 
giant arms in every direction, had cleared 
a space for itself, Billy almost stepped 
upon a huge form enveloped in ‘a gray 
Hudson’s Bay blanket. Bedded down 
upon the carpet of matted cones and 
needles, soundly asleep, was the half-breed 
Siam. 

Ungently Billy sturred the fellow with 
his foot. Siam blinked owlishly, grinned 
his fatuous meaningless grin. 

“Where is she?’ demanded Billy 
sternly. ‘The white girl—Miss Mal- 
vern?”’ 


At mention of the name, noting thé 


white man’s hostile manner, Siam’s 
wicked shoe-button eyes glinted dan- 
gerously. 
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He freed his arms and shoulders from 
the blanket, sat up, fished his pipe from 
somewhere, struck a sulphur match. He 
gave an insolent puff or two, answered 
leisurely, “Oh, she all right.” 

“T said, where is she?” 

The giant’s heavy under lip began to 
twitch. 

“Tt no matter where she is. She safe. 
Siam asks no help to guard his woman.” 

“His woman! Your woman!” 

“Oh, yes. She my lubesnoi. She be 
my woman.” 

“You’re a liar by the clock!” 

Judgment, caution, stampeded by the 
overwhelming surge of madness, of jeal- 
ousy, that swept over him, Billy reached, 
seized Siam by the shoulder. As if flirting 
away a mosquito that annoyed him, Siam 
brushed aside Billy’s grasp, struggled to 
his feet. 

Towering above Billy, his great hands, 
half clenched, resting upon his hips, Siam 
thrust forward his evil face, began to 
mock the white man. 

“Sure, she my lubesnoi. 
Sure, she be my woman. I give her fine 
present, gold candelabrum. That is gift 
malieh, what you call wedding present. 
Now she be my woman. I got noble 
blood in my heart. My father was an 
Andrieov. Who you father? Maybe now 
you don’t know.’ 

“Look now, you bull walrus! First 
place, you’re a liar. Your woman! She’s 
mine! I tell you she’s mine! I’m going 
to marry her—that is—if she will. She’s 
mine.” 

Billy, his face pale, his muscles quiver- 
ing, his frantic heart nearly beating from 
his breast, fronted the giant who, in spite 
of Billy’s own six feet of stature, towered 
far above him. But in spite of the de- 
stroying terrible rage that had swept over 
him, he was conscious of a happy monitor 
singing within his soul: ‘You do love her, 
Billy. Now you know it. Fight for her, 
to the death, fight for her.” 

He loved the brown-eyed girl. Mutual- 
ity of disaster, defeat, danger, had grap- 
pled them together as with hoops of steel. 
He loved her. And in that instant it was 
given to him to know that she loved him. 

“Now, Siam,” said Billy, his voice even, 
holding a warning, deadly, incisive, cold, 
“Gust saw off on this foolishness. I want 
to know where the girl is, and I want to 
know now.” 

“You marry her,” 
“Some time!” 

The giant tossed his head, uttered a 
mocking bellow of a laugh. 

With all his strength, Billy struck him. 
A cowardly blow, perhaps, because with- 
out warning. But when does man fight 
fair who fights for a woman! 

Siam rushed him, flirting his head like 
some animal mad from a bee sting. The 
great bearlike arms spread, the thick 
fingers opening, closing spasmodically, 
felt for Billy’s throat. 

Again Billy struck him. The blood 
spurted from Siam’s torn lip. 

But still he came on. Suddenly he 
made a jump, struck at Billy, not with 
clenched fist, but with stiffened thumb. 
aiming for Billy’s eyes. 

Billy dodged, stumbled. The _half- 
breed was upon him, had cast those 
hawser arms about him. They fell. Billy 
fought from in under, rolled free, was on 
his feet. Twice he struck terrifically, the 

(Continued on page 96) 


What you do? 


sneered Siam. 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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$00 Guaranteed 
§20 All Wool 
Denver and West $6.50 


When you pull down your roll top 
desk and turn your back on business 
cares, don’t forget to pack a Thermo 
Sport Coat in 
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“es 7 
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knitted fabric, 
Looks like cloth, 
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‘ell elastic, with 
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office or like Thermo 


home wear Sport Coats. Has 
a quality that 
stands lots of 
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Comes in popular heather mixtures. Look 
for the gold and black Thermo hanger in 
the neck of the coat—il guarantees you an 

i wool sport coat. 
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| Birds of ice 


(Continued from page 44) 


The anticipation of just such ad- 
ventures kept me in Lundy one late 
| autumn. Cattlemen had driven out their 
herds. The last flock of sheep passed 
down the canon, the tinkle of their bells 
_ and the barking of their dogs mingling 
with the bleating of the flock and the cries 
| of the French shepherds. 
| Suddenly The Engineer must go over 
in the Deadman forest and I must be alone 
in the cabin with the children, and only 
a young girl for help. 

The Engineer was scarcely out of the 
cafion before a blizzard came howling 
down from the peaks and it was necessary 
to keep fires night and day in that rickety 
cabin. Our water came from a stream in 
the back yard. Soon we were having to 
chop through ice in the stream every 
morning. 

December found us in four feet of snow 
and with one box of wood. I floundered 
across the road to the storekeeper’s house 
to tell him 1 must have fuel, but the old 
man was ill and his wife refused to sell me 
wood for fear she might not have enough 
to last through the winter. The rest of 
the camp was closed. Finally the young 
girl with me told the boy in the store that 
I intended to move down there and set 
up house-keeping round the base-burner, 
so he got word to the store-keeper and 
that night they brought us a little wood. 

The next morning brought old John 
Millitich a trapper down the cafion and 
to my door to show me a beautiful cross- 
fox fur. He poked his coon-skin covered 
head in the wood shed, looked round and 
said, “No wood? No good for a woman 


and kids to freeze” —so he broke into the 
closed school house, where he knew there 
was a supply of dry wood, and carried us 
enough to last several weeks. 

All this time The Engineer’s nights had 
been spent on the ground, rolled in his 
blankets, over in Deadman, on the power 
line being constructed. 

Before turning in for the night he would 
climb a pole, hook on a portable telephone 
set, and talk to me across sixty miles of 
blizzard, and I would assure him his family 
was safe. He was worried, nevertheless, 
and called the Bodie office of The Com- 
pany to look after us if they could. The 
Company always does its best for the 
people in its camps, and the manager 
immediately ordered the watchman at the 
Lundy dam to come up to the cabin on 
skis and see that we had wood, water 
and anything needed. 

Just before Christmas The Engineer 
again tucked us in the old stage coach. 
While Big John told us of the family he 
had “taken out” one time and of little 
ones who had almost frozen, I looked back 
at the storm which was fast sealing the 
cahon for the winter. After a struggle 
through eighty miles of snow, how good 
it was to reach the little narrow gauge 
train, the “Slim Princess.” which carried 
us to civilization! And that night, how 
comforting it was to go to sleep hearing 
voices in the street, and all the pleasant 
small-town bustle; to know a doctor was 
near should one of us be ill. Since then 
I have come to think of the little town as 
Home—but it never has seemed so good 

to me as on that Christmas Eve. 


Further experiences of ‘‘The Engineer’s’’ family along the 
Gypsy Trail will be told in an early issue 





On the Sunrise Sheep Trail 


(Continued from page 37) 


I pointed out to him that as I had pur- 
chased the sheep once, I failed to see any 
reason for buying them again. In spite 
of this logic, the more we talked the less 
we understood each other. I furnished 


| him with some illuminating data on the 


cost of running a band of sheep and their 
present worth. In return, he furnished 


| me with some interesting data about my- 


self and sheepmen in general. He went so 


| far as to state that if he could be so for- 


tunate as to have all of the sheepmen in 


| one coffin, he would gladly nail down the 


lid with spikes. I was satisfied that he did 
not intend this as a compliment. 

The argument grew so heated and 
branched out in so many directions that 
the rancher’s wife rolled up her sleeves 
and entered the lists to arbitrate the mat- 
ter. She, bless her heart, must have had a 
Christian rearing. She canceled a part of 
the graft and the item was settled for one 
hundred and fifty dollars; a settlement 
which made a big gash in my bank account 
and left me with the consciousness of de- 
feat. 

Sheep oftentimes are so strange and 
unaccountable in their actions that they 
remind me of people. Instead of the slow 
toil through the brush that had marked 


the progress of the main band, the nimble 
two hundred acted as though they had an 
important appointment. Since they had 
four legs and could go at a gallop, they 
made it mighty interesting for Nick who 
had only two legs and his peerless repu- 
tation. The light began to fail, and I was 
just: congratulating myself that there 
would be moon enough to furnish the 
necessary light for me to overtake the out- 
fit, when I spied the sheep on a point just 
ahead of me, preparing to camp for the 


night. 

” spite of the chill of the high altitude, 
the perspiration was streaming down 
Nick’s face and he was sending out S. O. S. 
signals in every direction. He vowed 
that in all of his vast experience he had 
never seen any four-footed animals travel 
like this trotting stock which he had the 
misfortune to herd. He struck a dramatic 
pose—feet spread apart, his hand, palm to 
the front and held just t ck of the nape of 
his neck, from which position he worked 
it up and down after each statement, 
something like a military salute. 

“Honest as God!” he panted, “I took 
my hat in one han’ an’ my foot in the 
other an’ I clum up over them pints jest 
like a flier!” 
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Not only does The Hoover bear our guarantee to prolong 
the life and beauty of all floor coverings, but it is recom- 
mended by leading rug importers, by makers of fine carpets, 
and by weavers of grass rugs. The largest rug and carpet 
merchants frankly tell their patrons that the use of this 
efficient cleaner is essential to prevent wear. Legions of 
people who have used their Hoovers for five, ten or more 
years, point proudly to the beauty of their veteran rugs. 
More emphatically than any guarantee, such facts as these 
testify to the ability of The Hoover repeatedly to pay for itself, 
by its exclusive process of beating out nap-wearing, em- 
bedded grit, as it electrically sweeps and cleans by air. 


The HOOVER | 


lt Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction SwerreR CoMPANY, NORTH CANTON,OHIO 
‘The oldeSt makers of electric cleaners 
Also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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A day and a half f later, covering in that 
time the same ground it had taken us 
nearly two weeks to traverse with the 
whole band, we drove the two hundred to 
a great baaing reunion. 


The Promised Land 


The feed was now getting short round 
the camp. Once more we slung our packs 
and took the sheep and horses up over a 
ridge so steep that it looked as though it 
would be an undertaking for a fly to scale 
it. 

From Cement Hill we crossed the head 
of Trout Creek, passed Heart Lake —a 
beautiful little body of water in the heart- 
shaped crater of an extinct volcano—and 
once more crawled up a perilous bluff to 
the crest of the divide between the states 
of Montana and Idaho. We were on the 
threshold of the Promised Land at last. 
As far as the eye could reach into the 
Idaho Rockies, there was scarcely enough 
| green timber standing to furnish the neces- 
sary shade for growing lambs. The great 
forest fires of 1910 had stripped the entire 
section of its timber, leaving nothing but 
vast areas of dead stubs slowly whitening 
under the action of the wind, sun and 
snow. Only a few patches of alder brush 


| that had sprung up in the ashes and a few 
ne , lonely firs and hemlocks in_ sheltered 
TANGE OSS OM LIVLE canons saved the section from the appear- 
ance of absolute desolation. 


































































Our first camp in the Promised Land 
was at the junction of three valley-like 


! Mlustrated HROUGH all the years to come samt Ww - ee mez ee - floors. 

Hand-rubbed mahogany finish clock, ; ortunately, each possessed plenty of 

: cnt Bae bad ge movement and in the new home a Gilbert Clock shade. The head waters of the North 

' one o < ° . . ‘ 

Height 10 inches and width 20% will quietly and unobtrusively fill its Fork of Goose Creek sang past our tent 

_— l —" ay Bee Wear; in an ice-cold stream, while wild oats and 
place in the everyday life. earing wild rye were higher than a sheep’s back. 
the face of a trusted and familiar We simply turned the band loose. Any- 
fteeel oh. : 3 where the sheep cou!d go, they were in 
riend, the tenderest memories will plain sight of the camp. The herders sat 


cluster about it. You could select on pack boxes and herded from the shade 
: ro: : of a tree in front of the tent. When the 
no wedding gift more gracefuily ap- sun came sparkling over the peaks to the 


New thin model; thirty hour con- : east, we had breakfast; when it was 
, ’ Heicht propriate. mat Wr 
ee SSeS wen. straight overhead, we had dinner; and 
F . ge just before it dropped behind a giant 
or more than a century this Com- ridge to the west, we had supper—the 
Sez pany has been making good clocks duties of the day were accomplished. 
Just as we were beginning to enjoy un- 


(2 aN at Winsted—clocks both silent and broken slumber, a fly in the shape of a 





black bear flew into our full cup of joy. 








i“ < : = 
with voices. 
\\ 8 | el : ee i There are clocks with It was somewhere round one o’clock one 
S163 plain or radium dials, Cathedral frosty morning when the dogs got wind of 
tintin Nedeiniail Ke eae | him and proclaimed their discovery. The 
New thin model; thirty hour con- . et : mace thus — row raised the whole camp. Up on the 
Sineeee aiavn. Maudt Gu inches. nesslike alarm clocks. bed ground we could hear the rocks rattle 
wyh plain hands and dial. and the sheep beginning to run. 
A bear has playful habits when it comes 
All are worthy products of a group to sheep. He will cut a small bunch off 
of people who have been clock from the main band with all the skill of 
k f ; | an experienced sheep dog and herd them 
makers for generations. | into some canon among the rocks and 
windfalls, where he can catch them and do 
aaa 2 his killing at his leisure. Probably this 
Will g nae 
ae ee ai iam L. Gilbert Clock Co. bear was no exception to the rule, only he 
ee manogan ° | 4 
stealer deer dae taoennatar Winsted, Conn. had the misfortune to choose the wrong 
thirty hour movement. Height 5 2D time and place. The uproar of the dogs 
inches and width 8 inches. Makers of good clocks since 1807"’ and the voice of the rifle seemed to get his 


goat; anyhow, he left without getting a 
taste of mutton. Next morning, in com- 


pany with Nick who announced himself 
as a mighty nimrod and a dead shot, we 
went out to see what we could see. 
l | Of course we got the bear. Nick never 
‘| 5 went after a bear in his life that he did not 
Be home the bacon. Never had a bear 


so far forgotten himself as to tackle a band. 
= (Continued on page 103) 
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“What! My Car?” 


“Yes! Skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed 
to provide the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only 
good luck saved your wife from paying the supreme 











W. ee d penalty for your negligence. She’s on the way to 
4 the hospital, painfully injured, but the doctor 
Tire thinks she’ll pull through.” 
Chains How strange it is that disaster must come to some men 
Lf > before they realize that all tires will skid on wet pavements 
VA 1 eee and muddy roads when not equipped with Chains. 
¥ 


The time to provide against accidents is before they 
happen. Don’t wait until after the first skid. Put Weed 
Chains on all four tires at the first indication of slippery going 
and you will have quadruple protection against injury, death, 
car damage and lawsuits. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 


Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


In Canada: 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line— All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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ing a short time before re- 
tiring. Its flavor is delicious, 
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it is conducive to restful sleep 
without being in any sense 
of the word, a_ narcotic. 
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Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
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cAn Eye protector of graceful design 
that adjusts itself comfortably to the wearer’s 
face. 

Gives perfect protection from wind, 
dust and flying particles and does not de- 
tract from the personal appearance or the 
pleasures of the wearer. 

Ideal for Motoring, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Hunting or Trap-shooting. 
Procurable from Optical, Motor and 
Sporting Goods Establishments. We will 
gladly supply the address of your nearest 
dealer. 


F. A. HARDY @& CO. 


Box 804, Chicago, Il. 
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W hen the Ice Went Out 


(Continued from page 32) 


a fraction of a second and read in it the 


| glint of recognition consciously withheld. 


| gate-keeper’s lodge. 


he huge stone gate was flanked by a 
Outside the door of 
it stood the gate-keeper. And the gate- 
keeper was Asa Hardwick! 


Holyer stopped and stared at him as the 


| old man brought his heels together and 


raised his hand in a rigid and respectful 
salute. He might have been cast in 
bronze, like the figures of the Indian and 
the deer atop of the gate’s stone pillars, 
for all the notice he got from the men in 
the car. 

Asa Hardwick—“Uncle Asa”—to three 
generations—belonging staunchly to Big 
Caribou as the old oak by the post office 
belonged to it, tricked out in the Edbrooke 
livery and coming when Edbrooke pulled 
the string, to stand with his hand at nis 
cap like an organ grinder’s monkey! A 
lump rose in Jim Holyer’ s throat. 

Following in the car’s wake and wiping 
the mud from his face, it seemed to him 
that the old man shrank back ashamed 
after they had greeted each other. 

As he went on up the long driveway 


| something was rising in him that he 





recognized as alien to Big Caribou and 
dangerous; an after-effect, clearly, of the 
flash in the pan that had made him 
fight Charbonneau and that he had 
thought was all over and done with; 
something he knew he ought to suppress, 
and tried to. 

But events conspired against him. 

He went round to the tradesmen’s door 
of the gigantic mass of gray stone that 
was the showiest of all the show places 
there in the wilderness, and was admitted 
by another liveried servant and shown to 
a little anteroom, and told that Mr. 
Edbrooke would be occupied until twelve 
o'clock. 

“But he wrote me to be here at eleven, 
and it’s after that now.” 

The man looked at him in surprise, as 
though trying to see the relevancy of such 
a remark. 

“T wouldn't think of disturbing him,” 
he said, in a slightly shocked voice as he 
left 

Holyer waited for an hour; vis-a-vis 
with a large framed photograph of Mr. 
Edbrooke as he was presented to Queen 
Victoria, and in spite of everything he 
could do boiled gentlv within. 

But when the door opened and the 
original of the photograph came in at 
last, he stood up respectfully and mum- 
bled some kind of a greeting, and it is just 
possible that he might have slipped back 


| into the old place if the American Spirit 


or something of the sort hadn’t moved its 
millionaire pawn just as it did. 

Mr. Edbrooke was reading a memoran- 
dum that had been given him about 
Holyer’s work. 

“T shall need you again this summer—” 
he began in the crisp, impersonal voice he 
kept for menials, when he looked up and 
took in the muddy state of Holyer’s 
clothes and broke short off. " 

He was a little dapper, graying man, 
with a sharp vandyke and ferret eyes, full 
now of cold disapproval. 

“Really, Holyer, when you are like that 


and have anything to say to me, you'd 
better say it through Riley. We don’t like 
people about the Castle—” 

But suddenly Holyer boiled quite over, 
and threw away his Big Caribou future 
with a clean, satisfying swing. 

*l’ve got just one thing to say to you,” 
he said, interrupting the man who owned 
that future, “and I guess you'll have to 
hear it without any help from Riley. | 
walked five miles in the mud just fo tell you 
to go to hell.”” (He almost felt as he said 
it that it was true.) “Do you get that?” 

Edbrooke fell back a step and touched 
a bell. 

“T wouldn’t work for you again for the 
State of New York. I’m ashamed that | 
ever did. The next time I take a job I’m 
going to work for a man.’ 

The butler answered the bell. 

“Throw this fellow out,” said Edbrooke 
quietly; and turned on his heel and left 
the room. 

The man advanced uncertainly. Holyer 
smiled at him grimly, and he stopped. 

“Just tell him you did it,” Holyer ad- 
vised; and ot of the tradesmen’ s 
entrance of Edbrooke Castle for the last 
time. 


ie gt stepped along the road thoughtfully. 

was sober, because breaking 
ei the habits of a lifetime is a sober 
matter. But he felt bigger and freer; felt 
again that he had got his head above a crust 
that had been holding him down. And 
deep in him something sang: a full, strong 
ground-note of joy—muted and dulled by 
the thought of Lanie Charbonneau. 

Since he was going to marry her, he’d 
have to find another job immediately. 
And of the jobs about Big Caribou there 
was none that he could get. He could 
count them on the fingers of his two 
hands, and name those to whom they 
would fall as readily as he could name the 
islands or the surrounding mountain 
peaks. He’d have to turn his face some- 
where else. 

There was only one alternate! The 
thought of it settled on him like a yoke. 
He raised his head and looked at the 
symbol of it set like a seal on the eastern 
sky: the Dish Company’s chimney, tall 
and straight and powerful; crowned as 
always with smoke, that cogs and men 
clicked precisely and monotonously back 
and forth and up and down and round and 
about to make. And in his mind’s eye he 
saw with sick certainty the kind of little 
grimy house, in a row of exactly similar 
little grimy houses, yardless, decrepit, 
clammy, below the level of the street, that 
he and Lanie would occupy. 

Wasn’t there somewhere over those 
hemming mountains work for a man who 
was neither a slave nor a cog? He could 
have gone out to see—if it hadn’t been for 
Lanie Charbonneau. Remembering sud- 
denly how she looked in the lamp-light 
the night Charbonneau was brought 
home, he was stiried with sharp desire for 
another kind of woman that nature had 
meant him to search for and take. 

He mounted Lanie’s rickety steps and 
knocked on her door—and the other kind 
of woman opened it for him. 
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Get it from your grocer and make it prove its merits in 
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is especially good in theeven- | 
_ ing a short time before re- 
tiring. Its flavor is delicious, 
_ its aroma most attractive, and 
_ it is conducive to restful sleep 
without being in any sense 
of the word, a_ narcotic. 
Absolutely pure and whole- 


some. 
Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


HAS RE 








PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 


cAn Eye protector of graceful design 
that adjusts itself comfortably to the wearer’s 
face. 

Gives perfect protection from wind, 
dust and flying particles and does not de- 
tract from the personal appearance or the 
pleasures of the wearer. 


Ideal for Motoring, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Hunting or Trap-shooting. 


Procurable from Optical, Motor and 
Sporting Goods Establishments. We will 
gladly supply the address of your nearest 
dealer. 

F. A. HARDY @& CO. 


Dept. N Box 804, Chicago, III. 
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When the Ice Went Out 


(Continued from page 32) 


a fraction of a second and read in it the 
glint of recognition consciously withheld. 

The huge stone gate was flanked by a 
gate-keeper’s lodge. Outside the door of 
it stood the gate-keeper. And the gate- 
keeper was Asa Hardwick! 

Holyer stopped and stared at him as the 
old man brought his heels together and 
raised his hand in a rigid and respectful 
salute. He might have been cast in 
bronze, like the figures of the Indian and 
the deer atop of the gate’s stone pillars, 
for all the notice he got from the men in 
the car. 

Asa Hardwick—“Uncle Asa”—to three 
generations—belonging staunchly to Big 
Caribou as the old oak by the post office 
belonged to it, tricked out in the Edbrooke 
livery and coming when Edbrooke pulled 
the string, to stand with his hand at nis 
cap like an organ grinder’s monkey! A 
lump rose in Jim Holyer’s throat. 

Following in the car’s wake and wiping 
the mud from his face, it seemed to him 
that the old man shrank back ashamed 
after they had greeted each other. 

As he went on up the long driveway 


| something was rising in him that he 


recognized as alien to Big Caribou and 


| dangerous; an after-effect, clearly, of the 


flash in the pan that had made him 


| fight Charbonneau and that he had 





thought was all over and done with; 
something he knew he ought to suppress, 
and tried to. 

But events conspired aga‘nst him. 

He went round to the tradesmen’s door 
of the gigantic mass of gray stone that 
was the showiest of all the show places 
there in the wilderness, and was admitted 
by another liveried servant and shown to 
a little anteroom, and told that Mr. 
Edbrooke would be occupied until twelve 
o'clock. 

“But he wrote me to be here at eleven, 
and it’s after that now.” 

The man looked at him in surprise, as 
though trying to see the relevancy of such 
a remark. 

“T wouldn't think of disturbing him,” 
ke said, in a slightly shocked voice as he 
left 

Holyer waited for an hour; vis-a-vis 
with a large framed photograph of Mr. 
Edbrooke as he was presented to Queen 
Victoria, and in spite of everything he 
could do boiled gentlv within. 

But when the door opened and the 
original of the photograph came in at 
last, he stood up respectfully and mum- 
bled some kind of a greeting, and it is just 
possible that he might have slipped back 
into the old place if the American Spirit 
or something of the sort hadn’t moved its 
millionaire pawn just as it did. 

Mr. Edbrooke was reading a memoran- 
dum that had been given him about 
Holyer’s work. 

“T shall need you again this summer—” 
he began in the crisp, impersonal voice he 
kept for menials, when he looked up and 
took in the muddy state of Holyer’s 
clothes and broke short off. 

He was a little dapper, graying man, 
with a sharp vandyke and ferret eyes, full 
now of cold disapproval. 

“Really, Holyer, when you are like that 


and have anything to say to me, you'd 
better say it through Riley. We don’t like 
people about the Castle—” 

But suddenly Holyer boiled quite over, 
and threw away his Big Caribou future 
with a clean, satisfying swing. 

*T’ve got just one thing to say to you,” 
he said, interrupting the man who owned 
that future, “and I guess you'll have to 
hear it without any help from Riley. | 
walked five miles in the mud just fo tell you 
to go to hell.” (He almost felt as he said 
it that it was true.) “Do you get that?” 

Edbrooke fell back a step and touched 
a bell. 

“T wouldn’t work for you again for the 
State of New York. I’m ashamed that | 
ever did. The next time I take a job I’m 
going to work for a man.” 

The butler answered the bell. 

“Throw this fellow out,” said Edbrooke 
quietly; and turned on his heel and left 
the room. 

The man advanced uncertainly. Holyer 
smiled at him grimly, and he stopped. 

“Just tell him you did it,” Holyer ad- 
vised; and walked out of the tradesmen’s 
entrance of Edbrooke Castle for the last 
time. 


HE stepped along the road thoughtfully. 
He was sober, because breaking 
through the habits of a lifetime is a sober 
matter. But he felt bigger and freer; felt 
again that he had got his head abovea crust 
that had been holding him down. And 
deep in him something sang: a full, strong 
ground-note of joy—muted and dulled by 
the thought of Lanie Charbonneau. 

Since he was going to marry her, he’d 
have to find another job immediately. 
And of the jobs about Big Caribou there 
was none that he could get. He could 
count them on the fingers of his two 
hands, and name those to whom they 
would fall as readily as he could name the 
islands or the surrounding mountain 
peaks. He’d have to turn his face some- 
where else. 

There was only one alternate! The 
thought of it settled on him like a yoke. 
He raised his head and looked at the 
symbol of it set like a seal on the eastern 
sky: the Dish Company’s chimney, tall 
and straight and powerful; crowned as 
always with smoke, that cogs and men 
clicked precisely and monotonously back 
and forth and up and down and round and 
about to make. And in his mind’s eye he 
saw with sick certainty the kind of little 
grimy house, in a row of exactly similar 
little grimy houses, yardless, decrepit, 
clammy, below the level of the street, that 
he and Lanie would occupy. 

Wasn’t there somewhere over those 
hemming mountains work for a man who 
was neither a slave nor a cog? He could 
have gone out to see—if it hadn’t been for 
Lanie Charbonneau. Remembering sud- 
denly how she looked in the lamp-light 
the night Charbonneau was brought 
home, he was stirted with sharp desire for 
another kind of woman that nature had 
meant him to search for and take. 

He mounted Lanie’s rickety steps and 
knocked on her door—and the other kind 
of woman opened it for him. 
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Do you know why it 


ve wondered what makes Morton Salt 


pour—why this unadulterated salt runs freely in 


AYBE you’ 


M 


even the dampest weather. 


Here’s the plain truth: 


perfect 


> 
cubes which, when set in motion, tumble off one another. 
Because it pours, you can use every grain of Morton’s; 


the one economical salt for both kitchen and dining room. 
For convenience you can’t beat the Morton package; for 


flavor, you can’t find the equal of the salt in it. 
Get it from your grocer and make it prove its merits in 


It pours because its crystals are formed as pure 
your home. 


CHICAGO 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


“The Salt of the Earth” 


NEVER CAKES OR HARDENS 
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“Let me try 
your tobacco” 


_ Only an unlucky man asks you that. He 
is either out of tobacco or he isn’t satisfied 
with the tobacco he has picked for himself. 

To smoke a pipe tobacco that doesn’t 
suit you to a T is to feel a little irritated 
every time you light up. 

Where you should be taking your com- 
fort, you feel sore over something missing. 

No one is so patient as a pipe-smoker. 
He will smoke one kind of tobacco that 
doesn’t quite satisfy him until the cows 
come home, or until some trouble crowds 
him so that he notices how little comfort 
he is actually getting from his little old 
pipe. 

But he hasn’t been happy—dimly he has 
realized it all the time. 

And when he asks someone else for a 
pipeful and finally comes upon the smoking 
tobacco that is just his—oh me, oh my, but 
he’s a happy man! 

He now gets out of his smoking what 
others get—the solid comfort that takes 
the sting out of the alarm clock mornings 





and helps his nerves to relax at the end of | 


a hard day. 

It’s because we realize how many smokers 
are still hunting for the right tobacco that 
we make it so easy for 
you to learn if that 
isn’t Edgeworth. 

All you have to do 
is to write “Let me 
try your tobacco”’ on 
a postcard, sign your 
name and address and 
send said postcard to 
us. If you want to 
add the name of 
your tobacco 
dealer, we’ll make 
sure that he has 
Edgeworth in 
stock in case you 
like it. 

Off to you at 
once we'll ship 
postpaid 
of both 










kinds of 


samples | 


Edgeworth — Plug | 


Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

When it comes, give the little old pipe a 
Spring housecleaning and fill it to the brim 
with Edgeworth. Settle back in your chair 
and put your feet up somewhere—the 
higher you get your feet the more com- 
fortable you feel for a short time. Then 
light up and make up your mind for your- 
self just what you think of Edgeworth. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into a 





cake or plug, then cut into thin, oblong | 


slices. You peel off one thin, fragrant 
slice, rub it between your hands to just the 
fineness you personally like best, and there 
you have an average pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is just the 
same tobacco already rubbed up for you. 
It’s ready to pour straight from the little 
blue can into your pipe. 

For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
36 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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It was a moment before the certainty of 
her identity broke through his confused 
impression of youth, color, style, strange- 
ness. 

“Why, Lanie,”’ he stammered, “I didn’t 
know you.” 

“You aint ever seen me in boughten 
clothes before,” she said shyly and yet 
with a new confidence. “I got ’em with 
some of the money you loaned me.” 

She wore a tan-colored suit and a little 
velvet toque with a quill thrust through 
its grosgrain ribbon rosette, and short- 
vamped black shoes with tan-colored 
uppers: all bought from the mail order 
house whose catalog was bible to Big 
Caribou and each the cheapest of its kind 
—but not to Jim Holyer. 

“Why, you’re—you’re pretty’ Awful 
pretty.” 

He looked at her as no man had ever 
looked at Roxielanie Lineback in all her 
life before. The pink flowed into her 
cheeks and up to the roots of her yellow- 
brown hair. 

Her face had changed too, as the face 
of Little Squaw Mountain changes when 
its winter mask of snow slips off in the 
spring. 

His heart began to beat high. He went 
in, wiping the mud from his boots, a whiri 
of thoughts in his head. This Roxielanie 
would be a credit to any man. He had 
glimpses of what life would mean to him 
with such a wife. It was like stooping 
carelessly to pick up a piece of broken 
glass and finding it a diamond. He felt 
dirty and uncouth and wished he had 
shaved and put on his Sunday clothes and 
ridden out with Battersby. 


T# EN suddenly he had a strong sense of 
the unlikelihood that she would marry 
him. When he sat down and she con- 
tinued to stand, looking into his face as 
though searching for something there that 
she had counted upon, and said, “‘I dunno 
if anybody’s told you—I wanted to tell 
you myself—’ his mounting dismay 
brought him to his feet again and showed 
in his voice as he faltered: 

“You aint going away?” 

“I’m going to the city. I’ve just been 
waiting to see you. I couldn’t tell you in 
a letter. Mr. Battersby will be at Gib- 
bonses at one o’clock with the mail. T’ll 
goin with him. Will you walk over there 
with me?” 

A little dazed, he watched her get into 
her jacket and pull on a pair of old arctic 
overshoes. 

“Are you going to stay?” he said 
forlornly. 

She snapped the last catch and stood 


up. 

PT Idie. And when I’m dead J don’t 
even want to be buried here! I hate it! 
I’ve lived more like a fox or a beaver ’n 
a woman, and [hate it. I hate the snow, 
and the cold, and never having money 
enough to buy anything that aint ugly, 
and having to do all sorts of mean work 
for the city people, and the lazy, scairt 
ways of all the folks I’ve been raised with. 
And now you’ve loaned me the money, 
I’m going away. 1 don’t know what I’m 
going to do or where I’m going to stay, 
but [’m never coming back! O Jim, aint 
you ever felt like that?” 

There was a wholly new commotion in 


Jim Holyer’s blood, and it started old 
things, too, to thronging turbulently. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve felt like that con. 
siderable.” He stopped, unable to go on 
with what he wanted to say. He cared 
too much. 

With a kind of fierceness she pulled 
down the ragged, weather-streaked win. 
dow shades, gave a last look round the 
room and picked up a new cheap straw 
suitcase that Holyer hadn’t noticed. 

He took it from her. It was very light. 

“Aint you going to lock the door?” 

“What'd I lock it on?” she said bitterly. 
“T’ve lived here four years, and there aint 
anything to leave—or anything to take.” 

hey went down the steps and through 
the muddy dooryard and along the short- 
cut path through the woods. 

“Then you aint ever meant to—to 
marry me?” He got it out at last. 

“No. I aint ever meant to marry you— 
because I knew you didn’t want me.” 

There was a wistfulness in her tone that 
hurt him. He reddened painfully. 

“T aint ever rightly knowed you before. 
I—I want you now. I want you a lot!” 

“Because I’ve got better clothes?” she 
said without irony. 

“No! Because you’ve got more spunk! 
And want what I want. And because you 
aint willing to stay here like a rotten log. 
Listen, Lanie: I’ve told old Edbrooke to 
go to hell—told him today. There wasn’t 
anything holding me here but you. I'll go 
with you anywhere you say—and work 
for you—and take care of you—and I— 
I—” They were hard words for a man 
raised on Big Caribou. “J love you! 
Honest to God I do.” 

“There aint anybody ever told me that 
before,” she said in a queer little tired 
voice that seemed teetering on the edge of 
tears. 

They mounted a steep little hill and 
stopped to rest. They looked at each 
other with searching eyes. 

The air was full of the sweet smells of 
wintergreen and balsam and_ bracken, 
borne on a wind that seemed to have been 
playing with summer just over the curve 
of the earth. It touched Holyer’s body 
all over, like fingers, and set him atingle. 
He heard it playing a fine broad Thaw 
Song, full diapason, back in the South 
Woods, and all the new-come, prescient 
birds joining in rapturously. And he 
heard, too, the winter go drip-dripping 
away on every side. 

For the first time in his life he felt that 
he was a sea-going craft and could put out 
where life surged in labor-driven, pleasure- 
capped waves, instead of lying flat and 
frozen, like a lake. 

And then they moved a step or two 
forward and saw Big Caribou. The 
southwest wind was driving its source- 
waters—the waters of Cranberry River— 
in under the frozen surface and beneath 
its shabby robes of pock-marked snow it 
swelled and burgeoned and creaked and 
heaved and broke before their eyes. 

The time had come that they and all 
their people lived each grim year through 
to reach. 

He threw back his head and shouted— 
like a fox or a deer or a wild goose greeting 
the spring: “Look, Lanie, look! The ice 
is going out! And by God, we're going 
with it!” 
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The Brakes on Your Car— 


ARE you giving the necessary thought 
to the brakes of your car? Consider how much 


depends upon them is it good judgment 
to buy merely ‘‘brake lining,”’ or lining at a 
‘‘price’?’ when control, investment, even life 
itself hinges upon the brakes in an emergency / 
The careful owner takes no chances. He is 


certain and sure. He buys 


Silver ff Ecige 


Raybestos is the original asbestos brake lining. Impregnated 
by a special treatment which assures satisfactory WEAR. Guar- 
anteed to WEAR one year. Ask your dealer for Raybestos. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Factories: Bridgeport, Conn. Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


Branches: Detroit, 4857 Woodward Ave. Chicago, 1402 South Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco, 1403 Chronicle Bldg. Washington, D. C., 107 Columbian Bidg. 
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“This is the true nature of home— 


It is a place of “Peace.” 
—Rauskin. 


OME is a universal word. It knows no one particular race, creed, nor government. From time imme- 
morial, far beyond the birth of History, man’s desire for home has been instinctive. The modern abode 
is but the culmination of this instinct. 


OME is what we make it—you and I. Its appeal, its refuge from the stress of modern commerce, its 
potency to make you fit for the morrow—this rests with you. Restful firesides, inviting mansion or cottage, 


this, then is the true nature of home. And, how? 


Fuller’s Silkenwhite Enamel has been making the interior of homes 
more attractive these many years. Enameled woodwork creates an 
atmosphere of charm and refinement that instantly appeals. Gloss 
Silkenwhite Enamel is an intense-white enamel finish, that dries with 
a full, brilliant gloss. Stays white and wears. Semi-gloss Silkenwhite 
Enamel produces a velvet-toned effect, beautiful in its depth of 
richness. 


Fullerwear Varnish, the Spar Varnish for every purpose, for homes 
finds a wide range of uses. Floors, tables, furniture, woodwork—this 
efficient product preserves, renews, beautifies to a remarkable degree. 
Wherever a varnished surface is desired, this varnish will produce a 
tough, elastic glossy film which resists weather exposure, moisture, the 
every-day wear and tear, as well as the usual mishaps of the modern 
household. For either interior or exterior use, this product is the 


ideal varnish. 


Fuller’s Washable Wall Finish gives the most attractive and service- 
able finish that can be used for decorating interior walls of plaster or 
wallboard. The soft, mellow tones of this finish adapt themselves to 
any decorative scheme. Hygienic, in that it does not harbor germs. 
Obtainable in 15 color tones. 


Fuller’s Fifteen for Floors makes for 100% satisfaction. Science and 
many, many years of manufacturing experience have enabled us to 
make a product that endures. Does not scratch white, mar, nor crack. 
Durable, tough, yet elastic. Hleel-marks do not appear on a floor 
finished with Fuller’s Fifteen For Floors. Competitive durability tests 
have conclusively shown that Fifteen For Floors Varnish possesses 
wearing qualities equalled by no other floor varnish manufactured 


today. 


Regardless of who applies the “finishing touches” in your new home or the present one made new,—specify Fuller’s Pains, Enamels and 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 


Varnishes. 


«Since “49” . 
San Francisco Stockton Los Angeles Santa Monica Hollywood Tacoma Spokane Salt Lake 
Oakland Sacramento San Diego Pasadena Portland Seattle Boise Long Beach 
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Aussie Discovered 


(Continued from page 18) 


from one train to another between New 
werd and Pennsylvania, say, or between 
ndiana and Illinois!); in spite of the 
left-hand drive, the right-hand dodge and 
the two-handed blacksmith who is allowed 
to call himself a dentist; in spite of prefer- 
ential voting and preferential tariffs, 
Labor Party victories and Labor Party 
cabinets, industrial arbitration and the 
minimum wage, old age pension, invalid 
pensions, universal adult suffrage and 
universal military training—real liberal- 
ism, real intelligence and real democratic 
control in government; in spite of the 
many curious or fantastic, incredible or 
admirable but wholly distinctive institu- 
tions that make Aussie Aussie—no Amer- 
ican as he wanders through it need feel he 
has fallen amiss. Of course, if he be a 
Californian, wandering through eucalyp- 
tus groves, he should remember that it 
is the Aussie who has the original right 
to feel at home in the borrowed groves of 
California. 

The mere aspect of the streets is 
friendly to him; rather like Baltimore, 
perhaps, with a strip of Jersey suburb, a 
bit of New Orleans and a dash of Tomb- 
stone, Arizona. He sees the same miles of 
cozy cottages and little glowing gardens 
that ordinary folk like himself—like you 
and like me—quietly build and tend and 
love; he finds the same ragged outskirts 
that we tolerate about our towns; the 
same hasty, overnight construction; the 
same garbled architecture and the same 
business false fronts (positively—the good 
old Western box-facgade of the early 
Chester A. Arthur period!). He quails 
before the same ex-Irish policeman in the 
same uniform (minus a stick, however— 
they won’t stand for clubbing in Aussie). 
He marvels at the same baited window 
displays; prices the same twelve-dollar 
shoes and the same sixty-dollar hand-me- 
downs; gets elbowed by the same rushing 
crowds; admires the same _ tripping 
charmers with the same snappy frocks and 
the same glad eye; hears the same tunes 
whistled, played and sung; breathes the 
same delightful atmosphere of gasoline 
fumes, sprinkled asphalt, patchouli and 
mint chewing gum; loses himself in the 
same maze of ill-plotted ways and hops 
the same tangled tracks until a street-car 
misses him by a foot and a motor-horn 
blares down the back of his neck in the 
same intimate manner and he leaps to the 
footpath and grabs the same lamp post 
while the same newsy sells him yester- 
day’s extra and short-changes him with 
the same deft precision. 

And as he leans there with a mist of 
gratitude and assuaged homesickness 
clouding his sight, if he will read that 
paper carefully he will discover many 
things calculated to sooth his exiled 
spirit—The new nation takes its game of 
politics with the same immoderate zest so 
essential with us. The Ins are the same 
scoundrels and the Outs the same hungry 
wolves; the country is going to the very 
same demnition bow-bows; the same 
scandals and near-scandals enliven the 
routine of public affairs. Elections are 
now and then cancelled for fraud. Office- 
holders now and then mistake their 








pockets for the treasury. A friend of a 
friend of somebody else sometimes nabs 
a contract. Big interests sometimes and 
somehow get the big favors they require. 
Professional politicians continue to be 
surprisingly like professional politicians. 
Bolsheviks and I. W. W.’s provide the 
same disproportionate smoke from the 
same overestimated fire; the horny- 
handed son of toil goes on strike with the 
same cheerful ease, and the same old H. 
C. L. goes on climbing with the same 
giddy agility. With all its radical pana- 
ceas, with all its laborite legislators, Aus- 
sie quite apparently is not much nearer 
paradise than the rest of us. 

That paper, too—any Aussie paper— 
will furnish ample evidence of the com- 
mon tastes, needs, feelings and opinions 
that are making these distant neighbors of 
ours so much more like distant relatives. 
They are in the grip of the American in- 
vasion. Fully one-fourth of their three 
hundred million dollar annual import bill 
is paid to America. 

Add that they’ve gone crazy on Amer- 
ican jazz dancing to American ragtime; 
that their stage is mostly occupied by 
American dramas, that they are acquiring 
the appetite for sodas and sundaes and 
that they already have a rattling good 
baseball league. What more need be said? 

Whether the Aussies like it or not, and 
whether they believe it or not, Aussie is 
our own sort of country; with our own 
sort of people; with the pioneer inheri- 
tance, the informality, the hatred of caste, 
class and pretense, the fundamental con- 
viction of democracy and the funda- 
mentally republican ideals; with the hos- 
pitality, the simplicity, the frankness and 
the freshness of outlook we like to ascribe 
or hear ascribed to ourselves. A younger 
America, singularly old-fashioned in some 
respects—rather reminiscent of the 80's 
before we began to reform everything in 
sight. A back-lots America: thinner, in 
harder condition, less luxurious, more uni- 
form in racial texture, more definitely 
characterized. A limited second-edition 
America, revised but unexpurgated, largely 
restored to an earlier text, 12mo., bound 
in sheepskin. A freer America in many 
ways, where they still regard men as men 
and as such, capable of so acting; where 
they still trust the masses to an unfashion- 
able extent; where an adult human being 
is largely left to work out his own salva- 
tion and is largely content to leave the 
next fellow to do the same. 

One point more. They play poker in 
Aussie. They understand that the great- 
est need of the future for them is more 
strength for the game. Far under-popu- 
lated, with huge unoccupied tracts, they 
are trailing tremendous stakes on a pair. 
As long as Mother England stands ready 
to deal them three aces at need they are 
safe enough. But customers in the great 
struggle for national existence have to 
look to the day when the deck may be 
stacked against them. When that day 
comes, if it ever does, you can go the limit 
that Aussie’s stacks will be pooled for 
America’s royal flush against any dark 
combination on the board. She backs 
the same suit. In hearts! 


( 





Don’t worry about long trips— 





just be sure you 


have **Hasslers”’ 


"THE farther you drive your 

Dodge Brothers Car the more 
you appreciate Hassler Shock 
Absorbers! With Hasslers on your 
car you don't worry about 
whether a trip will be tiresome— 
or too hard on your car. You 
simply jump in and go—and 
enjoy every mile of the way— 
knowing your car is being pro- 
tected against road bumps and 
shocks. 

Luxurious riding comfort—pro- 
tection for the car—added smart- 
ness to car’s appearance—these 
are Hassler advantages. Have 
Hasslers installed by the dealer 
who sold you your car. If your 
dealer doesnot have them, write us. 





This illustrates the 
famous Hassler 
Shock Absorber for 
Fords—one million 
now used. Produc- 


tion, 1,000 sets, 





daily, in models for 





a all Ford Passenger 








Cars and Trucks. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
1409 Naomi Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Robert H. Hassler, Lid., Hamilton, Ontario 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
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The 


Home in the West 





















CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








Enos Mills, the naturalist, evolved this unique structure from ancient dead timbers. 
Paradoxically, the fire that had destroyed the trees preserved them 


A Home of Forest Fire Logs 


WAS on a mountain side one day lean- 

ing against a tall dead spruce whena 

woodpecker began hammering near 

the top, seventy feet up. The vibra- 
tions of his tapping came thrilling to me 
as through a sounding board, and also 
gave a bell-like ring to the air. J struck 
this tree trunk with my ax and it re- 
sounded like a steel column. It was sound 
from surface to center. And it was at- 
tractive too; it was a time-stained mono- 
lith. It then occurred to me that these 
fire-killed timbers, which covered the 
mountains by the million, would make an 
appropriate building. 

Several years ago we hauled in a few 
hundred fire-killed trees. Many of these 
had been killed more than a generation 
ago. A number were more or less black- 
ened but most of their surfaces were brown 
and gray. 

Unless examined sympathetically, this 
pile of wreckage had the appearance of an 
ugly decaying scrap heap. But each piece 
was sound, and each had its attractions in 
color and form. I had determined to 
build a house of these timbers, but in get- 
ting this done I obtained new and unex- 
pected views into human nature, espe- 
cially as expressed in carpenters. 


One morning I enthusiastically led the, 


boss carpenter and his five neatly dressed 
and capable assistants out to this pile of 
material which they were to shape into a 
worthy house—a piece of architecture to 
which they would refer with pride. 

But they did not enthuse. They did 
not think of me as being crazy; they were 
too astonished to think. With silent 
amazement they gazed at these blackened 
broken logs. To me their silence was not 
eloquent. Their pride and long other ex- 
perience told them they must not lower 
the dignity of their craft by using scrapped 


material. All returned to the city 
on the noon stage. 

The fire-killed column which the 
woodpecker was tapping harmon- 
ized with its surroundings. Its 
color matched that of a nearby 
granite cliff—soft gray, brown, 
chestnut and charcoal overlaid 
with lichens of green, silver and 
brown. This fire-killed wood with 
its weatherings, carvings and shad- 
ings was beautiful. 

This tall, topless, limbless dead spruce, 
firmly rooted among the rocks on the 
mountain side, was still standing although 
killed by fire, as I later found, one hun- 
dred and fifty-four years before. The 
trunk was encircled and clasped in the 
arms of a cluster of crowding spruces that 
had grown up since the fire. Yet this old 
spruce, appearing as old as the hills, was 
as sound as granite and still stood at his 
post where fire had found him. 

If a fierce forest fire closely wrap and 
roast the outer surface of a green pine or 
spruce the moisture is driven out and the 
internal acids and amber are drawn into 
and boiled through the outer wood layers. 
This is a preservative treatment that 
closes the wood pores against the entrance 
of moisture and gives the surface a hard- 
ened protective armor which defies in- 
sects and most injurious invaders for 
decades. Many a fire-tempered monolith 
stands in the mountains of the west—im- 
pressive ruins of former forest glory. 
Scattered over most of the woodlands of 
the country are countless sound fire- 
killed timbers. Al! these are time 
stained—are artistically colored. And al! 
too are variously fire-carved and this gives 
a beauty and a simple decorative effect to 
the surface. 

Another head carpenter arrived who 









A blue-bird’s happy home on a fire-killed spruce 


had also been schooled in smooth surfaces 
and straight lines. He was heroic and 
endured for nearly two days. A third 
boss carpenter came; he felt not only de- 
graded but also that he would be disloyal 
to the profession by using these unsawed, 
unsmocthed tree trunks. 

But little by little the building took on 
form. Nearly every carpenter slighted the 
joints; he thought that in uniting two logs 
of different sizes and colors with a poor 
joint he was doing rustic work. ‘The un- 
couth is neither rustic nor artistic. 

Many of the better colored fire and 
weather carved logs were ruined. Some 
ideas had to be sacrificed and numerous 
compromises were inevitable. 

Before all save honor was lost, an old man 
arrived who saved the structure. He was 
not a carpenter, but as a young man had 
been boss timberman, had used square 
sets and stulls, in the old Comstock 
mines. He knew how to handle timbers. 
Having an imagination he enthused 
over the possibilities of these sculptured 
logs. 

We avoided conspicuous craftsmanship. 
Jomts were neither concealed nor em- 
phasized. We mortised, inset and spiked, 
pinned, bolted and clamped. There were 
no frills nor freaks, no striving for effect. 
and the simple lines produced substantial 
and pleasing results. We did not follow a 




















Now then- 


“Bring on the bring-ups! Call out the calculators! Let’s get 
at it! It may be go in the shade outdoors, but it’s cool and 
airy in here. We are going to keep cool, and we are going 
to be comfortable; and then we are going to do our work.” 


HE ELECTRIC FAN has earned a place in modern business 

practice that is as permanent as the sanitary drinking cup or the 
individual towel. It is one of the important agencies through which 
the wise and comprehending employer makes his office or his factory 
a place in which it is pleasant and healthful to work. And also a 
place in which more and better work 1s accomplished. 


























Fans for business purposes must be durable and sturdy; they must 
produce a lot of breeze for a little current; they must be carefully 
adapted to the particular service for which they are used; and they 
must operate without noise. This list of requirements covers exactly 
the specifications which Westinghouse Electric Fans are built to fill. 

Any Fan is nine-tenths motor, and therefore, Westinghouse Fans, 
which are equipped with the wonderful Westinghouse Motor, are 
nine-tenths right to start with. The rest of the job is up to mechan- 
ical standards that are fully as high. 

There is a very complete line of Westinghouse Fans for business 
purposes, which includes, besides the usual sizes of desk and wall Fans, 
certain special types designed for use in such places as large offices, 
theatres, stores, and restaurants. 

All of these may be obtained from your electrical dealer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 
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The newel frosts of the split log stairway 
are relics of a forest fire of 1781 


carefully thought out plan, but con- 
stantly readjusted and experimented. 
The finished structure was a good com- 
bination of the rustic and artistic. We 
builded far wiser than we knew. 

Perhaps the split log stairway was the 
most striking object in the large living- 
room. Its brown, angular, broken-topped 





The Home in the West 


newel post with heavy broken roots ap- 
peared ancient and substantial. The 
steps of split logs, banisters of brown 
smooth poles and the spindles of rough 
dwarfed timberline trees, all united with- 
out a jarring note. These small trees were 
carried three miles down the mountain on 
the back of the timberman-artist. 

The newel posts, though not quite so 
aged as the old spruce, had been killed in 
a forest fire of 1781. 

Many fire-carved, fire-toned, round tim- 
bers—columns—were used in the living- 
room to support the beams of the ceiling. 
Most of these were a shade of brown. 

One day after the force had become in- 
terested we asked all to drop tools and fol- 
low us into the woods. Two miles off we 
arrived at a gigantic upturned tree root. 
It was about twelve feet in diameter and 
all agreed that it much resembled a spider 
web. But it was sound, and its interlaced 
roots gave an open, artistic screen effect. 

We sat down and discussed it with in- 
terest. All heard with astonishment that 
it was to have a place in the living-room. 
It was too fragile to stand hauling. With 
care and enthusiasm all hands carried it 
home. 

It was placed near a window where it 
projected webs of shadow upon the floor. 
This “spider web screen,” the stairway, 
and the score of tree columns, the rustic 
furniture, tables resting on stumps, a pole 
settee, all these grouped in one room were 
effective, it was primeval—the heart of 
the ancient wood—restful forest aisles. 

There were two rough stone fireplaces 
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—not too rough. The stones used wer 
the smoothest that we could find among 
the broken masses of granite cliffs. These 
stones showed the chemical stains of time 
and carried decorative touches of lichen 
colorings. One fireplace was somewhat 
like a broken ledge of a square-fronted 
cliff; the other had a mantel of granite, 
on each side two heavy, deeply fire. 
carved log columns. 

Neither paint nor stain was used. A 
clear, light, invisible oil was applied to the 
fire-killed spruce flooring, and clear shellac 
made a transparent enamel on the pol- 
ished table tops. 

Thousands of visitors have made the 
journey to see this bit of real burned wood 
architecture. Many wanted to know if 
we would sell some one piece of rustic fur- 
niture and others asked, ‘‘May we photo- 
graph the building?” “Is that cement 
plaster between the logs?’ and ‘‘Who was 
your architect?” 

Outwardly the structure was sub- 
stantial and unobtrusive. It did _ not 
frighten the peaks. and scenery of the 
nearby mountains. Its slightly totem-pole 
effects, with most of the outer logs stand- 
ing vertical, had here and there one piere- 
ing the roof line. The subdued rock or 
granite color harmonized with the tones 
of the locality. Both the lines and the 
color of this structure allowed it to stand 
in the little high mountain valley as 
though it were a cliff that had been shaped 
by the same slow acting elemental forces 
that had shaped the region. 

Enos A. Mitts. 











In silhouette the effect is distinctly oriental. 








In color the consistent notes are black and 


persimmon-red. The garden flames with flowers of the latter vivid hue 


The House of Her Dreams 


EW of us are so fortunate as to real- 
ize our dreams of a dwelling-place 
exactly as our fancy has portrayed 
it. There is a woman in La Jolla, 
California, however, who has experienced 
the delight of making her dream of a home 
come true, of doing exactly what she liked, 
in the way she liked. As she sits within her 
house or walks in her garden, she finds noth- 
ing at variance with her prevision of it. All 
is as she wanted it, as she dre amed it 
She has even hung its name, “House 0’ 
Dreams,” written in oriental script, at the 


front door. She has always enjoyed vivid 
color and the oriental way of using it; has 
loved hills, palms, pine trees and roses and 
a sea-view. She now possesses them all 
and in abundance. Mrs. Florence How- 
ard was her own architect and her own 
gardener, planting many of the three hun- 
dred trees herself and watering and tend- 
ing her two acres of ground with only the 
aid of a Japanese servant. 

The house is on a slope in the foothills 
of lovely Mount Soledad. Back of it are 
deep canons filled with varieties of wild 


flowers. In front is the rambling town of 
La Jolla and, as far as the eye can see, the 
Pacific ocean, blue as a turquoise by day, 
reflecting the colors of sunset by evening 
and mirroring the moonlight. From a dis- 
tance the house looks not unlike a huge 
tiger lily growing alone in a green field, 
for its roof up-curves like the petals of a 
flower and the general color is the same. 
As one approaches through the vivid gar- 
den the colors resolve themselves into 
grays with much persimmon red and 
black beneath the eaves, on the porch 
railing, window frames and doors. 

In silhouette the house is distinctly 
oriental, with successions of Chinese 
pagoda- shaped roofs, wide overhang and 
conspicuous rafters. It is built of wood 
and has sun-rooms, observatories, bal- 
conies and sleeping-porches, so that at all 
hours of the day or night the magnificent 
panorama of sky, mountains and sea may 
be observed. Within there is a Chinese 
balcony across one end of the reception 
room, leading to the tea-serving porch. 
The railing of this narrow balcony is black 
with certain panels painted a true Chinese 
persimmon red. This color combination 
prevails throughout the house and even 
into the garden, where hedges of gera- 
niums of this shade may be found and 
where cannas of the same flame are 
standing beside a pool. 

Every room represents the working out 
of an ideal. The building was designed 
expressly to hold a collection of rich tapes- 
tries, hangings and furnishings gathered 
from the Orient. Some of the articles 
‘were obtained at the closing of several in- 
ternational exhibitions, so are of a quality 
and richness not ordinarily seen out of the 
countries where they were made. ‘There 
are dragon candlesticks, carved tables, 
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Snap! That's the Wilsnap Habit! 


HE smallest-size Wilsnaps! ‘The largest-size Wilsnaps! 
All have the Wilsnap habit. See how —each Wilsnap 
snaps snug tight! See— each Wilsnap releases right! 





on 

And each little Wilsnap is of *“quality”’ finish—rust-proof— 
dependable. Equally desirable for your tub frocks! Your street 
dresses! Your evening gowns! Wilsnaps always will snap, 
wherever snap fasteners are used. 


ut 
‘HE WILSON FASTENER CO., (Cleveland 
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The Home in the West 











A Chinese balcony across one end of the recep:ion room leads to a tea-serving porch 


rugs and lanterns which once enriched 
the temples and palaces of Japan and 
China. Several of the rooms are finished 
with hand-blocked linen friezes of Chinese 
pattern held to the wall by black-and- 
persimmon moldings. The house is lighted 
throughout with Chinese lanterns, from 
which hang fantastic tassels of elaborate 
design. 

One of Mrs. Howard’s problems was to 
obtain for the hand-rail of the curving 


stairways just the right color to blend 
with each room. She has a violet, rose 
and cornflower room, besides several Chi- 
nese halls and balconies, so she painted 
the rail the pure color needed to carry out 
the color scheme in the rooms or halls 
where it began or ended, then blended the 
shades together between the two ex- 
tremes. In one reception room it was per- 
simmon red and by the time it reached the 
room above it was orange yellow. This 
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black stairway with its shaded rail is in 
keeping with the original character of the 
whole house. 

All the ceilings are paneled, some with 
gray beaver-board, some with thin tea 
matting, gilded. Besides the oriental lan- 
terns, standard lamps and candlesticks of 
oriental design are used for the lighting 
fixtures. Reed shades with colored tas- 
sels are at the windows. Carved teak- 
wood tables and chairs, rattan and willow 
settees and tea-stands comprise most of 
the furniture. Some of the doors are pan- 
eled with matting, others with canvas 
painted by Mrs. Aas 

In the garden are all the objects that 
should go with an oriental house. ‘There 
are clumps of bamboo, groves of long- 
needle at wind-modeled cypresses, 
thatched-roof tea-house, a half-moon 
bridge, stepping-stone paths, torii gates, 
stone lanterns and gold-fish pools, besides 
arches of roses and delectable fruit trees 
for which the West is famous. 

Mrs. Howard has been years in com- 
pleting this dream home and has enjoyed 
every hour of the work, giving full rein to 
her fancies and incorporating in it the 
hopes and plans of a lifetime. By build- 
ing according to her individual taste she 
has achieved originality, every corner hav- 
ing its memories, every article some in- 
visible appeal to add to its tangible worth. 
The whole place is full of story and of 
travel, of rich color and of lavish comforts. 

Evotse Roorsacu. 











The wide overhang of the roof provides a maximum of shade 


A Small House fora Warm Climate Ax ervst and ineroting (ge 


SIDE from being interesting as a 
thatched imitation, the roof of 
the above bungalow is especially 
adapted to the comfort of dw el- 

lers in regions where the summer is pro- 
longed and sunny, a maximum of shade 
being obtained by the very wide overhang 
at eaves and gables. The shingles at the 
roof edges are butt-trimmed and laid in 
such manner as to produce irregu'a: or 
waved courses and the edges are carefully 
curved downward, thus effecting an ap- 
pearance of unusual thickness. 

The bungalow possesses an exterior of 
distinctive attractiveness in other re- 
spects; for instance, the roomy front 
porch, the practical porte-cochere and, as 
shown by the plan, the charmingly se- 
cluded and inviting rear patio. Also, it is 


interesting in re- 
spect to general Al 
construction and _ : 
color scheme. } 

The walls are sur- | 

faced with sawed F> a 
redwood shakes, 
stained an olive- 
brown shade; the trimming 
about the windows is done in 
very light cream and else- 
whe re in reddish brown; the 








BREAKFAST 
COVE 






with cement. The windows are princi- 
pally of the casement type. 

For the arrangement of the interior the 
accompanying floor plan should be re- 
ferred to, especially in respect to the con- 
venience of connections and liberal intro- 
duction of built-in features. The front 
door opens directly into the large living- 
room, from which cased passageways 
lead to dining-room and den, while glass 
doors connect each of thé two last-named 
rooms with the patio. Accessible through 
the open passageway leading from living- 
room to den is a short hall that links the 
bathroom and the two bedrooms, and 
from the rear bedroom there is still an- 
other pair of glass doors giving access to 
the patio. 

Built-in ‘features include box-seats at 
either side ‘of the living-room fireplace; 
book-cases at either side of the passage- 


floor plan cD) 
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roof is painted a light straw 
color and the masonry work 
consists of gray cement with 
gray cobblestones of careful 
selection prominently intro- 
duced about the front 
Porch and patio are floored 
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This is the easiest way 


to choose a vacuum 


cleaner 





HEN you choose a vacuum cleaner, if you go at it 





as some fussy investigation of mechanical features, 

and if you try to use the conflicting advice of 
friends who have cleaners, you will find it a hard, con- 
fusing job. 

But, on the other hand, if you go at it guided by a few 
simple points about “cleaning” (and no one in this whole 
world knows any more about cleaning than you do) you 
will find it as easy as can be to choose the best cleaner on 
the market. 

The best vacuum cleaner keeps the advantages of the 
broom, corrects its disadvantages and introduces no new 
faults of its own. 

Write today to James F. Kinder, 510 Concord Building, 
Portland, Oregon, Western Distributor for The United 
Electric Company of Canton, Ohio, and ask for a copy of 
“Choosing a Vacuum Cleaner.” The beauty of choosing 
a cleaner this way is that it gives you the satisfaction of 
knowing you have the best. 


Six cleaning points 


Use these six cleaning 
points in choosing your 
vacuum cleaner and be 
sure you are getting the 
best cleaner on the market. 
































4 It must 
Point No.1 f.277y 
clean without scattering dust in 
the room. It must have a suction 
powerful enough to draw dirt 
right through the carpet. The 
Ohio Electric Cleaner is abso- 
lutely dustless in operation. It 
easily draws dirt through rug or 
carpet. 


Point No.2 3" 

: pick up 
lint, threads, hairs, etc. without 
injuring the rug or carpet. The 
Ohio provides a slowly moving 
brush that picks up lint, threads, 
hairs, etc., yet will not injure the 
finest rug or carpet. 


Poist Nad? >. 

$a ve 
moving heavy furniture. The Ohio 
is designed as low down to the floor 
as possible so that you can push 
it under any average piece of 
furniture without the effort of 
moving the furniture every time 
you clean. 


Point No It must 
* be able to 
clean in corners. If the cleaning 
nozzle is awkward in shape or if 
both ends are blocked with wheels, 
corners will be dirty. The nozzle 
of the Ohio is scientifically de- 
signed to clean square corners. 


Point Nos ¢ 

$ have at- 
tachments, easy to put on and 
take off, for cleaning everything 
in the house. The Ohio has a full 
set of attachments that will clean 
every object in the house and 
they attach and detach very 
easily. 


Point No.6 =f 73! 

’ be light 
in weight. The Ohio is light in 
weight—only 1134 pounds. It is 
easy to lift, has good balance and 
is surprisingly easy to use. It is 
so very much easier to use than 
the broom, 








ELECTRIC CLEAN 


LOOK FOR THE CLEANER WITH THE RED 
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“I saved over $500” 


‘Not only did I save a little over $500, but the timbers 

and materials in my Pacific Home are better than I 
could get locally""—is the unsolicited written statement 
of H. B. Prout of Lynndahl, Utah, dated October 22, 
1920. Another buyer declares he saved over $1,000. 
Still another declares 20% was easily saved. And so 
the story goes. 15,000 Pacific Ready-Cut Homes have 
been shipped to date—from our mammoth mills to all 
parts of California and to Nevada, Utah, Arizona and 
other places. By purchasing Pacific material you get 
your new home at a Pre-War price. 


Buy Your New Home At 
Lowest Wholesale Cost 


Our method of buying lumber by the shipload, cutting it 
by fast, accurate machines and selling Pacific Homes on 
the price basis of ‘quantity production, cuts the Home- 
builder’s cost to “rock-bottom."’ Middlemen’s profits 
are eliminated. We furnish complete plans and 
instructions, <“~ the material in ready-cut lengths 
ready for actual nailing. Your carpenter labor saving 
ranges from 15% to 35%. wy Homes range in 
price from a few hundred to $6,000 


Send 50c for 


New Book of Perfect Homes 


tion we have 





After many months of prep 
of Designs ever compiled. 


blue print floor plans drawn to scale and specifications of over 100 of the most perfect homes 
new Colonials, Dutch and Spanish designs, typical bungalows, Swiss Chalets, ranch, moun- 
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-STOOD- 


$59 Buys The Ready-Cut Material 
For This Charming Home 


This is an ideal home for your ranch or suburban location. 
Our price is for the material F. O. B. Mill—includes ready-cut 
lumber, crushed granite, roofing, doors, glass, screens, interior 
mill work, Pullman breakfast table and seats, sink drawers 
and cupboards, hardware, stain, complete working instructions 
and elevations. Send for free detailed specifications. 




















LJ = 
this big [FIVE WAYS 
The Pacific System 
SAVES you money. 
pleted the most costly and elaborate Book first- 1 1 
It contains 144 pages of new designs, photos of the best exteriors 6 ine R 
uying Power 
; second— 
tain and beach houses, garages and others. It tells ji System in 
how much each home costs and gives the complete ) Costing 
story of the Pacific System—telling how you can xX 


save several hundred dollars by purchasing a Pacific 
Home—no matter how far you live from Los Angeles. 


Visit Our Exhibition Grounds 


If you live near Los Angeles call at our Grounds 
—12 homes open daily to public inspection. 
Railroad fare refunded to purchasers of homes 
costing over $300, within 100 miles of Los 
Angeles. If you can’t call, send 50 cents for 
Book of Designs. 








third- 


\) Selling direct 
\) at Wholesale 
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fourth- 








i, Quantity Sales 
{ with Small Profit, 
fipth- Expert Architet Ng 





ily Service 





PACIFIC READY-CUT HOMES, Inc. 


Offices and Exhibition Grounds: 1338 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








JACIFIC 


READY-CUT HOMES 




















way connecting living-room and dining- 
room; a buffet in the latter room; con- 
venient _ cupboards and a_ practical 
Pullman breakfast corner with stationary 
seats and table in the kitchen; a linen 
closet and cabinet of drawers in the hall; 
linen cabinet and wall medicine-case in 
the bathroom; in the small dressing-room 
of the front bedroom a cabinet of drawers; 
in the closet of the rear bedroom a special 
shelf compartment; on the rear entry 
porch a broom closet. 

The woodwork of living-room, den and 
dining-room is Juanacosta (Mexican) ma- 
hogany; the pine woodwork of the two 
bedrooms, hall and bathroom is finished 
in old ivory; in the kitchen it is white. 
Ceilings of dining-room and den are 
beamed; those of living-room and front 
bedroom are finished with a wood cornice. 
The walls of bathroom and kitchen are 
treated to the tops of the windows and 
doors with a smooth, hard plaster coat 
enameled like the woodwork; in living- 
room, dining-room and bedrooms they 
are papered, in the den canvas-covered 
and painted. Hardwood floors prevail in 
living-room, dining-room, den, hall and 
front bedroom, tile flooring being used in 
the bathroom. The fireplaces of living- 
room, den and front bedroom have man- 
tels of brick and wood, attractively 
designed. 

There is no basement or cellar, although 
either might have been easily provided. 
Heat is provided by built-in gas radiators. 

Cuares Atma Byers. 


U 


HE cheerful news now comes that an 

electric machine, recently perfected, 
will not only polish waxed floors for the 
housekeeper but will save the lacter’s 
weary hands and knees in the hitherto 
hateful process of floor-scrubbing. It is 
a simple matter to remove the polishing 
brush from this cleaner and put on the 
scrubbing brush, pour a little clean water 
on the floor, sprinkle some powdered 
soap in it and set the machine to work. 
As yet, nothing has been invented to take 
up the dirty water, but the man who 
invented the electric cleaner declares that 
he will supply this need as soon as possible. 


U 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 














Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 

Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 


THE SELECTION OF LUMBER 


¢ the early days, the use of soft wood in 
this country was largely confined to one 
or two species. They happened to be good 
all-purpose woods. 


Toward the close of the last century a 
number of new woods, which had up to 
that time been used only locally, came into 
the general market. 

These woods are of many kinds, with 
numerous grades of each kind. 


As these new woods came along they 
were used everywhere that the older known 
species had been used. For some purposes 
a new woods proved the equal of the old; 
for certain very important purposes, supe- 
rior; where they failed, it was because they 
were used in the wrong service. 


Out of the experience of the last twenty 
ears there has accumulated a scientific 
nowledge of the fitness of the different 

woods for particular uses that can be help- 
ful to every user of wood. 


@ 


Today we know how much weight various 
kinds of timber will bear; what woods will 
last longest when exposed to the weather 
and in contact with the soil or moisture; 
how preservative treatment affects the life 
of woods; which woods have a tendency to 
warp and which “stay put.” 

We know the relative merits of the dif- 


ferent woods as railway ties, as flooring 
material, as pipe staves, as tanks, in car 


construction, and so on through all the 
varied uses to which wood can be put. 


The selection of wood has ceased to de- 
peud on guesswork. Experience, observa- 
tion, research and experiment have placed 
it on a scientific basis. 


W 


What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 

To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public, any desired 
information as to the qualities of the 
different species and the best wood for a 
given purpose. 

This service will be as broad and im- 
partial as we know how to make it. We 
are not partisans of an particular species 
of wood. We advise the best lumber for 
the purpose, whether we handle it or not. 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on our product. 


When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you can 
look at the mark and know that you are 
getting a standard article of known merit. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are dis- 
tributed through the established trade chan- 
nels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
Spokane, Washington, with branch offices 
and representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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cane house hae just eee painted ; 


An atmosphere of individual charm and beauty is 
reflected in the house painted with Acme Quality 
Paint. For, every brushful of Acme Paint gives a 
rich lasting finish. And above all, this surface protec- 
tion is the strongest form of insurance against decay 
and deterioration. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Look about your home. Varnish and paint cover 
every surface. Perhaps, however, some of these sur- 
faces—floors, window sills, walls or furniture have 
become worn and marred. Save those surfaces now. 
Remember—if it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, 
stained, varnished or finished in any way, there’s 
an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 









~ “Save the surface and iy 
you save 


For your intimate knowledge 
of just what should be used 
for each surface, get our two 
booklets “Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide” and “Home Deco- 
rating.” Ask your dealer or 
write us. 








ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


DEPT. M DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Boston DALLAS Sr. Louis PorTLAND 
BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNATI NASHVILLE LINCOLN SaLt Lake City 


CHICAGO TOPEKA Fort WortTH San FRANCISCO 
ToLEDo Los ANGELES 
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Devil's Spawn 


(Continued from page 22) 


He was already on his way to the alien 
dock. Blair started to overtake him. 
Then he glanced up the bay and his face 
brightened. 

“Wait,” he called. “Here comes one of 
Lang’s boats now. 

With the approach of the second fishing 
boat came a crowd of curious fishing folk 
of all nationalities. Men, women and 
children clustered about the dock, imbued 
with a lust for excitement and a morbid 
desire to learn the worst from the latest 
mystery of the sea. All eyes were held 
by the fishing boat as it swung about and 
drew near the float. 

Blair shoved his way through the crowd 
and led Gregory down the gangway. 

Upon the covered hatch of the launch 
Blair’s eye caught sight of two trolls of 
canvas, fashioned bundle-like. Nets, 
most likely. He looked eagerly at the 
fishermen aboard the incoming cr: : 
Then he turned quickly to the man by ! 
side. 

“Why not wait on the wharf until the 
come up?” he asked in a low voice in 
which he strove to conceal his agitation. 

Kenneth Gregory shook his head. He 
too had noticed the bundles on the hatch. 

In silence the launch tied up to the 
float. In silence two, barefooted fisher- 
men lifted one of the bundles from the 
hatch and carrying it carefully between 
them, stepped out upon the gently rocking 
float. 

The salt-stiffened canvas unrolled as 
they laid their burden down, exposing the 
body of a huge fisherman. His face was 
battered and bruised and Gregory noticed 
that his hair was red. 

Blair's hand on Gregory’s arm tight- 
ened. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
Lang.” 

Kenneth Gregory looked down into the 
face of the big fisherman. ‘Then he 
remembered the other bundle. Blair 
sought to deter him. But he was too late 
to check the onward rush of the young 
man across the float. Already he was 
boarding the boat. 

Blair watched him raise the flap of 
canvas. Saw his eyes searching the folds. 
At length came voices. A man was 
speaking. 

“Found them off Diablo. Went on the 
rocks at Hell-hole in the fog. Boat was 
smashed. Busted clean in two.” 

Gregory scarcely heard them as he 
knelt silently on the hatch looking down 
into the face of the one he had traveled 
seven thousand miles to see. 

Blair led him away. As the cortege 
moved silently down the dock, the crowd 
parted respectfully. Eyes that were hard 
softened. Fishermen took off their hats, 
holding them awkardly in their red hands. 
Fisherwomen looked down at the rough 
boards and crossed themselves devoutly. 

The procession passed on. Turning 
from the dock they threaded their way 
down the narrow street leading to the 
town. As they neared the alien wharf, the 
Japanese fishermen drew together, awed 
by the presence of the great shadow. 

Gregory’s arm brushed a man leaning 
against the wharf-rail. At a murmured 
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. ever saved me money 
Ow 
unch said a motorist recently, ‘““was one | had over a 
Is_ of year ago. We were traveling along just as nice 
Nets, when—Bang! A tire that hadn’t run more than 
ie 3,000 miles went flat. 
raft. 
7 “Well, I put on the spare and stopped at the 
ches first garage for another extra—didn’t dare travel 
— without one in those days. The garage man 
inate brought out a make I’d never tried—a Hood. 
He 
teh. ‘Too expensive for me,” I told him. He grinned. 
the “If this Hood doesn’t cost you less than that 
her- ‘dead one’ on your carrier I'll give you your money 
the back,” he replied. And then he went on to tell 
me me that the Hood would give me at Jeast 12,000 
Ing miles—and of course I gave in. 
as Fe 
the I have four Hoods on now and never bother 
was with a spare—don’t need it. My oldest Hood has 
ced gone nearly 15,000 miles and. is still good. And 
I’m here to tell you that a Hood is the cheapest 
sht- tire you can buy when you figure how much it 
Ly’ costs you for each mile you travel.” 
S 
The reason for the wonderful performance of 
the : Reg : 
we Hood Tires lies in the fact that they contain more 
aie and better materials—that scientific construction 
ate and rigid inspection after each process protect you 
Ing against flawed tires. 
Vas 


Next time you need a tire stop at the store where 
you see the Red Man in the window and get a 
Hood—that’s the easiest way to convince yourself 
that— 
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More Miles Make Them Cost Less 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 
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It’s always 
strawberry 
time! 





OREGON STRAW BERRIES 


CHOCOLATE COATED—~IN CREAM 









HE whole year through you may 

have these wonderful Hood River 
Strawberries in delicious créme and 
chocolate. 


Hood River Strawberries, as you may 
know, are famous the world over for 
size and flavor. Only they —sun-ripe 
and fresh-picked from the vines—are 
good enough for this new Vogan con- 
fection. All the exquisite flavor of the 
fresh strawberries is perfectly retained. 
You'll like this new Vogan creation. 
And other Vogan candies, too. 


Made right here in our own West, 
Vogan’s Chocolates are always delight- 
fully fresh. Pure, wholesome, delicious. 


At better dealers throughout the West. 


VOGAN CANDY COMPANY 
Portland, Oregon 


Branches: Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


TEllow 837 Gonlight 


Ooan 





Mellow as Moonlight 





word of pardon he raised his eyes to the 
one man of all the villagers who had re- 
mained unmoved, unsoftened by the 
spectacle. 

With his bright red cap shoved high 
upon his bristling black hair, Koyama 
looked on curiously. From his full 
straight lips a cigarette hung damply, the 
smoke curling upward to his half-closed 
eyes. 

For an instant the two men appraised 

| each other in silence. Then the procession 


| passed on. 
| CHAPTER III 
THE Legonia Fish Cannery consti- 


tutes the bulk of your inheritance. 

I should advise you to sell at the first 

good opportunity.” 

The attorney for the estate of Richard 
Gregory spoke in a tone which encouraged 
no argument. Yet Kenneth Gregory 
persisted: 

“Why?” 

| Farnsworth raised his eyebrows with 
| a slight show of irritation. 

“Simply because it’s a losing game, 
| young man. By your father’s admission, 
the business never paid and, in my opin- 
ion, it never will. He purchased the 
cannery soon after you left Port Sol and, 
directly against my advice. He knew 
little or nothing about the business when 
he took it over and learning by experience 
was an expensive luxury.” 

“But my father believed in it to the 
end.” Gregory pursued. 

“He was unduly optimistic,” Farns- 
worth qualified. “It was his greatest 
failing. He had high hopes of regaining 
control of a lost industry—operation of a 
fish cannery supplied wholly by American 
fishermen. As a man, I honor him for 
the attempt. As a business man and a 
lawyer I must say the project was fool- 
hardy from the outset and consequently 
doomed to failure.” 

For some time the lawyer argued with 
the son of his late client. Then, seeing 
his advice fall upon deaf ears, he escorted 
the young man to the door with the words: 

“You, too, will have to live and learn. 
Go down to Legonia and look the situa- 
tion over. Confer with Blair. And then 
if you still persist in your insane idea, let 
me know and I'll do what I can for you.” 

For once in his life Kenneth Gregory 
took the attorney’s advice. The following 
day John Blair had a visitor at the Le- 
gonia Fish Cannery. 

Gregory began abruptly. 

“T want to know what is the matter 
with this business, Mr. Blair. Farns- 
worth says you can tell me.” 

Blair smiled at the young man’s 
eagerness. Then he answered: 

“Farnsworth was right. I can tell 
you—in. five words. We can’t get the 
fish.” 

“Why not?” 

Blair knew the question was coming and 
he was ready with the answer. 

“Simply because we haven’t been play- 
ing the game in the right way. In order 
to run a cannery on a dividend basis you 
must have fish all the time and in paying 
quantities. Our competitor, the Golden 
Rule, operates in that manner. Last year 
they netted ten per cent. The reason 
being that they dealt with those who were 
in a position to keep them running to 
capacity. We did not. We. were con- 
tinually shut down for lack of the raw 
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“Aren't you sometimes tempted to swear a little when you have tire trouble, Parson? ”’ 
“‘ Well, I might be, but you see I avoid temptation by using Kelly-Springfilds.”’ 
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In Los Angeles 


at the Ambassador and elsewhere, men“of refine- 
ment and good-dress taste, wear hats of Hardeman 
design and quality. 

The approval of Hardeman style hats in Los 
Angeles—the rendezvous of travelers and those who 
have lived in other fashion centres—indicates that 
a Hardeman will pass must:r anywhere. 

And, because you value the judgment of men 
who know, see that your next hat is a Hardeman 
made on the Pacific Coast by hat experts. You are 
assured the utmost in 


high class workmanship The Ambessadox Hotel 


and materials at moder- 
ate prices. 


Ask your hatter to show you the 


latest Hardeman~—If he does not 
handle Hardeman Felt Hats, please 
send us hisname. We will see that 


he is supplied. 


J. T. HARDEMAN Hat Co 


Seattle, Washington 
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product, or running to half capacity 
which was even more expensive. That ts 
why we lost money.” 

Seeing that the young man was follow- 
ing him carefully, Blair went on: 

“T'll be more explicit. The Golden 
Rule dealt with the Japanese fishermen 
who have a virtual monopoly of the in- 
dustry in these waters. Your father would 
not. He threw in his lot with Lang and 
the independent American fishermen. 
That meant trouble from the outset 
Lang made a great fight to hold his own 
against the aliens. But their interference 
was expensive. It cost Lang men and 
boats. It cost us fish. And it cost your 
father more than that. When oa 
needed more boats he lent him the money 
to buy them. Now Lang’s in deep—with 
little chance of ever paying out.” 

Kenneth Gregory’s black eyes searched 
Blair’s face. 

“Then the cannery could be made to 
pay, you think, if we could only get the 
fish?” he interrupted. 

“There’s no question about it,” Blair 
answered. ‘Your father spent thousands 
of dollars making this as complete and 
up-to-date a cannery for its size as any 
on the Pacific Coast. The location is 
admirable. If we were signed up with 
Koyama we'd be working a night shift 
within a week. But as it is we're barely 
able to get enough fish to keep up steam.” 

“Who is Koyama?” 

Blair’s surprise was evident, though he 
answered readily. 

“Koyama’s the boss of the Jap fisher- 
men. A man for whom I have no use 
personally, but a fish-getter. He has a 
contract that is little short of an insult. 
But even at that, if you signed it, the fish 
question would be settled.” 

Seeing that his auditor offered no com- 
ment, Blair went on: 

“There is really only one other thing 
you could do. You could purchase the 
Lang boats outright and add them to your 
own fleet of twenty-five that your father 
was never able to man. But that would 
mean trouble in more ways than one,” he 
concluded enigmatically. 

Pressed for a more definite explanation, 
Blair continued: 

“Getting control of the Lang boats 
would be fully as great a difficulty as op- 
posing Koyama, once they were on the 
high seas. For before you were able to 
negotiate the purchase you would have 
to deal with Dickie Lang.” 

“Who is Dickie Lang?” Gregory asked 
suddenly. “Farnsworth told me_ the 
fisherman left only a daughter.” 

“He was right again,” Blair smiled. 
“Dickie’s the sole heiress of the Lang 
fleet. As you haven’t seen her, I won’t 
spoil your introduction by trying to tell 
you about her. Give her half a chance 
and she'll speak for herself. She’s liable 
to be here any minute now with an install- 
ment of money due on the boats. Saw 
her at noon and she said she was coming 
over.” 

Before Gregory could put another ques- 
tion the door swung open and a well- 
dressed Japanese entered the room, 
smiling pleasantly. 

_ Blair nodded curtly while Gregory’s 
brows drew closer together as he recog- 
nized the man who had remained smoking 
on the alien docks while the body of his 
father had been carried by. 

Nothing abashed by his cool reception 
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The same thing you look for in a cup of 
fine coffee —AROMA~—is what made 
OMAR such a big success. 

OMAR is as enjoyable as a cup of 
fine coffee. 

$12,000,000 of OMAR AROMA en- 
joyed last year (and still growing ) 







Aroma makes a cigarette _ 
they've told you that for years 
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15. USA: 


s.c.JOH N SON 
Fhe Wood Finishing 


RACINE. 





THIS BOOK 
ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 


Sent Free 


This book gives complete instructions 
for finishing woods of all kinds—hard 
or soft—old or new. It tells just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
Explains how you can easily and eco- 
nomically keep the finish of your furni- 
ture, woodwork and floors in perfect 
condition. 


DECORATING? 


If you are decorating or building you 
will find this book invaluable. It con- 
tains the information you need to plan 
the interior decorations of your home 

in either enameled or natural wocd 


effects. 


Tell your painter and architect that 
you want your floors and interior trim 
finished with Johnson’s Artistic Wood 
Finishes. Then you will be assured of 
satisfactory results when the work is 
new and yearly satisfaction at its wear- 
ing qualities. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S5 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’”’ 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Fill out and present this coupon to your best 
dealer in paints. He will give you a copy of 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture” free. If your dealer cannot fur- 
nish this book mail the coupon to us, and we will 
send you a copy free and postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. S5, Racine, Wis. 
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Koyama walked boldly toward the desk 
and dropped into a chair. Then he made 
known the object of his visit. 

“You will be wanting fish, Mr. Greg- 
ory,” he began easily, “in the event that 
you decide to continue the operation of 
your cannery. I have come to see if you 
| do not wish my men to get them for you.” 
“Tt would be well to consider what he 
| has to say,” Blair put in, “while I go out 
and have a fook round the house.” 


WHEN the door closed on the manager 
Koyama extended a_ typewritten 
sheet remarking: 

“A memorandum of the points covered 
in my contract if you care to look it over.” 

Gregory studied the paper curiously. 
The agreement was brief and very much 
to the point. 

The fishermen were to furnish albacore, 
tuna and sardines at the market price 
established by the Golden Rule Cannery. 

‘he cannery was to assume complete 
liability for all boats and equipment used 
by the fishermen in providing fish for it. 
The cannery was to agree to pay all 
fines, state and federal, for any violation 
of the fishing or navigation laws. And 
last to agree, under bonds, to hire no 
men who were not members of the fisher- 
men’s union. 

“That is all,” said the Japanese, regard- 
ing Gregory fixedly. 

“Tt’s enough,” Gregory retorted, look- 
ing again to the paper. It was all sur- 
prisingly clear. All but the third clause. 
That aroused his curiosity. 

“What do you mean by the cannery 
agreeing to pay fines?” he asked. 

Koyama moved closer. Then he ex- 
plained gravely: 

“You are a stranger here. I forgot. 
So you do not know that it is sometimes 
necessary to break the laws in order to 
get fish. The canneries must have them. 
They ask no questions. If we can get 
them without breaking the laws it is so 
much the better—and the easier. But 
sometimes when you have steam up and 
big orders waiting to be filled, you want 
fish very badly. Then you say to me, 
‘Koyama, I] must have fish.” So I get 
them for you. There are always fish to 
be caught in some way or other. As they 
are worth a great deal to you at such a 
time, is it unfair that you take the added 
risk we run in getting them for you?” 

“Suppose it 1s necessary for somebody 
to go to jail,” Gregory asked slowly, 
watching the face of the Japanese; “do we 
go, or do you?” 

Koyama sensed the sarcasm and a dull 
flush crept to his brown cheeks. 

“Tt is unnecessary for any one but 
fools to go to jail, Mr. Gregory. If you 
do not care to consider my proposition, 
you have only to say so and I will take 
no more of your time. But before doing 
so it would be well to remember that I am 
the only man who can keep you supplied 
with fish. Mr. Blair will tell you that 
I have made good at Legonia.” 

As Gregory did not immediately answer 
Koyama construed the silence as favor- 
able to his cause. Lowering his voice to a 
confidential tone, he said: 





“Your father would never hire my men, , 


as you know. Not because they were 
Japanese—he was not narrow like some— 
but simply because they were not Amer- 
icans. Mr. Gregory was a real patriot. 
I honored him as such. But some time 


before his death I overheard him make a 
remark which convinced me that he saw 
his mistake. He told Dr. Rock that if he 
were starting all over again he would 
sacrifice his high ideals and contract for 
fish where he knew he could get them. 
He said—” 

He paused suddenly as his eyes sought 
the door and Gregory turned to see a 
trim little figure in loose-fitting outing 
clothes stride into the room. 

Mindful of no one save the Japanese, 
the newcomer halted abruptly ; his 
chair. 

“You lie, Koyama!” she said in a clear 
voice. “And nobody knows that any 
better than you and I.” 


CHAPTER IV 
K OYAMA'S fingers tightened on the 


arms of his chair. For a moment he 
sucked the air noisily through his set 
teeth while his cheeks flamed with color. 
Then he rose and smiled. 

“Tt is a woman’s privilege to insult a 
man in America,” he said. “I dare not 
even deny the accusation. It is the height 
of impoliteness in this country to con- 
tradict a lady.” 

He turned to Gregory. 

“At a more opportune time we will 
continue our conversation. In the mean- 
time I trust you will go over my proposal 
carefully with Mr. Blair.” 

Bowing slightly to the two occupants of 
the room, he went out. 

The tense lines about the girl’s mouth 
disappeared as the door closed upon the 
Japanese. Then she extended her hand. 

“I’m Dickie Lang,” she said. ‘‘And 
I’d know anywhere that you’re Richard 
Gregory’s son. I knew your father well. 
Too well in fact for Koyama to ever try 
to get by with anything like that. You 
didn’t believe him, did you?” 

Gregory shook his head under the frank 
stare of the clear brown eyes. 

“No,” he said, “I did not. My father 
was not a man to surrender his ideals for 
a few dollars.” 

He placed a chair for the girl and waited 
for her to be seated. 

“T’ve brought the money due on the 
boats,”’ she began at once. “Got into a 
squabble with the markets and they tied 
me up for a few days. Otherwise I’d have 
been here on time.” 

Thrusting her hand into her pocket she 
drew out a roll of bills. 

Gregory watched her as she thumbed 
the banknotes. The dark-brown cordu- 
roy was simply, if mannishly cut, and in a 
way it became her. Her small feet and 
rounded ankles would, of course, have 
appeared to better advantage in high- 
heeled slippers and silk hose than in those 
blunt-nosed boots. And why in the name 
of common-sense would any woman with 
such wonderful red-gold hair want to keep 
it tucked away under a close-fitting 


cap! 
He roused himself from his examination 
of the girl’s attire to listen to her words. 
“Tenth payment,” she explained, as 
she passed over the bills. “Five hundred 
dollars. Makes twelve thousand even. 


Is that right?” 

Gregory nodded absent-mindedly. 
While he wrote the receipt, she studied 
him. So this was the man whom Richard 
Gregory had designated as a real red- 
blooded American. The father’s praise of 
the absent son still rang in her ears. And, 
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Broad Expanse of Doors 
and Windows With Fullest 
Interior Comfort 


Casement windows and French doors draw all the 
sunlight of a sunny climate into the home but 
need assistance to keep out rain, dust and germs, 
dampness and draughts. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips exactly meet 
this need—the most effective, the most econom- 
ical, time proof weather stripping made. They are 
absolutely essential because wooden door frames 
and sashes shrink and warp in every climate. 


The Chamberlin wide brass threshold gives a touch 
of finished beauty, in addition to utility, to all 
French doors. The Chamberlin casement strips 
are trouble proof against all weather conditions. 


Chamberlin, for 28 years specialists in weather 
stripping, maintains its own staff of installers— 
experts who thoroughly understand weather strip- 
ping and who personally install the weather strips. 
And the Chamberlin unlimited guarantee insures 
absolute satisfaction as long as the building stands. 


Write us for free estimate, stating the number, 
size and type of windows and doors to be equipped. 
Just fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 


General Offices, Detroit— Works, Detroit, Mich. and Peru, Il. 
Branches at: Los Angeles San Francisco 


Send this Coupon for FREE Estimate of Cost 





Date 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
3203 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Provided I am not obligated, you may give me an estimate of cost of equipping my 
home with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips and send your booklet on permanent weather 
stripping. 


Number of Outside Doors __._ Windows. 





Name eee 
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City and State 
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The Abidin3, Charm 
of French Doors and 
Casement Windows 


By Alice Lake 


RENCH doors and casement 

windows! What charming 

features of any home. They ar 
a part of the old world culture that ha 
been brought to our shores to ad 
beauty to our dwelling places. 


And there is inherent beauty, too, ir: 
these exquisite windows. The smal 
panes of glass separated by dainty 
intersecting partitions give an impression 
of quaintness and daintiness to any 
home. 


Think back over the houses that have 
appealed to you because of their indi- 
viduality, quaintness, hominess or good 
taste. You will undoubtedly recollect 
that it was their quaint windows and 
similar features that appealed to your 
sense of the beautiful. 


In addition to quaintness and orderliness 


they lend to a home an atmosphere of 
sun-lit rooms and it is very frequently 
true that when either the casement 
window or the French door or both 
are designed into a house, their total 
glass area is greater than similar houses 
having ordinary doors and windows. 








Because greater window area means 
greater sunlight and the value of sunlight 
is being appreciated as never before, 
greater window area is coming into 
vogue. 


These windows are thoroughly practical 
because through effective weatherstrip- 
ping, dampness, dust, draughts and even 
noise can be effectively kept out. 
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she was forced to admit, it had somewhat 
prejudiced her against the young man. 
No single individual could possibly pos- 
sess all of the sterling traits of character 
attributed to him. That much was im- 
possible. He would fall down somewhere. 

“And now,” Gregory began somewhat 
uncertainly, as he handed her the receipt. 
“What do you intend to do about the 
boats er 

Dickie looked up quickly, feeling her- 
self provoked by the question. Her irrita- 
tion crept into her voice as she answered: 

“T’m going to run them, of course.” 

Gregory straightened. 

“You’re going to run them?” he re- 
peated. “You mean yourself?” 

“Sure. What else would I do with 
them?” 

Somewhat taken aback by the sudden- 
ness of the question, Gregory remembered 
his conversation with Blair, and answered. 

y thought perhaps you would want to 
sel] al 

‘Why? 

Her Ose now carried a belligerent ring 
and he noticed that her eyes snapped. As 
he did not immediately reply, she flashed: 

“I know why. It’s because I’m a 
woman. You think I can’t make good in 
fishing. Isn’t that it?” 


‘YREGORY’S cheeks burned at the 
feeling she threw into her words. He 
hadn’t meant to imply anything like that. 
Still, if she insisted on the truth, why not? 
F ishing was no business for a girl anyway. 

“You guessed it,” he said slowly. “It 
may be prejudice; but that is just the way 
I feel.” 

Tapping the floor with her foot, she 
interrupted: 

“Tt’s worse than that. It’s just plain 
damn foolishness. Honestly, after all I’ve 
heard of you, I gave you credit for more 
sense. Your father wouldn’t have made 
a break like that. He believed there 
wasn’t a thing on earth a man or a woman 
couldn’t do if they tried hard enough. 
And he gave them the chance to make 
good.” 

Gregory sank deeper in his chair as she 
proceeded with his arraignment. Nothing 
could be said in defense until she was 
through. His silence gave the girl a free 
rein to express her feelings. 

“You think I don’t know my game 
because I’m a woman. Why, I’ve been on 
the sea ever since I was a kid. If father 
hadn’t made me go to school I would have 
lived with him on the water. And don’t 
you suppose that in fishing with a man 
like Bill Lang a person learns something? 
Doesn’t that more than make up for the 
handicap of being a woman?” 

‘he young man waited for a chance to 
put in a word, but no chance came. Be- 
coming angrier each minute, she hurried 
on: 

“There isn’t a man in Legonia but you 
who would have said that. Not even 
Koyama. He hates me simply because he 
knows I do know my business. But you, 
a stranger, come down here and tell 
me— 

“T didn’t say you didn’t know your 
business,” Gregory interjected, as she 
drew in a breath. 

“No, but you thought it just the same. 
And what right have you to think things 
like that? What do you know about con- 
ditions here? You never saw the place 
until a few weeks ago. I’ll bet you were 
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never in a fish cannery in your whole life 
before. Right now [’ll bet you don’t 
know what you’re going to do next. 
You—” 

Gregory checked a further outburst. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘““There’s no use 

going on like this. Our fathers were ap- 
parently the best of friends. Why can’t 
we be? I’m willing to admit there is a lot | 
of truth in what you say about my not | 
knowing what I’m going to do next. 
didn’t select the position ’min. [’monly | 
trying to make the best of things as they | 
are and finish up the work begun by my 
father. And I'll tell you right now that I[ 
am going to finish it.” 


“In a way,” he went on soberly, “our | 
positions are somewhat similar. We each 
have a job left us to finish. I never 


thought before that yours meant as much | 
to you as mine does to me. Our fathers | 
worked together and got along fine from | 
all I can learn. aybe we can.” 

The anger died from the girl’s eyes, 
leaving in its place another expression 
more wistful than anything else. 

*‘No,” she said. “There isn’t any reason 
why we can’t be friends. And there’s lots 
of reasons why we should be. I’m willing 
to do my part and I’ll show you that I do 
know my business.” 

She paused for a moment, then went on: 

“T’d like to do what I can for you for 
two reasons. Your father did a lot for 
mine. He was one of my few friends. 
I would like to help his son if I could. In 
the second place it is to my interest to do 
so. Your cannery is a market for my 
fish. I won’t sell to the Golden Rule, and 
= markets won’t pay express on canning 
fish.” 

Noting the direction in which the con- 
versation trended, Gregory began bluntly: 

“The matter of getting fish appears to 
be the most important of all right now. 
Do you think you could furnish me with 
enough to keep going to capacity?” 

“T don’t think anything about it; I 
know it.” 

“How do you know it?” 

Dickie hesitated, casting about in her 
active young brain for a logical argument 
to convince this obstinate square-jawed 
man of her ability to supply him with fish. 
Of course she could do it. But how could 
she make him see it? 

“My fishermen know the coast for one 
thing,” she began. ‘“That’s worth a lot 
round here. It’s a treacherous shoreline 
and the man who doesn’t know it can 
lose a boat mighty easy. Then, thanks to 
your father, I’ve got ten new Diesel-pow- 
ered boats that are just what you need for 
albacore and tuna. You generally have 
to go quite a way out to get them. 
Sometimes as far as Diablo. And that | 
means trouble. If you’ve ever been out | 
to that God-forsaken island, you'll under- | 
stand that it takes real men and boats. | 
I have both.” | 

Gregory waited for her to finish. 

“I know my game,” she concluded, 
with no spirit of bravado, but merely as 
if it were a plain statement of fact. “My 
men are used to holding their own against 


the Japs. And I can tell you that’s worth 
a lot.” 

Gregory nodded. Then he asked 
quietly: 


“Your father was never able to supply 
mine with enough fish to keep this can- 











nery going on a paying basis. Is that 
right?” 
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Add to the Life of 
Your Tires 


by preventing foreign matter from 
getting in, and air from getting out 
of your tire-valves. 
Now come packed in handy metal 
boxes, five in a box. 


Price 40 cents a box 
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For Better Babies 


AUNT BELLE has written a really great 
book—great because it goes to the very 
heart of the subject of baby culture. And 
how practical she is! No sentimental gen- 
eralities—just matter-of-fact, common-sense 
advice on almost every problem that baffles 
young motherhood. 

Her wonderful, reassuring, comforting 
first chapter tells how to prepare 
for the baby. Just this one 
chapter will mean health 
and sturdy growth 
to thousands 


of coming f 


infants. > 
And then, \ int 9) 





Dickie was forced to admit the truth 
of the assertion, though she qualified: 

“He hadn’t had the big boats long 
enough and they had a run of bad luck 
from the start.” 

“Would: you be willing then to enter 
into a contract with me to keep this 
cannery supplied with fish?” 

The girl hesitated. Her fear of legal 
entanglements was inherited. Bill Lang 
had settled his differences out of court and 
had warned his daughter on more than 
one occasion to beware of the dangers 
which lurked about a contract. She re- 
garded Gregory fixedly. What did she 
know about him, save only the fact that 
he bore his father’s name. 

“No,” she answered, after a moment, 
feeling that she had weakened her pre- 
vious assertion by refusing to make it 
legally binding. 

“Why not?” 

The girl realized that it was she who 
was on the defensive now. 

“Because,” she faltered, “I wouldn't. 

Ashamed that she had given the pro- 
verbial feminine reason for change of 
mind, she added quickly: 

“You may be all right. And then 
again you may not. I'd like a chance to 
size you up first.” 

Gregory smiled at her frankness. 

“That was what I thought about you 
at the very beginning of our talk,” he-said. 
Then his face became serious. ‘We'll 
both have to size each other up before we 
can decide upon anything. Isn’t that the 
truth?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes. You think I can’t make good.” 

“And you think maybe | am no good.” 

They laughed together. Then Gregory 
asked quickly: 

“How are we going to find out the 
truth?” 

Dickie regarded him gravely. 

“The ocean is the best test of a man 
or a woman that I know. It doesn’t play 
any favorites. When a girl goes out there 
all ‘dolled up’ it washes off the paint and 
powder and shows her up for just what 
she is. Is shows up a man, too. It’s 
always waiting for him to make a mistake. 
When he does, he’s got to think and act 
at the same time. ‘There’s no hedging or 
making excuses. A man’s got to pay or 
play. A quitter has no chance with the 
sea.” 

Observing him closely, she finished: 

“T could tell more about you on the sea 
in a minute than I could find out in here 
in a month.” 

“And I could find out if you knew your 
business.” 

They laughed again as Gregory ac- 
cepted the challenge. ‘Then Dickie sought 
the door. 

“Tomorrow morning then at four 
o'clock,” she repeated. ‘‘Wear the oldest 
clothes you have and meet me on our 
dock.” 

From the doorway she turned and 
smiled. 

“By tomorrow night you'll understand 
that I know what I’m talking about.” 

CHAPTER V 
R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R. 

: The alarm clock announced the 
hour imperiously, the importance of the 
day being manifest in its resonant warning. 

Kenneth Gregory leaped from his bed 
and hastily donned a brand-new suit of 
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chapter after chap- re “ \ 
ter, she guides and « ING 5 
counsels on each phase Q » 

of baby’s development —* 
—clothes, food, nursery 
furnishings, the first cri- 

tical weeks, baby ailments, 

the bath, baby’s skin, teeth, 
first steps, habits, weight, 
first aids—until the sturdy 
little youngster, romper clad, 
is larking with playmates—one 
more “Better Baby.’ 


The book is carefully indexed, 
beautifully illustrated and con- 
tains charts, tables, etc. 

It is a genuine delight to offer 
this wonderful book to mothers at a 
nominal price of 25 cents, because it is : ‘ey 
the appreciation of three generations of \ 
mothers which has made Mennen Borated 
Talcum known the world over as the 
perfect, safe, talcum for baby. f 

The edition is limited, so we advise 
sending 25 cents at once for your copy. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, fV.J. U.S.A. 


TTHE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 
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The Coffield runs so silently 


| 
| you hardly realize it is in 
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enter | The Coffield has oilless bearings 
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his which eliminate entirely all the 





operation, 


| bother of oiling. 
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‘THE Coffield Washer has so many features that are exclusively its own, 
the that it’s hard to tell which particular one causes so many discrimin- 
ating folks to select it. 
- It may be because it works so quietly and smoothly. Perhaps it’s the 
av extra convenience of the Coffield wringer with the “touch o’ thumb” 
re water deflector which does away with awkward drainboards and wooden 
nd chutes that stick and bind. 
ac Sometimes we think it’s the simplicity of the Coffield and the ease with 
ie which its handled. 
Cr 
ct Again it may be because people can tell at a glance that the Coffild is 
or mighty well built and gives promise of long and faithful service. 
BUT WE DO KNOW 
1e 
that when a family has a Cofheld—the longer they use it the surer they 


are that they made the best choice. And that is a mighty satisfactory 


thing for us to know. 


Your Coffield Dealer is the ‘‘Washday Smile Shop.’’ 
Let us send you his name. 





ss | THE COFFIELD WASHER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





“Producers of Washday Smiles” for Seventeen Years 
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Game 
Poultry 


Meats 
nd 


Made 
Dishes 





The housewife who has learned to can meat successfuliy 
may be said to have taken her ‘‘ Doctor’s Degree”’ in home 
canning. It is not intrinsically difficult to can meats; 
correct sterilization and a perfect seal insure success. 


Think of the convenience and economy of meat canning. 
Where game is plentiful people quickly tire of it during the 
season, yet how welcome a salmi of wild duck with olives 
or a dish of potted quail would be later in the winter. 
Poultry is at its best in weight and flavor in late autumn, 
and every chicken killed and canned then saves the trouble 
and expense of winter feeding. Pigs, sheep and beef can be 
treated in the same way and fall supplies stretched through- 
‘out the winter season. A letter came to us the other day 
from a GOOD LUCK user who had canned 50 jars of beef. 


Of course no experienced housewife ever attempts to can 
meats without a supply of reliable GOOD LUCK jar rings 
which she knows can resist the softening action of long boil- 
ing. Thesplendid record of GOOD LUCK iar rings in labora- 
tory tests and ir practical use show them to be ideal for 
this purpose because their tough fibre is unaffected by heat. 


GOOD LUCK rubbers come packed with all new Atlas 
E-Z Seal fruit jars 


Owing to our capacity of more than 5,000,000 GOOD LUCI: Rubbers 

daily, we are able to announce the return of the GOOD LUCK ring to 

the pre-war price of 10 cents per dozen without in any way affecting 

its high standard of quality. Order through your dealer, or, if he can- 

rot supply you, send 10 cents for sample dozen. Send 2 cent stamp 
*k for our new cook book on Cold Pack Canning. 
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RED JAR RINGS 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 
26 HAMPSHIRE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Rubber Rings 
in the World 
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overalls. A young man’s first business 
engagement was not lightly to be passed 
over. Particularly when it promised a 
chance for excitement and new adventure, 
He dressed quickly and hurried out into 
the street. 

With difficulty he stumbled through 
the dark streets and groped his way along 
the waterfront to the Lang wharf. All 
about him was darkness, opaque, im- 
penetrable. 

**You’re early.” 

Gregory found himself blinking into 
the white light of an electric torch. By his 
side stood Dickie Lang. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Set my clock in 
hour ahead to be sure.” 

The girl examined him critically. 

“All right but your shoes,” she an- 
nounced. “You'll break your neck with 
those leather soles. I’ Il see if I can rus'le 
a pair of tennis shoes.” 

She vanished suddenly and a moment 
later he saw her light fall upon the burly 
figures of three barefooted fisherm:n 
shuffling along the dock. She greeted t':e 
men familiarly. 

“Got that coil for you, Tom. Cache it 
this time. They’re hard to get right now. 
Bill, better run down Lucas way and 
scout for barracuda. They were begin- 
ning to hit in there strong this time last 
year. How’sthe baby? I phoned tothe 
city for that medicine I told you about. 
You'll get it tonight.” 

As she spoke Gregory saw other 
shadows draw near and hover in the circle 
of light. From the hillside above the 
town lights gleamed from the windows of 
the fishing colony, the intervening spaccs 
of darkness narrowing second by second 
until the village stood out like a great 
checker-board of lights and _ shadows. 
Against the background of lights he could 
see the slender figure of the girl passing 
among the huge fishermen. Radiating 
energy wherever she went, criticizing 
some, commending others and joking 
away the early morning grouch, she di- 
rected the movements of the increasing 
stream of men who thronged the dock and 
dispatched her boats one by one into the 
darkness. When she returned to Greg- 
ory’s side for a moment, she held out a 
battered pair of rubber-soled shoes. 

“Better than nothing,” she explained. 
“When you're a full-fledged fisherman you 
won’t need shoes. You'll learn to use 
your toes like fingers.” 

The rays of her light swept the wharf 
as she spoke, bringing into view the figure 
of a man lunging uncertainly along the 
dock. She was by his side in an instant. 

“Nothing doing, Jack. Go home and 
go to bed. I know all about your sick 
aunt. No time to listen now. If you’re 
sober by afternoon you can go out with 
the boys drifting.” 

The fisherman started to expostulate 
but she had already left him. Mumbling 
to himself that she did not know what 
sickness was, he stumbled obediently in 
the direction of the shore. 

“He’s been drunk since Tuesday,” she 
announced as she_ rejoined Gregory 
“Too bad, too. Best man I have in 
shallow water. You ought to see him 
handle a dory in the surf when it’: 
rough.” 

Her light fell on a newcomer who 
hesitated a few feet away. 

“What’s the trouble, Pete? Why 
aren’t you on the job?” 
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930 Points 


I- “No other tires can 
compare with Old- 
fields.”’ 





Jimmie Murphy 


885 Points 


““Oldfields have proved 
themselves to me the 
most trustworthy tires 
built.”’ 


Ask your Oldfield Tire 
merchant for the folder, 
“Champions of the 
Speecdiway’’—an illus- 
trated review of recent 
racing. 
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Barney Oldfield, 
official pacemaker 
of the most impor- 
tant 1920 speed- 
way races. 










In their search for trouble-free 
tires, certain race drivers 
standardized last year on 
Oldfields. 


Against competition repre- 
senting three other American 
tire factories, and one in Great 
Britain, these drivers, begin- 
ning at Indianapolis in May, 
won every 1920 Speedway 
race but one, on Oldfield Tires 


These plain facts tell you more 
about Tire Performance than 
you could hope to find out in 
a lifetime of experiment. 


For speedway racing is only 
road driving, with all the 
grinds and strains and blows 
of a whole hard season’s wear 
concentrated into one terrific 
climax of abuse. 


Champions 


The tire that best survives the 
racing test is surely the tire 
that will stand up longest 
for you. 


And this statement is equally 
true, whether it’s a large 
Oldfield or a small one that 
fits your car, for one is as 
conscientiously built as the 
other. 


Stop experimenting with tires. 
Racing has already done that 
job for you. Mount speed- 
tested Oldfields and banish 
tire troubles as the race 
winners do! 


You know me, 


President. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
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Dress right for Outdoors 


The Duxbak Style Book will show you how to get fishing, 
camping, hunting and riding clothes that will keep you 
always comfortable and dry, rain or shine. 


Duxbak Clothes are the favorile togs of sportsmen the 
world over. They are good looking, absolutely rain-proof, 
low priced, body ventilating, light i in weight, and tailored 
with every convenience that sportsmen like to have— 
ideal for roughing it in any weather. 


Ask to see your dealer’s Duxbak Style Book, to make a 
selection; or write us for a copy. 


It’s good to have a suit of Kamp-it on hand, for a 
change. Somewhat lighter weight than Duxbak, not 
waterproofed, but good looking and durable. 


Utrica-DuxBak Corp., 17 Hickory Street, Utica, New York 


. and amp-it 
Puxba Outing Togs 




















An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 
baad If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 


— of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
Sharpens Vision ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
home; is practised daily by hundreds Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
of thousands of people with great satis- enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly gently with the finger tips. 
relieves inflammation of the eyes and By morning, most, if not all, of your 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests tired, dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help more applications should completely remove 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at 


to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. every sign and trace of it. 

He knows. He will refund your money You will find, too, that all itching of the 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
There is no other home eve treatment feel a hundred times better. You can get 
like Bon-Opto. Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 








The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“ve got to have more money.” 

The words drew the attention of all 
about. A number of fishermen shuffled 
nearer the speaker to catch the girl’s reply. 

“You’ve got to have more money, 
Dickie repeated slowly. ‘‘Well, about the 
only reason I could ever think of for 
paying you any more would be for your 
nerve in asking for it. Why, I’ve lost 
more through your carelessness since 
you’ve been on the job than I could make 


/ on you in six months. The first shot out 


of the box you let a big piece of barracuda 
webbing go adrift and the Japs picked it 
up right Gales your eyes and you never 
‘cheeped.” Then you put one of my 
motors on the blink because you were too 
lazy to watch the oil feed. Where do you 
think I get off? How long could I rin 
this outht if all my men were like you? 
Take a brace, and come alive, Pete Carlin. 
That’s the only way to get more money. 
The harder you hit the ball the more 
ou’ll get. I don’t want to hog it all. 
The boys will tell you I shoot square.’ 

The fisherman slunk sullenly away and 
Dickie turned to Gregory. 

“There are some of the things I’m _ up 
against,” she explained in a low voice. 
‘The Japs don’t get drunk and they don’t 
strike. That fellow’s a regular agitator. 
Talking’s his long suit. Why, he couldn’t 
throw a bowline when he hit in here, flat 
broke and down on his uppers. I’v: 
taught him all he knows. If I wasn’t 
short-handed I’d can him.” 

Gregory watched the fleet embark, 
marveling at the manner in which the 
burly fishermen took orders from a meri 
slip of a girl. How it must go against 
their grain, he thought, to be bossed about 
by awoman. The last of the boats cleared 
before the youthful commodore prepared 
to follow. 

“Let’s go,” she exclaimed impatiently. 
“We're late now. Koyama’s outfit cleared 
an hour ago.” 


HE walked to a small fishing boat 

which waited at the float below. The 
motor started the instant her feet touched 
the deck and a gruff voice growled: 

“We've got to go some to make the 
point by daybreak.” 

“You said it, Tom,” Dickie answered, 
nodding toward the dark form at the 
wheel. ‘“The Japs are mighty near down 
there by now.” While the boat gained 
headway under the rapid pulse of the 
motor, she explained: 

“Got a string of nets off Long Point. 
Put them out yesterday. I’ve a good idea 
we'll load up unless Koyama tries to sew 
us up. One of his fishing captains was cruis- 
ing round the set last night when I left.” 

“But if you had yours out first,” 
Gregory began. A low laugh from the 
girl interrupted him. 

“You don’t know how Koyama does 
business,” she said. ‘‘Listen. Did you 
ever notice them throw garbage over- 
board from the deck of a steamer and see 
one lone gull flying in her wake? The 
minute he squawks and swoops down to 
pick it up there’s hundreds of them come 
from all points of the compass to fight 
it out with him for the spoils. Well, the 
Japs are just like that. We may spot 
the fish first. We generally do. But that 
only saves Koyama the trouble. When 
our nets are out and he sees we’re getting 
a good haul, he lays round us and cuts 
us off. Do you get the idea?” 
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25 Front 60 Front 
Feet Feet 


Cutting your own rent— 


Most merchants pay rent on a frontage basis. The merchant who takes a 
twenty-five foot front and by judicious window installation, more than doubles 
his frontage, really cuts his rent by more than half. 


Regardless of the size of your store you can insure maximum display efficiency 
through the installation of 


ZO RI SAFETY METAL 
STORE FRONTS 


Approved by UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


The patented key-set feature and the rigid gutter in Zcewri construction are 
insurance against plate glass breakage, due to distortion resulting from direct 
pressure. Write for illustrated folder showing many installations and Zouri 
superiorities. 


There is a Distributor Near You 


We have 198 distributors throughout the United States and Canada, each carrying a complete 
line of Zouri and International construction. Anyone of them will be glad to counsel with you 
without obligation. Ask either of the firms listed below for particulars of Zouri construction. 


Cobbledick-Kibbe Glass Co. 


Oakland and San Francisco 


California Paint & Glass Co. 


Los Angeles 


Tatra Vata Company 


Factory and General Offices Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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Figure up the actual cost of the buttons 


alone! 


In the average American family it 


comes to ten cents a week, or over $5 a year, 


keeping the buttons on underwear. 


You 


save all that—to say nothing of the time the 
lady of the house has to spend in making the 
repairs—when your family wears the Hatch 


One Button Union Suit. 





This Spring you can get the 
Hatch One Button Union 
Suit in the finest of knit 
goods and nainsook. We 
shall be glad to send, 
free on request, a catalog 
describing the complete 
line. 


The Hatch One Button 
Union Suit is featured at 
the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it 
easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. 
Y., and you will be sup- 
plied direct, delivery free. 


Men’s garments: Knitted, 
$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.00. 
Nainsook, $1.00, 1.50, 
1.75, 2.00 and 2.50. 


Boys’ garments: Knitted, 
$1.25. Nainsook, 75 cents. 




















HEY say that if you want a job well 
done, do it yourself. The same idea 


is behind the one master button on 
} 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


It doesn’t ask a lot of other buttons to 
try to help it out, but it goes ahead and 
does the work itselfi—better, smoother, 
and more satisfactorily than the whole 
row of buttons on the ordinary union 
suit can ever do it. 


If you yourself have never worn the 
Hatch One Button Union Suit, you’ll be 
surprised to find the difference it makes 
in your bodily comfort. No binding or 
wrinkling anywhere—just one even fit 
from neck to knee or ankle. It makes 
a difference in your mental comfort, too. 
No row of nine or more buttons or button- 
holes to be constantly looked after and 
kept in repair—just one securely fastened 
button, seldom in need of attention. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 








NEW. YORK 
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“But can’t you do something?” Gregory 
asked. ‘I should think” 

The girl laughed. 

“You bet I can do something,” she 
| snapped. “Watch me. That’s what | 

brought you out for this morning. If 
| those devils try to lay round me I’ll show 
| them a thing or two. I wish we had an 
earlier start, though.” 

Through the darkness they raced to the 
open sea. The cool morning breeze blew 
briskly in their faces and Gregory noticed 
| they were overhauling the stragglers. 
| “Tt oughtn’t to take you long to catch 
| up with them at this clip,” he said ad- 
| miringly. “Are all your boats as fast 
| as this one?” 

“If they were it would break me up,” 
| she answered. “The Petrel’s my flax- 
ship. She’s a ‘gas-hog’ but she can travi|. 
| There are only two round here who cin 
| make her run in their wake. Koyamais 
| speed-boat and Nichi’s fleet-tender.” 
“Who is Nichi?” 
|  “Koyama’s fishing captain. Next to 
his boss about the biggest crook in 
town. He knows his business though,” 
she supplemented half-admiringly. 
number of questions crowded t» 
Gregory’s mind as they crossed the jettie:| 
inlet and headed down the coast. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| “How many boats have you?” 


“Twenty-five. Using sixteen today.” 
“Why don’t you run them all?” 

“Can’t get the men. That is, good 
I’m hiring and firing all the time, 


| paying thirty-eight now and that leave: 


me short-handed.” 

“How many boats has Koyama?” 

“Can’t say. Somewhere about fifty 
Maybe more. It’s hard to tell. His boats 
cruise a long way out and some of them 
don’t put in to Legonia.” 

“What kind of fish are you catching 
now?” 

“Halibut mostly, some barracuda. 
Haven’t tried for sardines and albacore 
since your cannery shut down.” 

The Petrel rolled lazily in the trough 
of the swell as she sped down the coast. 
Suddenly the darkness ahead was blurred 
by an indistinct shape and the man at the 
wheel put the vessel over sharply narrowly 
escaping a collision with an unlighted 
boat which loomed directly across their 
bow. 

“Trawler within the three-mile limit 
without lights,” the girl explained. 

Gregory remembered her words con- 
cerning alien interference. He knew 
running without lights was illegal. Why 
was the law not enforced? 

In answer to his question the girl burst 
out: 

“You just wait. I couldn’t take the 
time now to tell you of all the laws 
Koyama breaks. If I did you wouldn’t 
believe me.” 

“How does he get by with it?” Gregory 


| asked. 


Dickie Lang walked to the rail and 
searched the dark waters in the direction 
of the shoreline before she replied. 

“There are three different kinds of laws 
out here. The navigation laws are made 
by the government, the fishing laws by 
the state and the law of the sea by the 
fishermen. If you break the pilot rules 


they'll haul you up before the local in- 
spector at Port Sol and fine you, take 
away your license or put you in jail. 
But they’ve got to have the proof and 
If you break the 


that is hard to get. 
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state laws you run up against the fish 
commissioner. His deputies do their best 
she [| to protect the fish and see that the fisher- 
hat | men use the right kind of gear. If they 
If 9 catch an outht w ith the goods they put 
them over, but it’s hard to do.” 

She stared into the faintly graying 
darkness. 

“Cut through the kelp, Tom. We're 
going to need every minute.’ 

‘And the fisherman’s law you spoke of. 
What is that?” queried Gregory. 

She faced him suddenly. 

“IT don’t know how to explain it. 
Every one has to learn it for himself. It’s 
the law of the biggest and the fastest boat. 
The law of the longest and strongest arm. 
The law of sand and a quick trigger.” 

Gregory’s pulse quickened as she went 
on 

‘You see, we have to depend on our- 
selves out here to settle our troubles. 
What happens, happens quick. Generally 
there are not many witnesses. If you 
knew trouble was coming you might get a 
deputy to come out. But the chances are : Vee eee 
ten to one he wouldn’t. They would say The Face of As 
it was only a fisherman row and tell you 
to swear out a warrant. And if you goto 
law Koyama will bring five witnesses for 
each of yours and they'll outswear you : Y e ) 
every time. For they can lie faster than a G G 
man can write it down.” ING | thrant (harm 


Again she paused and searched the 3 
gray border of the receding curtain of . S, y i, Vi , 
night. Far away Gregory could hear the of 8, f CAT Ok 
roar of the breakers. From out the gray 
dusk ahead appeared the shadowy outline The face goes far to make or mar a 
of a rugged promontory jutting far out 
into the sea. 

“Keep close in, Tom. Our last string’s The truly beautiful face has smooth, 
dead ahead. Off Pebble Beach. When clear, velvety soft, wholesome skin 
you round the point swing wide of Coward a skin which thrills with life. 
Rock and give her all she’ll stand. 

She walked slowly about the deck, with 
— eyes fixed on the wave-washed shore- 
ine. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream /he 

“So you see each outfit makes its own : a 3 alesis / HinDs 
laws and it’s up to them to enforce them. keope ey Se St as 8 bates " Weex-Enb 
Our law is to mind our own business and Dainty ee ete, OF plea _Box 
get the fish. The only law we break is fragrance, this cream is cleansing, Siageinty 
Koyama’s. He tries to tell us where to soothing, healing. Its faithful use Pmt 
fish. When we buck him there is always brings the compelling charm and in trial 
trouble. Lots of people think a Jap refreshing comfort of a refined and — 
won't fight. They think they are too ie wedtiay sk 
polite, 1 guess. But they don’t know 1 ot 
them. They’re like all other emigrants. FOR TRIAL:. Hinds Honey and Almond 
The mother country sends us her worst Cream Se. Either Cold .or Disappearing 
and her best. We have the worst at Creamer < Face Powder, aa 
Legonia. Koyama saw to that. His wuamee tee. Toilet Soap Sc. 7m 
Japs are polite when it pays them to be. 
They will run bluffs and double-cross you 
just like an American or any one else. Hinds Cream 
And when it comes to a show-down, they V here o1 
—_ fight. they're no different from any 
other men. : - — 

She paused, watching Gregory closely. A. S. FRENDS 287 West Seam 

“Koyama is an example of the worst pormnd, Maine 
type of Japanese. He’s a thief and a 
crook and he’d commit murder in a 
minute if he thought he could get away 
with it. Our penitentiaries are filled with 
men like that. Only they are not so 
clever. And Dr. Rock says it’s all race 
prejudice!” 

“Who is Dr. Rock?” 

Suddenly the man at the wheel gave a 
sharp exclamation. 

“Can’t make the inside channel,” 
declared. ‘‘Have to go round.” 
altered the helm as he spoke. Dickie Lang 
jumped to his side, leaving Gregory’s 
question unanswered. 


Reproduced with her special permission 
because she, herself, is an enthusiastic, 


constant user of Hinds Cream 


personality. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


ReatP°$8.00 SHOES “i= 


ResS Warum $10.00 || Special Shoes $6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

- THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 

SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 

ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


| They are the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold 
in 107 W. L. Douglas 
stores, direct from the fac- 
tory to you at only one 
profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that 
can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is 
your protection against | y 
unreasonable profits. 

















YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 
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W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the 
best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 
combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 
ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
The prices are the same every where; they cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


i ec Man -- HEREBY 
ATFIRM THAT W.L.DOUCLAS 
SHOES GIVE ME. THE BEST 
SVALUES FOR MY MONEY IN 

STYLE COMFORT >"> SERVICE 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 

Cc A U : i j oO Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name 

and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be care- 

ful tosee that it has not been er or mutilated 


lo Gs y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
718 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides our own stores. If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, take no other 
make. Order direct from the factory, Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free 
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JUST REMOVE THE RUBBER CUSHION 


—from the Mermaid Hair Brush, then clean 
and sterilize it,in. hot water. 


This is so much better than letting the dirt | 
gather for it means that you can brus your 
hair every day with a new clean brush. This 
will keep your scalp healthy and your hair | 
beautiful. 
At all the drug and'department stores $1.00 up. | 
j The Monarch Brush Company i] 
| Troy, New York 


The 
Hair Brush 


with Removable Ce “ —_— 
_Rubber Cushion. — — aoe 
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“We've got to run the short-cut, T om. 
No use going round. They’d spot us a 
mile away in this light. If they’re laying 
round my nets I want to surprise them. 
Pll take the boat.” 

The fisherman surrendered the wheel 
| and sidled out of the way. 

“She’s your boat,” he said with blunt 
emphasis. “But don’t forget it’s my 
license. I wouldn’t take the chance.” 

The girl nodded. 

“My license is hanging up in the engine- 
room,” she retorted. “If anything hap- 

| pens, it is me who’s responsible.” 

She spun the wheel as she spoke and the 
Petrel swerved like a gull and headed 
straight for the rugged cliff which towered 
high above the foaming water, bold and 
defiant of the angry waves which dashed 
relentlessly at its base. 


Orr the ig bow Gregory saw a narrow 
pathway of quiet water fringed on 
one side by white-toothed swells, on the 
other by the barnacled foot of the point 
itself. He leaned over the rail and fol- 
lowed the course of the twisting path 
which wound snake-like among the curl- 
ing waves and jagged rocks. Could that 
be the channel the girl meant to take? 

Dickie Lang’s eyes were fixed with his 
upon the devious waterway. The hand 
which held the wheel was steady and the 
Petrel plunged boldly on as if bent on 
flinging its fragile shell upon the time- 
defying rocks of Long Point. 

ceeiey calculated the distance to the 
overhanging ledge. What was the use of 
taking such a chance as this? It was one 
in a million. In another minute they 
would pile up. 

They were almost abreast of the thread- 
like channel when he saw the fingers on 


the wheel tighten. The steering gea: 
whirred and the Petre! dipped to he: 


helm. 

Then came the miracle. 

The slim bow of the little craft swung 
about. Fora second they wallowed in the 
trough of the ground swell, rose high on 
its fo: uming crest and nestled slowly ‘down 
in the quiet waters of the rockbound 
channel. And the distance to safety had 
been gained by a scant margin of only a 
few inches. A sharper or blunter turt 
would have ripped the vessel from stem 
to stern. 

Gregory began to understand why the 
fishermen took orders from Dickie Lang. 
He was recalled to himself by a laughing 
voice, and he saw that the girl’s eyes were 
sparkling as she said: 

“Did you think you were going to havi 
to swim ashore?” 

Gregory laughed. 

“Do you do stunts like that often?” he 
asked. 

“Sometimes it’s necessary to take a 
chance,” she answered. “You’ve got to 
catch Koyama’s bunch red- handed. When 
we round the ‘bull- -nose’ we'll be right on 
top of our nets.’ 

er lips compressed firmly. With her 
eyes still held by the barnacled rocks, she 
el 

hen you may see something.” 

They were nearing the end of Long 
Point. Throttling the throbbing motor 
until its soft breathing could be heard only 
a few boat lengths, she nodded to the 
fisherman. 

“All right, Tom. She’s yours. 


Plenty 
of water from here on. 


When you round 
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‘bull-nose,’ head for the cove with all 
you ve got.” 

Relieved from the wheel she dodged to 
the engine-house and returned with two 
rifles. Flashing a glance shoreward to 
determine the Petrel’s position, she 
handed Gregory one of the guns. 

He reached eagerly for the weapon. 
Now was a chance to take an active part. 
To play a game he knew. His fingers 
caressed the stock of the Winchester as 
the girl exclaimed: 

“Don’t suppose there’s any use telling 
you how to shoot. Only at sea things are 
a little different. You have to count on 


the roll. Sight full until you get on to the 
range. Distances are deceiving on the 
water. Pull on the slow rise if you can. 


That’s when she’s steadiest.”’ 

He noted her quiet manner of speaking 
and the businesslike way with which she 
handled her gun. What she meant for 
him to do he did not clearly understand. 
He slipped a shell into the barrel from the 
magazine and waited. When they neared 
the end of the winding channel she gave 
him brief instructions. 

“When we pass that big rock we’re go- 
ing to head in. Then you'll see a string of 
nets. You may see two strings, one 
round the other. If any of Koyama’s 
gang are hanging round I’m going to 
start them moving.” 

She set her lips. grimly and tapped the 
rile. Drawing out a pair of binoculars, 
she focused them carefully. 

“Don’t shoot until I do. Aim at the 
water-line when I open fire. Then pump 
away as fast as you can. All right, Tom. 
Give her the gun. 

The Petrel leaped under the advanc- 
ing throttle and raced for the curiously 


fashioned nub at the cliff’s end. Gregory 
crowded forward, striving to catch a 
glimpse of the water beyond. As they 
flashed by the “‘bull-nose” he saw sil- 


houetted against the brightening light 
which streamed across the water from the 
beach, the sharp outline of a fishing boat. 
Then he heard a low exclamation from the 


girl. 
“He’s layed round my string,” she 
gritted. “Look at that, Tom. He’s 


robbing my nets. I’ve got him with the 
goods this time and so help me God, [’ll 
make him pay. Don’t shoot,” she cau- 
tioned Gregory. “Wait until we get 
nearer. I want to get him with the dead- 
wood. Run him off his legs, Tom.” 

A puff of white smoke drifted upward 
from the deck of the launch ahead and 
floated lazily above the rigging. Some 
fifty feet beyond the port bow of the 
Petrel the water leaped upward in a tiny 
spout. 

Dickie’s rifle sounded in Gregory’s ear 
and the report of his own prolonged the 
echoes. As he pumped in another car- 
tridge he noted that the girl’s eyes were 
shining and her red lips were parted in a 
smile.. Between shots he heard her mutter: 

“Can you beat that? The dirty robbers 
are going to stay and fight.” 

CHAPTER VI 

= deck spouting flame the Petrel 

raced on to meet theenemy. Gregory 
crowded close to the rail, dropping to his 
knee. The girl was right about the roll. 
He shoved his rifle through a cross-stay, 
sighted carefully and pulled the trigger. 
“T have the system now,” he called. 


She nodded. 
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You May Suffer 


If you leave that film on teeth 


The cause of most tooth troubles is a 
viscous film. You can feel it now. You 
can see it, perhaps, in cloudy teeth. 


It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush used 
in old ways does not remove it all. So 
most people have suffered from some film 
attack, and tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. 


How film attacks 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 


tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


This ten-day 


A ten-day test is being sent to anyone 
who asks. Get it and see what it means to 
you. 

Pepsodent attacks film in two effective 
ways. Then it leaves so high a polish that 
film-coats cannot easily adhere. 

It also meets other requirements. It 
multiplies the 
great tooth-protecting agent. 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva, 
to digest starch deposits which otherwise 


Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


flow—Nature’s 
It mul- 


salivary 








Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
film—which dentists call bacterial plaque 
—is now known as the teeth’s great enemy. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after diligent research, 


has found effective film combatants. 
Many clinical tests have been made by 
authorities. Now leading dentists every- 


where are urging their adoption. 


The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Fepsodent. Pepsin is also 
included. To millions of people in Europe 
and America it has brought a new era in 


teeth cleaning. 


test will tell 


cling and may form acid. It multiplies 


the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 


the acids which cause tooth decay. 


Each use of Pepsodent brings all these 
effects which highest authorities seek. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. What you see and feel will con- 


vince you. Cut out the coupon now. 4 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 622, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II]. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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We also build launch 
motors from 2% to 20 
H.P. Ask for special 


catalog. 








Just Worlds of Fun 


Think of the fun in skimming about over river 
and lake—to that sandy bathing beach—those 
far-off “fishing grounds” —to your favorite 
picnic nooks, or just exploring shore lines and 
rivers, and never touching a hand to oars or pad- 
dles. You, too, can have all this fun if you clamp a 


Speed 
Motor 


te the stern of your rowboat or canoe. It attaches in a jiffy 
by, simply turning two thumbscrews. Has five speeds. Will 
drive your boat at 7 to 10 miles an hour or at trolling speed. 
You can also back your boat fast or slow. Or, you can run 
up toa pier and stop the boat without stopping the motor. 
The Caille Five-Speed Motor starts with a starter — no 
cranking. Has magneto built into flywheel and water-cooled 
muffler on exhaust. 

Write for name of nearest dealer and beautiful cata- 

log giving details. It also shows our other types of 

rowboat motors. A thousand new dealers wanted 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
195 Caille Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Pacifie Coast Distributors: 
Weeks-Howe-Emerson Co., 90 Market St., San Francisco, 
Weeks-Howe Co., 1310 Western Ave., Seattle 
Holley-Mason Hardware Co., Spokane 


Marshall Wells & Co, 
Portland 








FOR PERMANENCE 






















The highway official who can 
point to a system of permanent 
Concrete Roads as his accom- 
plishment has done some- 


thing for his community. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Adianta 
Chicago Detroit 
Dallas Helena 


Denver Indi lis Mi 


Los Angeles Parkersburg 
Milwaukee 


San Francisco 
Seattle 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 

lis Portland,Oreg. Vancouver, B.C. 





Des Moines Kansas City 


Write for Good Roads Booklet R-3 


New York 


Salt Lake City Washington 





| “That’s the stuff. Aim for the engine- 
| house. They’re firing from the ports.” 

The bullets from the enemy craft were 
flying wide. The fusillade from the Petre] 
was evidently interfering with the alien’s 
marksmanship. 

“No expert riflemen there,” Gregory 
commented. 

“They’re just running a bluff,” Dickie 
answered. ‘“They—” 

A jingle of breaking glass interrupted 
her and the starboard side lamp toppled 
from its bracket and crashed to the deck. 

“Get down,” Gregory commanded. 
“They’re getting the range.” 

She smiled and wiped away the blood 
which spurted from a small cut on her 
cheek. 

“Just fool luck,” she answered coolly, 
leaning against the stays and reloading her 
rifle. Gregory was by her side in an 
instant. Grasping her roughly by the arm 
he said harshly: 

“Get down, I tell you.” 

She jerked away her arm and started to 
speak. Then she dropped to the deck. 

“Maybe you're right at that,” she ad- 
mitted, a smile playing about her lips. 
Raising her glasses she scanned their 
adversary. “It’s Nichi with the Kura. 
And he’s under way.” Pointing in the 
direction of the stubby-nose point which 
lay across the little bay, she directed: 

“Head for the arch, Tom. We'll cut 
him off.” 

Pointing to the fleeing boat, she ex- 
plained to Gregory: 

“‘He’s almost in shoal water now. To 
get out he’s got to follow the channel. 
It’s dead low tide and he’ll have to make a 
big bend to get out. We'll cut across and 
head him off. He has the speed of us and 
a half mile lead. But he has further to go. 
If he opens up he’s liable to pile up on the 
rocks. It’s about an even bet he’ll make 
it, for Nichi’s clever. But if he does we'll 
nail him when he comes out. Then I'll 
teach him a lesson he won’t forget in a 
hurry.” 

The Petre! altered her course while she 
was speaking and sped off at a tangent. 
The Kura, dashing shoreward, turned and 
angled sharply, running parallel to her 
pursuer. 

“He’s sure pounding her,” the girl 
observed as she noted the increasing dis- 
tance between the two boats. “If he 
holds that clip when he reaches that figure 
S channel he’ll never make the turns.” 
She shut her jaw tighter. “Crowd in a 
little closer, Tom. We’ll make him take 
chances.” 

Gregory climbed to the top of the 
engine-house and watched the Kura dodg- 
ing among the rocks like a frightened 
rabbit. Dickie Lang was poised in the 
bow like a figurehead, one foot resting on 
the rail. Her hair jerked from her cap 
by the fingers of the dawn-wind, streamed 
out behind her in a shower of dull red 
gold. Her eyes were shining with the joy 
of the chase. 

“‘He’s almost at the turn,’’she called 
back. “He'll never make it like that. 
He’s got to slow up. If he does we’ve got 
him. If he doesn’t—” 


.A MUFFLED exclamation from the 
man at the wheel interrupted her. 
Then they all saw that the Kura’s bow 
was leaving the water. For an instant 

| she planed like a high-powered speed- 
| boat. Then, as if exhausted by the 
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i Canadian Pacific Rockies 


A world above any ordinary vacation! Magni- 
ficent peaks and glaciers » sport 
under exceptional conditions—golf, swim in 
warm sulphur pools, climb, fish, ride ponies, 
explore trails on foot, motor, canoe, dance of 





Gant Spmincs WOVE ] 
Saurhacétera | 


an evening, and above all use your camera. | ieteneiniall ee 








Vancouver on the coast and picturesque 
Victoria on Vancouver Island, are also 


You will find a hospitable Canadian Pacific hotel, chateau ft? vou es, From tee 
i j 7a can reach by rail or boat ail Pacific Coast 
or mountain chalet at Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake, — fn Trachgy ree en eave for Alaska, 


No trip t the Pacific Coast ae Ta ath 
complete na Sane acific Coast is Glacier, Sicamous, Vancouver and Victoria. Moderate- Hawai, the Orient and Australasia. 


gnaiecaes priced bungalow camps planned for this summer at 
Lake Windermere and Field, B. C. All aboard for the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Let one of our agents in any of these cities help you plan your vacation 














ATLANTA, GA CINCINNATI, OHIO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
220 Healey Building. 430 Walnut Street 611—2nd Avenue South 55 Third Street 675 Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
332 Washington Street 1040 Prospect Avenue 1231 Broadway, cor. 30th St. 418 Locust Street 608 Second Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DETROIT, MICH. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ST. PAUL, MINN. TACOMA, WASH. 
11 South Division Street 1239 Griswold Street 629 Chestnut Street Soo Line-— 1113 Pacific Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. PITTSBURGH, PA. Robert and Fourth = WastiNGTON, D. C. 
140 South Clark Street 605 South Spring Street 340 Sixth Avenue 1419 New York Avenue 
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GRAHAA, 


j_ GRAHAM 
CRACKERS 


Daily Dependables 


eal shelf without a ready supply 
of National Biscuit Company products 
would be bare indeed. For many a wise 
homekeeper has come to a full realization 
of the daily dependability of these whole- 
some, nourishing staples. 


Not only are they appetizing and strength- 
ening, but they have an every-mealtime 
and between-mealtime adaptability as well. 
There are sweet and unsweetened crackers 
in almost endless variety, from breakfast 
crackers to after-dinner desserts; delicious 
cookies for young people and for grown-ups 
whose appetites are still young; something 
enjoyable for every member of the family. 


Keep a supply of N.B.C. products in your 
pantry. Their daily dependability means 


good home-keeping. 




















For instance — 


UNEEDA BISCUIT 
The world’s best soda 
cracker. Always crisp, 
fresh, nourishing. 


N.B.C. GRAHAM 
CRACKERS 


Golden-brown, cookie- 
like crackers that are 
simply delicious. 


DU ZU 
GINGER SNAPS 
Rounds of sweetness 


and spice, and all 
that’s nice. 


FIG NEWTONS 
Fresh, golden cake 


enclosing luscious fig 
jam. Superb! 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








chase, she settled slowly into the white 
water with sharply angling mast. 

“High and dry on mussel-rocks,” 
Dickie announced. “It’s a flood tide at 
noon, and with the big ground-swell 
they’ll have some job saving her.” 

As they neared the wreck they saw the 
crew of the stranded vessel huddled to- 
gether on the sloping deck. 

“Don’t go any closer, Tom,” cautioned 
the girl. “The tide’s turning. They can 
wade ashore from there.” 

“Head for the nets,” she ordered as the 
Petre! buried her nose in the swells. “I’m 
not through with Koyama yet. He has 
my fish on the Kura. If I had a dory I'd 
go in there and get them. But it isn’t 
| good enough to risk the Petrel. 
| _ As they came nearer the string of nets, 
| she explained: 
| “I’m going to work the same game on 
; Koyama that the fish commissioner does 
when he catches them trawling within the 
three mile limit. I’m going to salvage his 
nets and make him pay for his crooked 
work to get back his property. Lay to 
Tom. We'll pull them aboard with 
mine.” 

The fisherman drew alongside the bob- 
bing row of corks with a grim smile play- 
ing about his lips. 

“Have to rustle,” he observed. ‘You 
know how the Jap boats follow up.” 

The girl tossed her head. 

“T don’t care if his whole fleet comes 
along. I’m going to make him pay for 
those fish Nichi stole from my nets. 
can’t take it into court but—” She 
paused in the middle of her sentence as 
her eyes swept the sea. Focusing her 
binoculars upon a small speck on the 
horizon, she announced: 

“Here comes Koyama now. We'll haul 
them aboard, boys. Then I’ll talk busi- 
ness with the Jap. Get his nets first.” 

Falling to eagerly, Gregory received his 
first lesson in pulling nets. With straining 
back and smarting fingers he worked 
by the fisherman’s side hauling the heavy 
webbing to the deck. As they reached the 
middle of the string the weight of the 
sagging nets increased and a number of 
glistening barracuda floundered from the 
water, gilled by the strong mesh. The 
girl observed the fish with darkening 
brow. 

“The dirty robbers!” she exclaimed 
wrathfully. “Look what they have al- 
ready. I'll bet I’d have had a good haul if 
they had let me alone.” 

Gregory noticed as he straightened that 
the distant speck on the water was fast 
assuming the proportions of a motor- 
launch. ,He noticed, too, that the ap- 
proaching craft was coming at a high rate 
of speed and was swerving shoreward. 
Tugging harder at the nets, he worked 
doggedly on, listening to the staccato bark 
of the speed-craft as Koyama drew closer. 

They were hauling on the last string when 
the Japanese came within hailing distance. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he called. “You 
are pulling my nets.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” 
admonished Dickie Lang. ‘“‘Keep work- 
ing till he comes alongside.” 

Koyama whirled in a wave-washed 
circle and drew abreast of the Petrel. At 
«the same instant Gregory and the fisher- 
man litted the last piece of the Japanese’s 
nets to the deck. 

Gregory straightened his aching back 
and looked toward their early morning 
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But his eyes didjnot get as far as 
They were held by the launch. 


visitor. 
Koyama. 


EVER had he seen such a boat. She | 
poised on the waves like a gull quiver- | 
ing with potential energy, ready for instant 
fight. From her sharply v-ed bow to her | 
delicately moulded stern, every line of the | 
trim craft spoke eloquently of the plan of | 
a master designer who fashioned her with | 
a single purpose—speed. 
“What’s the matter, I say? 
pulling my nets.’ 


You are | 


Gregory freed his eyes from the launch | 


and surveyed its owner. Koyama turned 
angrily on the leathered cushion and 
glared at the Petrel’s deck. Dickie Lang 
walked coolly to the rail. 
“Sure, I’m pulling your nets,” she said. 
“I have them all aboard. That’s where 
they are going to stay until you pay me 
for the fish your outfit took from my 
nets.’ 
“T do not understand.” 
“Oh yes you do, Koyama. 
round me and robbed my nets. 
my webbing lying right where I put it 
out. 
he lost his head and your boat. 
up over there on the beach.” 
Koyama rose hastily and followed the 
direction of her arm. In his anger at be- 
holding Dickie taking his nets from the 


Nichi layed 


There’s | 


I caught Nichi with the goods and | 
He’s piled | 


water, he had failed to notice the wreck of | 


the Kura. 


A torrent of Japanese words burst from | 


his lips. His cheeks purpled and his eyes 
grew hot with passion. 

“a ‘ll have you arrested for stealing my 
nets,” he cried. ‘“‘T’ll get a warrant and 
search your wharf and your house.” 

“But you won’t find your nets.” 
Dickie Lang supplied the words and went 
on: “Listen Koyama, if you and I don’t 
settle this thing right now you won't find 


a piece of your nets to swear what it is. | 
I’m not trying to rob you like you did me. | 
If you give me | 
If | 


I want only what’s fair. 
that I'll throw your webbing over. 
you don’t [’ll trail it every inch of the 
way back to Legonia and cut your nets 
into ribbons with the propeller. It’s up 
to you, Koyama.” 

The Japanese flashed a glance to the cove 
where the Kura’s angling mast appeared 
against the beach. Then he looked out to 


sea and his eyes brightened as the masts | 
of another fishing boat rounded the point 


and turned shoreward. His launch rose 
high on a capping swell and a puff of wind 
caused him to look anxiously at the beach. 
The tide was setting in strong and the 
breeze was freshening. He snapped out 
his watch and scowled. Whatever was 
done for the Kura must be done at once. 

“What do you want?” he flashed. 

“Pay for the fish you stole from my 
nets. From what I took from yours I 
figure I had all of a ton. She glanced at 
the fish lying on the deck. 
about five hundred here. I’ll allow you 
for that. Pay me the difference at three 
cents.” 

Koyama drew out al roll of bills. 
“Quick,” he said. 
disadvantage this time. 

is the money.’ 

He tossed the bills to the deck. 

“All right, Koyama. That squares us 
for today. I'll dump your nets right over 
where they are. The next time you lay 
round me you won’t get off so easy.” 


I will pay. Here 


“You have | 


“You have me at a } 
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Keen Delight 
In Cutting Right 


UNIVERSAL Cutlery is keenly edged for 
lasting sharpness. It cuts without a strug- 
gle. With the UNIVERSAL Carver the 
roast is smoothly sliced, not raggedly 
noone, yr ney t is keener to please the 
sewife than UNIVERSAL Kitchen 
ror Every UNIVERSAL Pocket 
Knife opens with a snap, cuts without coax- 
ing, closes with a click. UNIVERSAL 
Shears never hold the cloth in a despairing 
grip. They cut and snip at the fastest clip. 


UNIVERSAL Cutlery knows few dull 
moments, many sharp years. There is real 
quality in the steel —forged in, tempered in, 
by master cutlers. It cannot be cut out nor 
worn out in years of use. Buy ‘““UNIVER- 
SAL” for its sharpness and lastingness. 
You'll pay no more for it and get much 
more from it. 


Sold by Hardware, Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Write’ for Booklet No. 124 “The Universalized 
Home.” It shows the newest in cutlery for home 
use and every use. 
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A QUICK HOT BITE 


The American Kampkook is a real friend to hungry out- 


o-doors folks. 


Always ready whether you want a hurry- 
up lunch or a big meal with all the trimmings. 


And 


Kampkooking is real pleasure—no smoke or soot—per- 
fectly safe where wood campfires are prohibited. The 
Kampkook burns motor gasoline or distillate, gives a clean 
blue flame just like your gas range, has two burners which 
may be regulated as desired and is not affected by wind. 
Compact, handy, dependable—that’s why more ‘than 
100,000 tourists and campers prepare their own meals the 


Kampkook way. 


You can get the Kampkook at leading Hardware and 
Sporting Goods dealers, but be sure it’s the AMERICAN 
KAMPKOOK—look for the name plate. 


Attractive folder on the Kampkook, Kampoven, Kamp- 
kook Kitchenette and Folding Handle Fry Pans sent on 


request. 


American Gas Machine Co. 


829 Clark St. 





Albert Lea, Minn. 


ITS ALL INSIDE 

SIZE revo 14X8 x Zin. 
GHT & LBS. 
“Price in Us?9e 
pt Kampevens| 478 














LEARN PIANO! 
This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own 
home, at one-quarter asual cost. Dr 
Quinn's famous Written Method is 
endoised by leading musicians and 
heads of State Conservatories. Suc 
cessful 25 years. Play chords at onee 
and pipe oae piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. All music free. Diploma granted. Write teday for 
64-phage free book, ‘‘How to Learn Piano.’’ M. L. Quinn Conser- 
vatory, Sindio ST 25, 598 Columbia Road, Reston, 25. Mass. 








*“*‘Success in Music and How 
9? Sousa and nine other 
to Win It world-famous musicians 
tell how you can caeliy learn to play sax. 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 
band or orchestra instrument and double 
your income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
Used by gre bate ost bands and solo 
artists. Hig t honors at world 
expositions. Ea asiest of all to 
play end postcard for fre 
book and dial | of free trial plan. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. » 
570 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of 
High -Grade Band and Orchestra 
nstruments. 





Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywh F 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept D, Malden Mone 






























Have Pictures Arranged 
Artistically 
So simple that it’s a pleasure to re-arrange 


ictures, Draperies, or other wall decorations 
when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 









Glass Heads—Steel Points 
The transparent glass heads harmonize with any color 
scheme. For Heavy Pictures, Mirrors, etc. use Hi. Lp 
Moore Push-less Hangers. Brass Finish ty 
“* The hanger with the twist.’’ Hold upto 100 Ibs. '}5\ 2 e 


Try them at our expense. Samples Free iy 
Sold everywhere by Hardware, cper » 
Stationery, Drug, Photo Supply 1 kt " 
and Department Stores. pax. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
9-5 Berkley St. Phila., Pa. 

















Koyama dropped to the cushioned seat 
and turned half about. 

“T will not forget,” he said. “Today 
you win. Next time—” 

His words were lost in the roar of his 
motor. The speed-boat shot forward like 
a horse at the touch of a spur. In a swirl 
of white water he sped away for the beach. 

Dickie Lang turned to Kenneth 
Gregory as he stood looking after the de- 
parting Japanese. 

“Well,” she exclaimed. ‘What do you 
think? Have I made good? Do you 
think I know my business? Are you will- 
ing to give me a chance to show you I can 
hold up my end with the Japs and get you 
the fish?” 

Gregory studied the eager face care- 
fully for a moment. Then he answer: d: 

“Yes. I’m willing to give you a 
chance.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Trap 


(Continued from page 56) 


first blow landing upon Siam’s chest, the 
second just below the base of the bre.st 
bone. 

And that counted, that second blew. 
The giant stopped, his arms dangling 
flaccidly. His jaw had gaped open 
Upon the unguarded face, Billy rained 


| frantic blows. 


Again they clinched. But the stecly 


| strength had gone from the big man’s 


grip. 
Tumbling about like fighting dogs 
crushing down the brush, snarling, claw- 
ing, in that forest wild two primitive 
brutes battled for the eternal cause of 
battle—a woman. 


HROUGH an interstice in the foliage, 
the sloe black eyes marked the com- 
ing of the white trap-man; the acute ears 
caught the words of the white man’s 
challenge. As stoically as Roman gazing 
into the arena, she watched the bloody 


| battle of the two man brutes. 


And not stoically either. Her savage 
heart exulted. And her reason applauded. 


| The dominant white was beating, tearing, 


bruising, frightfully beating her faithless 
lover who was but part white. 

It was well. The man all white was 
battling for the woman all white; and 
winning. Natooka knew that her fight 
too was being fought, that never again 
would the eyes of Siam Andrieov lift 
themselves in longing of desire to a white 
woman’s face. 


|S Apeaped MITCH staggered weakly to 
his feet. His face was a mess. His 
hands were puffed shapeless monstrosities 
hanging at the ends of his arms. Siam, 
beaten, and thoroughly beaten, lay 
sprawled upon the earth. 

“Where is she?” demanded Billy thickly. 

Siam lifted an arm, let it fall weakly in 
the direction of his camp. 

Billy plunged impetuously into the 
wood. He had gone but a few steps, 
when a voice called him softly, “No. This 

way.’ 

Natooka stepped from the shelter of 
the thick trees, pointed. 
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Never noticing the thing that the: In- 
dian girl held beneath her arm, Billy ran 
on, calling, calling, “Frances! Frances! 
Little Tillicum!” 

Finally, a weak voice answered, “‘Here, 

illy.”” 

Billy burst from the tangled shrubbery, 
tore the tree of the man-trap apart. He 
kissed the crushed hand; kissed her lips, 
her eyes, held her tightly, prattling fond 
lover’s foolishness into her ear. 

Natooka stood a distance apart, gravely 
eyeing the tender scene. When, finally, 
catching sight of the Hydah, Frances 
thrust Billy away, the Indian girl stepped 
forward, placed in Frances’ uninjured 
hand the golden candelabrum. 

“A gift malieh,” she said. 

Natooka smiled, turned and disap- 
peared into the wood. 

As Billy and Frances embarked in the 
skiff, Billy only with an extreme of difh- 
culty contriving to handle the oars, a 
canoe shot out from the bank. Huddled 
in the stern, was the giant half-breed. 
Natooka was paddling. 

She waved her hand, called, ““Klahowa, 
mestka klatawa siah” [We go a long way 


from here. Good-by]. 
CHAPTER XVI 


WHERE YOUR TREASURE IS 


ITHIN the hollow standard of the 

golden candelabrum was the old 
parchment grant by the Imperial Russian 
government to Stanislaus Saranoff of 
three versts square of lands, or approx- 
imately twenty-five hundred acres. 

Also there was the ponchenia or paper 
of truthful writings. Following a dozen 
lines of directions, was a rude map marked 
with a cross. 

Billy smiled, pointed to the map. 

“No wonder your grandfather tried to 
stand me off with the old eight-square 
gun, Frances. You can see now why he 
drove out all the fish-trap men that tried 
to locate in the bay.” 

Billy followed the lines of the map with 
his thumb. The Saranoff treasure lay in 
the hold of the Barishina, the Russian 
ship that had foundered half a century 
before, from which Saranoff had been the 
only soul to escape. The remains of the 
Barishina lay, according to the map, no 
more than fifty yards from where Billy 
had located the spiller of his trap. 

At once, Frances and Billy made for 
Sitka in the yawl to record the patent. 
Both had some misgivings whether the 
ancient grant would be honored after the 
lapse of more than half a century. 

But the land commissioner gave them 
encouragement. In his opinion the grant 
would be ratified, Saranoff, the original 
grantee, having occupied the property 
continuously until the day of his death. 
Eventually, the grant was so ratified 
and approved. 

As Billy and Frances were leaving the 

government building, a United States 

Marshal was entering with a prisoner. 

The prisoner was Eenapoo Delaouer. 

Boston Lennon, believing that the pirate 

queen had been the woman night prowler 

who had stolen from him the golden 

candelabrum, had informed upon her, 

directed the authorities to the place where 

she had been surprised and taken. 

At sight of Billy, Eenapoo came to a 
pause, begged the marshal to grant her a 
word with the young man. 

“Billy,” she stammered when Frances, 
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~and this house will 
be for You and Your 
Children. my dear 
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-that Homes muy pass down 
through many generations 


OME may be either the place one lives in, or the 
place one loves. 


Real home-love is born in the first instance of the tender 
care lavished upon its creation and its embellishment, and 
deepened in the roses of memory scattered by the passing 
hand of Time. 


For over sixty-three years Berry Brothers varnish products 
have added the final touch of beauty, dignity and charm 
to homes the world around. Today they are more than 
ever the choice of the discriminating. 


There are four Berry Brothers products in which you will 
be particularly interested: 


Liquid Granite, the world-famous floor-varnish, not 
merely waterpoof, but durab/e as well. 


Berrycraft, the wonder-working stain finish rejuvenates 
marred and worn furniture and woodwork. 


Luxeberry White Enamel, permanent and washable, 
with which the beautiful French gray tint may be obtained. 


Automobile Color Varnish, easily applied by anyone 
and restores the original lustre of the car. 


3 Ask your dealer. 

= Handsomely illustrated 
booklet “Beautiful Homes” 

sent free on request. 


ERRY BROTHER‘ 


World's Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


Be 
Lweeb Da intet 


“I’m doing just as my grandfather did—trying to give 
people the best work I can. And I find that the 
surest way to give them the best is to follow grand- 
dad’s policy and recommend Berry Brovhers goods.’ 
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Is Your Complexion Good For 


How does the powder you use meet the test of motoring? 
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difference between Carmen and the powder you are now using. 
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ing things that professional dyers have 
spoiled, that the best dyeing firm in Wash- 
ington has asked me not to tell my friends 
how to do it.” 


More and more women are realizing that SUNSET is the modern way of home dyeing, ] 5 








wen red different from the old fashioned methods used by their mothers and grand- 
mothers. 
SUNSET, manufactured in our own 
laboratory, brings into your home the 
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none too pleased over the encounter, had 
walked on a few steps, “Billy, I—” 

Unwonted tears dimmed the gray. 
green eyes. 

“T am so sorry, Billy. I—the reason | 
pirated your trap—the reason—Oh, it’s 
no matter now—too late—too late, 
maybe, the day I was born. I am 9 
| sorry.” 
| er voice quavered, broke. 
| _ All the world that day looked fair to 
| Billy Mitch. He could afford to be 
| generous. 
| “Listen, Eenapoo,” he said, “if it’s 
| any comfort, why you’re all square with 
| me. I—I guess I understand. Just forget 

it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


She shook her head. Forget it? Forget 
him? Never. 
She clutched his hand frantically, clung 
a moment, turned and walked on beside 
| the officer. 


| PHeE ponchenia contained an inventory 
of what treasure lay in the hold of the 
| Barishina. There were five barkowit: 
| weight of silver ingots, the personal prop- 
| erty of Saranoff. Also there were thirty 
| barkowitz of copper ingots belonging to the 
| Greek monks of Sitka. 

| And there was the secret of the spell 
| that Saranoff was alleged to have cast 
| over the bay to make sick the smétooks 
| and the /ukutchees, the big clams and the 
| little clams. The free chlorine and the 
| trace of sulphurous acid in the sea water 
| had slowly corroded the copper ingots, 
| depositing the poisonous resultant in the 
| bed of the bay. 

| “It’s lucky, little Tillicum,” said Billy, 
| pointing to the writing upon the ponchenia, 
| “about all that’s left of the Billy Mitch 
| trap is the diving rig. We'll do a little 
diving stunt.” 

The task proved to be decidedly more 
than a stunt. With Frances working the 
pump from the deck of the anchored 
yawl, Billy went down. 

The myriad activities of the sea had 
| encrusted the hull of the Barishina with 

great jutting points of knife-sharp barn- 

acles. Between these guarding points, 

waved wonderful miniature forests of sea- 
| weed and algae, green, scarlet, brown. 
| At last, with a pry bar, Billy knocked 
| away the barnacles, gained access to the 
| hold through a side hatch. 

And finally the treasure lay upon the 

deck of the yawl, the silver, something 
| over thirty thousand dollars’ worth, and 
| the corroded ingots of copper. 

The hold explored, Billy ventured to 
| drag the air pipes after him amidships. 
A closed door barred his way. With the 
iron bar, he wrenched it free, entered. 

This little cabin amidships had wonder- 
fully, miraculously, resisted the encroach- 
ments of the sea and the creatures thereof. 
Upon a bunk lay the bones of a human 
being wrapped about in what had once 
been a priest’s robe of silver and gold 
Russian brocade, wrought in acanthus. 
lotus and an orientalized fleur de lis. The 
skirt of the robe was marked with Greek 
crosses of gold. 

As if, at the very last, in the supreme of 
his mortal agony, he had clasped them to 
his bosom, there lay upon the skeleton 
four golden candelabra, replicas exact of 
the relic that had stood in the chapel of 
Saranoff for fifty years. 

The copper and the four golden candel- 





abra, Frances presented to the Greek 
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church at Sitka. Then the Greek priest, 
with the waving patriarchal beard, wear- 
ing an astrakan cap marked with a silver 
cross, married them, almost canonizing 
them for the restoration of the sacred 
candlesticks. 

Immediately Frances declared that a 
partnership existed. The silver ingots 
had gained her a credit in the Sitka bank 
of something over thirty thousand dollars. 
At once she purchased drafts for the 
repayment in full of Billy’s debts. 

Happy indeed they were, sailing back 
to Saranoff bay on the yawl. Billy was 
planning the immediate restoration of the 
fish-trap. Frances was much concerned 
over the sort of curtains she would have 
up at the windows of the potlatch house. 

Then they talked about the treasure, 
Billy seizing upon the theme to make a 
pretty little speech that brought a glow to 
Frances’ cheeks, a glad light into her fine 
brown eyes. 

When they went ashore from the yawl, 
Old Boston Lennon approached them 
from the clump of shrubbery upon the 
sand dune. 

Upon the old man’s leathern face was 
an almost comical look of piety and abne- 


covéred séamian’s bible. He madé a 


worn pages of the book. : 
“Here,” he said, “speaking about treas- 
ure, I read into this book a verse: You 
folks haint found just one treasure. | 
wonder if you’ve thought about that. 


ure is, there shall your heart be always.’ ” 
The old man stood solemnly regarding 

them. 

“I was going to ask the grant of a favor. 

I’m going fast to be stotekin tahtlelum 

lakit [eighty-four years old]. I want to 

build me a ¢enas house up shore to live in. 


me. I'll fish a mite, hunt a mite, and 
behave good. [—” 
They couldn’t refuse. Both said yes. 
Then they walked on up the slope, 
entered the wide door of the potlatch 


house. 
THE END 





A W ind to 


Heaven 


(Continued from page 40) 


“They’ll lock you up in solid sto-one 
To pine away and die.” 

It struck me that Jack was a whole lot 
lower-down than any common burglar 
that night, but I hadn’t no hope of mak- 
ing him see it. When we knocked az the 
cabin Stillman opened the door with one 
hand behind him, but when he seen who 
it was he laid his sixshooter-on the table. 
“Howdy, Stillman,” said Jack. “Can 
you give us a warm for a few minutes? 
We're half froze.” 
Stillman looked surpriséd to see us at 
such a ongodly hour but, decent citizen 
that he was,.he invited usin without -no 
questions. 
“Well,” said Jack when we got set down 





gation. In his hand he held the pigskin- | 


shrewd and quick appraisal of the two | 
happy young faces, began to thumb the 


Listen, from the book: ‘Where your treas- | 


I—you won’t need to. worry none about | 
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Wears the jBoux}3 Hair Net and Uses 
Vel- Va-Dab, the }bomz}3 Powder Puff 


With every /3ex73 Imported Hair Net you will 
find a charming booklet, Artistic French Coiffures 
by Cluzelle, which shows you how to dress your hair 
in the newest, smartest modes. Do try these new 
coiffures and be sure to finish each with a /3onme73, 
These dainty nets are guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than any other net. Hand-made from 
finest human hair. Absolutely invisible. 1 wice- 
sterilized; twice-inspected. 

Remind yourself to ask for jjonné}3. Put it on your 

shopping list. Also French Veils and Vel-Va-Dab 

Powder Puffs. At all Dry Goods Stores, Drug Stores 

and Specialty Shops. 


The erxne73 Co., Inc. 


222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE MOST EXCLUSIVE APARTMENT BUILD'!NGS AND HOMES 
4RE EQUIPPED WITH HERRICK REFRIGERATORS 





Herrick stays 


CLEAN 


You can enjoy the same refrigerator 
advantages as tenants of “Gold Coast” 


apartment buildings paying up to 
$1000. per month rental. The reason- 
able cost of the HERRICK Refrigera- 
tor makes this possible. 

The HERRICK stays clean. This is due 
to the constant scientific circulation of 
pure, cold, dry air that keeps the whole 
interior free from moisture. For homes, 
hotels, clubs, stores, etc., with choice 
of three kinds of lining including the 
magnificent white opal plate glass. 


Outside ici feature, if desired, tor convenience 
in summer and iceless refrigeration in cool weather 
Water cooler attachment, if specified. Name of near- 
est HERRICK dealer on request. 


Free Booklet,“* FOOD SAFETY,” con- 
tains valuable hints for arrangement of food in any 
refrigerator to secure best results; also other help: 
ful information. Write for free copy. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 


505 River Street Waterloo, Iowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 
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Your Pockets 
Fits vest or hip pocket, or 
lady’s handbag, without 
bulging. Each hook holds 
two keys. Rated dealers 
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BUXTON, INC. 
Suc. to L. A. W. Novelty Co 
Dept. L, Springfield, Mass. 

Western Canada Agents 
Rowland & Campbell, Ltd. 
Winnipeg 
Eastern Canada Agents 
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Toronto 
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by the stove, “how does the prospecting 
59? 
ke 


“Don’t go at all,” said Stillman, with a 
twisted smile. “It’s run down—stopped 
dead. I aim to let all my claims slide and 
go back to work inthe mines. You fellows 
wouldn’t find me up at this time of night, 
but I was just writing to my father-in-law 
to get him to take care of my wife and the 
kids till I get squared round and settle 
myself in a new job somewheres, I’m 
pretty much in debt in town.” 

“Tough luck,” said the old hypocrite in 
a way that made my fingers itch. “But 
some people have better luck. What do 
you think of that?” 


HE pulled a piece of rock out of his pocket 
and handed it over. Stillman took 
it and as he looked at it his eyes growed 
bigger and bigger and he breathed quick. 

“Luck!” he groaned. “Oh, what stuff! 





| off of ?” 


| off of my ground,” purred old oe | 


| but I’ve seen several of these rich pockets 





| all over at the touch and eyed Stillman’s 
| sixshooter on the table, but scraped my 


| and her hair showed she hadn’t slept very 
| quiet so far that night, but she had red 
| spots in her cheeks and her eyes were so 
| bright that she was almost pretty in the 
| lamplight. 


| really good?” 


| gold in the last ten years, old girl.” 


| your locations are all in regular shape.” 


| guessed his locations were all right, though 


Which one of your claims did it come 
“Funny part of it is that it didn’t come 


run onto it by accident the other day 
while I was hunting. I didn’t stop to 
prospect another man’s claims, naturally, 


in my day and I calculate that there’s 
enough of this stuff-on the ground, just 
below the grass-roots, to fix any reason- 
able man for life. The claim where I 
found it is called the Little Edna.” 

“The—the Little Edna!” said Stillman, 
staring at Jack and turning his head to one 
side like deaf people do. “Why—why, 
then it was my claim.” 

“Yes, it was your claim,” said Jack, 
nudging me with his knee. , I flashed hot 


patience together again. Just then there 
was a little stir behind the canvas stretched 
across one end of the cabin, and Stillman’s 
wife come out in a patched bathrobe. 
She was a ga’nt woman and tired looking, 


“Excuse my looks, gentlemen,” she 
said, “but I couldn’t stop to fuss over 
myself. What’is it, Jim? Did he say 
Little Edna? Is that the rock? Is. it 


“Good!” sung Stillman. “Why, just 
look at it, Lottie. Just look and you can 
tell what kind of stuff it is, though the 
good Lord knows you’ ve seen little enough 


“By the way,” put in Jack, “I suppose 


Stillman winced like a quirted horse 
and shot a scared look at Jack, but Jack 
was slouched over, waving his hands 
above the hot stove and looking innocent, 
so Stillman drawed a breath and said he 


I could see that the thought of that ex- 
pired paper up there on the mountain 
turned him cold to the bones. It was too 
tormenting cruel—old Jack watching out 
of the corners of his snaky eyes and wav- 
ing his seamy hands over the stove and 
smiling and smiling, while them poor, de- 
ceived Stillmans, all trembly-happy, were * 
admiring the specimen they thought was 
theirs. It was too much like seeing a cat 
play with a live mouse before he crunches 
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FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get 
Rid of These Ugly Spots 








fo There’s no longer the slight- 
Best need of feeling ashamed of 
@ your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine— 
double strength—from any drug- 
gist and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles 
have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. 


Be sure to ask for the double 
strength Othine as this is sold un- 
der guarantce of money back if it 
fails to remove freckles. 
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A beautiful and comfor- 

table nursery aid. Made in 

Baby Pink, Baby Buue, or 

Snow White washable duck. 

Frame is blue enameled steel. 

Head rest can be folded 
flat on frame of seat. 


Dealers, or By Mail, $2.50 
Send For Catalog showing 
complete line of Rock-a-Bye 
Nursery Specialties. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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up and kicked back my chair, and Jack 
got up too 

“Well,” he said, “it must be somewhere 
near bedtime. Ask us for a visit in your 
summer palace some day, Stillman, after 
you've developed the Little Edna.” 

Mrs. Stillman jumped forward and 
grabbed both of Jack’s hands in hers. 

“Oh, Mr. Murphy,” she said, half cry- 
ing, “we can never thank you enough in 
this world. If there was ever a good man 
and a good friend—” 

That was my ultimate limit. I jerked 
open the door and stumbled out into the 
windy moonlight at a run. Jack caught 
up with me as I was ontying my horse and 


we rode off together. I waited till we were | 


sure beyond hearing of Stillman’s and 
then I opened the valve and begun to let 
off some of the hot steam that had been 
bulging my heart for two hours. 

“You mean, low-down, cruel-hearted, 
thieving old hound!” said I, taking my 
time and trying to fit every word with 
steel barbs and poison. “You _black- 
handed, black-hearted old sneak! I’m 
done with you. When Stillman goes up 
to that claim and finds your location 
notice he’ll want to kill you, and I hope 
he does. If you were ten years younger 
(’d pull you off of that horse and I’d—” 

I stopped there. Old Jack had started 
laughing when I started to talk, and by 
this time he was shouting so that he 
couldn’t hear anything I said, and I didn’t 
want to waste it. 

“Wait!” he snuffled at last. “Have 
some consideration for a old man. Apo- 
plexy aint no joke at my age. Oh, my 
poor heart! The look on your face there 
at Stillman’s!”’ 

I kept murderous still while he went on 
giggling and shouting and slapping his leg. 

“Cruel!” he said after a while. “You're 
the cruelest person I ever knowed. Re- 
pent and bow down with shame for your 
cruelty to a poor old man. Listen, you 
young bobcat! When we stopped at that 
monument the second time I[ switched 
them baking powder cans again. The 
Little Edna rightfully and lawfully and 
deliberately and with malice aforethought 
belongs to Stillman, or will as soon as he 
renews that paper—and I'll bet he’s tear- 
ing up the mountain with a fresh notice in 
his hand at this holy minute.” 





“Jack,” said I, struggling to square up | 
my state of mind, “I withdraw them | 


words of mine and apologize.” 
“No need,” he answered. “I reckon I 
deserved ’em. I’d have shot you for less 


thirty years ago, but they say old age | 


makes us wise.” 


By this time we had reached the road, | 
where our ways parted, and the wind come | 


roaring up through the open pass, whip- 
ping our horses’ manes and tearing at us 


“A wind to Heaven!” shouted Jack, | 
raising up in his stirrups and sniffing at | 
it. “Say, Spike, this is the second fortune | 


I’ve throwed away in my life. The other 


one lasted eighteen months and this one | 
lasted about eighteen minutes, but I had | 
more fun out of it and I didn’t land in | 


no hospital either. A wind to Heaven! 
Ee-eow!” 

He ended up with a screech, whirled 
his horse and loped off down the road, 
clickety, clickety, clickety. Pretty soon 
a wave of the wind brought me a queer 
and awful sound. Old Jack thought he 
was singing again. 
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You know 


you'll feel better in Sealpax. The 
cool nainsook fabric is so free-and-easy 
—so light-and-breezy—the athletic cut 
is so comfortable—you hardly know 
you’re wearing an underwear. 





You know 


—Sealpax is a cleaner underwear. 
Comes packed in individual sanitary con- 
tainers You're sure it’s clean. Sure 
it’s as fresh and crisp as the day it was 
made. 


- 4 
You know Sealpax 


—a dealer who sells Sealpax gives you 
the best value for yourmoney. Put it 
on and cool off for the Summer. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us. Send for “The Sealpax Family 
Booklet,’’ describing the Sealpax 
line. Address Department K.1. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


for Women 














Sealpax 
for Children 
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a ¢ Which is the Mother?! 
’ It is good health which keeps 
womanly beauty fresh. Cos- 
metics can only hide the traces 
of the years in a once pretty 
face. 


Mothers who are still young 
at the age of forty can teach 
their daughters the value of a 
good aperient in keeping the 
blush of youth in their cheeks. 


NR Tablets (a vegetable aperient) 
act pleasantly and naturally to 
clear the skin of blemishes and 
preserve a healthful, youthful 
appearance, 





All Druggists 
sell the dainty 
25c. box of 
NR Tablets. 











Ge al 
**New Edition ’”* 


of 
Nature’s Remedy 


Smaller tablets, one-third the 
dose of the regular NR. Made 
of the same ingredients, then 
Candy - coated, 

Ideal for children and adults. 


36 JUNIORS in the 
blue and yellow box, - _25¢. 



























EROLU 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


AC. 
m™ ACool ities 


Porch 


Make your porch a well venti- 
lated, secluded, outdoor living 
room— breathe the healthful 
fresh air all day long. Add a 
cheery room, a snady retreat for 
summer days—an outdoor sleep- 
ing room at night. 

Aerolux Shades keep out the 
sun's heat and glare. ey make 
your porch shady, airy, secluded 
and 5 to 15 degrees cooler. 


Send for this Free Book 
You cannot realize how enjoy- 
able your porch can be made 
until you read the ‘“‘AEROLUX 

K" —handsomely illustrated, 
Biving definite suggestions re- 
garding porches 


The Acroshade Co. 
Oakland ave. 
a aay Wis. 
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What Are Your 
Children Doing ? 


(Continued from page 47) 





“We did it to get a kick out of it,” the 
young burglars said. And itis a fact that 
they couldn’t get a kick out of any high- 
| school playground. 

Looking about to find some means of 
| fun,»the young person of either sex dis- 
covers the automobile. Now the motor 
car is an established institution, further- 
more it is a mighty good thing. But it 
was never meant to be a plaything for 
children, who possess the terrific com- 
bination of ability to drive and lack-of 
judgment. To put a vehicle weighihg 
anywhere from one to two tons and 
capable of making sixty or more miles an 
hour‘into the hands of.a fifteen- or sixteen- 
year-old driver without the presence of;an 
older person is pretty close.-to criminal. 
The ease with which a boy can slip tito 
bad ways through this means has had 
considerable comment 4h another article* 
and’ we can Jeave that «i ant phase 
of the matter: with the, ing remark 
thatmost of our immature delinquents 
ride toward trouble in high power cars. | 

The motion picture has been discussed 
a‘great deal in connection with crime. | 
There is a tendency among authorities to | 
disagree on this point. Much may be | 
Said on both sides of the question. But | 
the fact remains that the screen“ as a 
steady diét is bad. It gives no mental | 
food. “It is often exciting. You would 
not want to feed your boy or girl large 
helps. of horseradish three times a day; 
if you allow him or her to become a 
picture fan you are doing the same thing 
| when it comes to the brain. 
| Newspapers and magazines are often 
| spoken of in connection with juvenile delin- 
| quency. They tell more about sex and 
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Ny / 
/ wrshAP ROSE csp 

! SORES Golden ‘Transparent 

Oh, how sweet and clean is the hair 

—what a delicate fragrance lingers— 
how invigorated is the scalp, ail the 
dullness and fatigue gone—for no soap is so 
satisfying, bubbles so quickly and profusely 
" and rinses so thoroughly as the pure. hygienic 
i) JAP ROSE. Ideal for the hair, and for the 
/ complexion and bath. 

An unusual value at 
two cakes for 25 cents. 


You'll Like It’ 
JAMES Ss. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO 




















| NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER $3.50 


Makes adding easy. It’s accurate 
quick, durable and easily operated 
Capacity 8 Columns saves time 
brain work and errors, 65,000 pleased 
owners Fully Guaranteed Price 
$3.50 Delivered. With METAL OP. 
ERALING BANDS, $5. Delivered. 
Agents Wanted. Immediate shipment 
made J. H. Bassett & Co., Dept. 145. 
1458 Hollywood Ave., Ohiceago, Ill. 





crime than they did twenty years ago; and 
the printed word is now.on every living- 
room table. Which isin the main all right. 
Knowledge hurts no one in itself. The 
| tendency in this age on the part of the 
young is to want to know what makes the 
| wheels go round; and they are bound to 
learn the secrets one way or another. 
You have the chance to tell them in such 
a manner that the truth will bring its 
lessons for careful conduct. If you 
neglect your opportunity the son or 


| 
| 
| 


PLAN YOUR, 


HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable 
for any climate. Famous for 
-caeman o~ beauty. 


ve Cal. Homes” 






60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms—$1 


SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FR EE 


— A oe book of 80 Special Plans, a ere folder 
TRA—48 “Little Bungalows,” 8 to6 50 cts. 
Money back tf not satisfied 


E.W. STILLWELL & ©O., Architects, 685 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





daughter is reasonably certain to read the | 
facts set forth in words which were not F 
meant for ignorant eyes—or to hear them 
from other—and looser—lips than yours. 

Now, as was said in the beginning, this 
is no thesis to prove that the young 
people are going straight to the devil. 
But there are specked apples in every 
barrel and, although the authorities pick 
them over ever so carefully, our school 
grounds will, for many a year to come, 
continue to hold numbers of bad boys 
and girls. Probation laws are as yet in 
their infancy and probation methods are 
only in their making; it will be a long 





time hence when the normal healthy 
| child is safely segregated beyond con- 
tamination from pathological delinquents. 
It would be just as well, therefore, to 
remember that you are seeing that child 


|— 


*Here’s to Crime!”’ in Sunset for March. 








ABLACH 


Face Power 





To have and to hold a fair complexion,— 
use Lablache. Delicate skins welcome its 
gentle caress. It’s a sweet tribute to lovely 
women. It goes farther 
and is so natural. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream 75c. 
a box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 
hoxes sold annually. 

Send 10c. for a 
sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CO, 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. 124 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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less often than your father and mother | 


saw you; to bear it in mind that conditions 
surrounding him or her are far more 


complicated—and offer more dangers— 
than those which accompanied your 
upbringing. 


Your job is a great deal bigger than the 


task of those who went before you. You 
have not even realized its size. You have 
not caught up to the times. And, if you 


do not at least make a real effort to catch 
up with them, there is a chance that the 
bitterest grief which can come to a father 
or a mother will be your portion. 





On the Sunrise 
Sheep Trail 


(Continued from page 60) 


of sheep that Nick was herding that the 
next setting sun did not shed a sorrowful 
light on the mortal remains of bruin— 
just that quick! As could be proved by a 
horde of distant witnesses. At present 
writing, the hide of the bear, yellow teeth 
and all, is being made into a rug to tread 
on. 

Right after we had our understanding 
with the bear, two things happened: Bert 
transferred his services from me to the 
man Nick had quit; and Nick and Paddy 
had a falling out. I do not know what 
caused the row, but I do know that no 
amount of coaxing could heal the breach 
—the dog absolutely refused to work for 
Nick. When Nick would attempt to send 
him on an errand, Paddy would run to 
Jack. When Jack refused to approve of 
such an action, he would come streaking 
for camp. When the camp became too 
hot to hold him, he would hide in the 
brush and wait until we had all gone to 
bed before he would come sneaking in. 
Nick walked uncounted miles on Paddy’s 
account, while his face became longer and 
longer day by day. He was by no means 
silent on the subject and seemed to harbor 
a grudge against me because I steadfastly 
refused to kill Paddy, as he suggested. 
He finally threatened to quit unless he 
was provided with a dog. For a time it 
looked as though Jack and I were doomed 
to be thrown on our own scant resources 
to handle the band. But on one of my 
trips to town after supplies, I managed to 
hire a dog from an ex-sheep-herder. 

Tony, the dog I hired, was one of the 
most lovable dogs I have every known. He 
was a big black fellow with a snow white 
ruffle about his neck and a white chest. 
He knew more about herding sheep than 
most sheep-herders. A nod, a gesture or a 
conversational request was sufficient to 
start, stop and guide him. He is the only 
dog that I ever met who was in the same 
class with my own black Rover. 

Outside of Bert’s change of address and 


the affair of the dogs, there was very little | 
doing of an exciting nature from the time | 
the bear lost his hide and his share of the | 


huckleberries until we slung our packs to 
hit the return trail. The real excitement 


came when, late in the fall, we hit the | 


Iron Sheep Trail for Chicago and dis- 
covered how much the fine wools would 
bring in a market without a bottom! 
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She has vanquished Time. 
Aglow with health, still flower- 
ing with beauty, exultantly she 
greets each day. 

How many women past the first 
golden score of years, are so filled 
with joy of life? Four out of five, 
probably, are afflicted with Pyorrhea 
—that disease of the gums which 
marks its victim with the blighting 
touch of Age. 

Pyorrhea begins with nothing 
more alarming than tenderness and 
bleeding of the gums. But as the 
disease progresses, the gums recede, 
the teeth decay or loosen; and 
Pyorrhea germs seeping into the 
system through the gums cause 
many ailments. Medical science has 


the world. 

End your Pyorrhea troubles be- 
fore they begin. Visit your dentist 
often for tooth and gum inspection, 








proved this in the greatest clinics of 


She Keeps Her Hold 
on Youth 


and start using Forhan’s For the 
Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress 
—if used in time and used consist- 
ently. Ordinary dentifrices will not 
do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums 
firm and healthy, the teeth white 
and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet 
your brush in cold water, place a half-inch of 
the refreshing, healing paste on it, then brush 
your teeth up and down. Use a rolling motion 
to clean the crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush—gently 
at first until the gums harden, then more vigor- 
ously. If the gums are very tender, massage 
with the finger, instead of the brush. Ifgum 
shrinkage has already set in, use Forhan’s 
according to directions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 35c and 
60c tubes in the United States and Canada. 
At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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ERE are millions of people 
nowadays who never let a 
corn ache twice. 

They stop the pain, then end 
the corn completely. Thus, year 
on year, they are keeping free 
from every corn annoyance. 

Theirmethodis Blue-jay, either 
liquid or plaster. 

They apply it by a touch. The 
corn is then forgotten until it 
loosens and comes out. 

The inventor was a chemist 
whostudied corns formany years. 
The maker is a surgical dressing 
house of world-wide repute. 

Blue-jay makes harsh methods 
unnecessary. It is gentle, yet 
nothing could be more efficient. 

It makes paring ridiculous, for 
paring is dangerous, and it never 
could end a corn. 














The Day of Corns 


is over for the folks who know 
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Watch one corn 
Watch the effect on one corn. It will 
change all your ideas. It will win you, as 
it has won millions, to this newer, better 
method. Do this for your own sake. 
The best time is tonight. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


New York Toronto 

















One Oiling 
Good for60 
Days 

Ce < ae 


O muss, no bother, no loss of 
time or temper—when car is 
equipped with Ride-Easy Spring 
Boots. Add wonderfully to riding 
ease and lengthen life of springs. 
Lace on, neatly and securely. Easy 
to attach. 

Every’car a prospect. Exclusive 
distribution open in many states. 
$3 to $13.50 per set 
Write for Booklet 
U.'S. AUTO APPLIANCE CO. 

” Salt Lake City, Utah 


Pat. May 20, 1919 Other Pats. pending 





















does wonders for 
poor complexions 


_ Underneath most unattractive skins 
is a clear, pleasing complexion—all 
that is needed is the —— treatment! 
It issurprising how often a brief use of 
Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap 
will clear away blotches, redness and 
roughness and give the skin its natural 
freshness and charm, 


If your skin isn’t just what you want it to be, ask 
your dealer for Resinol Soap and Ointment. 





Dreams 
By Nan Terrell Reed 


He longed to live a story 
Of the desert-island brand, 
Where a man can play the hero 
On a stage of burning sand. 


He dreamed of writing verses 

That the world would label good, 
With a meter of perfection 

And a theme misunderstood. 


He thought with joy of travel 
Neath an unfamiliar sky, 

But he simply couldn’t do it, 
So he simply didn’t try. 


For his days were full of farming 
And his middle name was ‘“Toil”, 
And he had to spend the hours 


On an unromantic soil; 


And there wasn’t any prospect 
Of his reaching foreign lands, 

For the anchor to his acre 
Was a pair of loving hands. 


So he didn’t live the story 

Of the desert-island brand, 
But he made a decent garden 
| From a strip of stony land. 





| He was anchored to an acre 


| | But he managed, on the whole, 


To keep a perfect meter 
In the poem of his soul. 


v U0 


A-Gypsying 


By Anna Blake Mezquida 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ; 
| Day after day in my tranquil home 

| My life moves slowly, a placid thing; 
| Only at heart have I learned to roam 


And send my spirit a-gypsying. 


Walls that enclose me are dull and gray 

| But red is the fire of the Romany king, 
| And mad is the dance and wild the play 

That thrills my spirit a-gypsying. 


| Harsh are the sounds of a sordid mart, 
| But witching the songs that free waters 
sing, 
And blithe are the bird-notes in fields apart 
Where my spirit wanders a-gypsying. 


Guarding my door stern duty waits, 
But the dream-walls rise in a magic ring 
And lo, I pass through enchanted gates 





With kindred companions a-gypsying. 
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SEND FOR 
OUR 
FOLDER 


describing the won- 
derful scenic beauties 
of British Columbia. 





A trip across the International 
Boundary which opens up a new 
world of Nature’s beauty—Moun- 
tains—Forest—Sea. 


VANCOUVER 
Canada 


the centre of a Summer Tourist 
Country which attracts thousands 
of world tourists. 
Delightful Summer climate— 
no extreme heat—nights always 
cool. 
A Motor trip over the Pacific 
Suaner—ene by Boat or Rail. 
Illustrated Folders— 
Road Maps, etc. sent 
on request to Van- 
cover Publicity Bu- 
reau (J. R. Davison, 
Mgr.) Room 100— 
‘\, 326 Seymour Street, 
YY Vancouver. Canada 


















lots 
TRADE MARK 


—A Light, Sturdy, Dependable, 


Economical Power Lawn Mower 


Simplicity of construction and ease 
of handling are two of its dominant 
qualities. Very reasonably priced; 
low operating cost. 


Especially adapted for use on the 
Pacific Coast 


For descriptive catalog, address 
nearest dealer or distributor. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


H. V. Carter Motor Co., 52 Beale St., San Francisco, Cal. 
E. S. Bonbright, 429 West Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DEALERS 
San Diego Hardware Co., San Diego, Cal. 
Pasadena Hard Co., Pasadena, Cal. 





The Moto-Mower 

Company 
2033 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, 
























Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questionsand answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











No Land for Ex-Soldiers Yet 


Q. I am an ex-service man who is 
desirous of acquiring some homestead 
land in Oregon or northern California. I 
have been informed that there are areas 
of depleted timber land in eastern Oregon 
that will be opened for entry in the very 
near future. Do you know if such does 
exist? Can you advise me concerning 
similar land in’ northern or northeastern 


California; or concerning Government | 


land not in these timber areas, but in 
adjoining districts that can be taken up? 
What are the prevailing crops in the latter 
areas? Would it be necessary to place 
this land under irrigation?—W. S. M., 
OcpEN, UTau. 


A. We have often in the pages of 
SUNSET expressed the opinion that the 
average man had better give up the idea 
of homesteading land in the Far West 
unless he were so situated that he could go 
into a promising district and spend a year 
looking for a claim that has not yet been 
taken up and which is worth having. The 
only free land left in the Far West is 
either broken or mountainous, or it is arid 


without an available water supply or, if | 


water is available, the investment neces- 
sary to bring it to the land for irrigation 
purposes is too great to be undertaken by 
an individual. Only here and there, far 
from a railroad,,may scattered desirable 
pieces be found through personal investi- 
gation. 

Your best chance would be to register 
with the Department of the Interior for an 
allotment in case the Government should 


appropriate a fund for the reclamation of | 


land through irrigation and drainage, the 
reclamation work to be done by ex- -soldiers 


and the land to be sold to them on very | 


easy terms, with financial aid from the 
Government to enable them to get started. 
Something will probably be done by 
Congress along this line this summer and 
you should get your name on the list of 
applicants. 


Land Prices in Colorado 


Q. Would you please furnish me with 
information about homestead land in 
Colorado? Is there any good homestead 
land open now? We should like to take 
up a homestead or buy some land round 
and near Denver, if it isn’t too high for us. 
Is there any wheat land in Colorado? If 
so, can you depend on a crop that will 
make you a living? What do they ask for 
such land there?—E. E. O., SumMNerR, 
WasH. 

A. There is still open for entry in the 
state of Colorado a tota! of nearly nine 
million acres of unappropriated and un- 
reserved Government land, but of this 
amount the Denver Land District con- 
tains only 477,000 acres of which less than 


Your Vacation— 
Where shall you spend it? 


Where may one be assured of the most 
satisfying scenic beauty, the most de- 
ligntful impressions, the most comfort! 


We think the Pacific Northwest offers 
more in the way of genuine outdoor 
pleasure than any portion of America. 
A trip to Mt. Rainier, for example, or a 
cruise upon the rippling waters of Puget 

und. spark- 
ling waterfalls, trails canopied with 
evergreen, flower garlanded meadows, 
superb vistas—motoring, golf, fishing, 
swimming, yachting, camping—the 
whole catalogue of outdoor delights 





are yours here in the Evergreen 
Paradise. 
Every red-blooded American citizen 


ought to know first hand what Nature 
has done to call forth the best that is in 
men’s hearts and minds up here in this 
wonderful country. 


I shall be happy to send you (absolutely 
without obligation) literature describ- 
ing what may be seen and enjoyed on a 
vacation in the Pacific Northwest. 
| And I shall be delighted to give personal 

attention to requests for specific infor- 
mation about things to see and things to 
| do on your outing. 





The only thing I ask in return is that 
you keep our hotels in mind during 
your stay in Seattle and stop with us 
if you can do so. We try to make 
| Gowman-operated mean maximum 
personal service for our guests. 


GOWMAN-OPERATED HOTELS 
> 





T. H. GOWMAN 


Managing Director 


HOTEL 
WASHINGTON ANNEX 


WILHARD HOTEL 


Seattle, Washington 

















@ — FREE rt 
A GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RES ERVATI ONS 
PACIFIC > COAST 


HOTELS 222 RESORTS 
Sinncedca Sea vel gureau 


oS ANGELES FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 685 [IARKET S7. 


























\ STATE 


Evergreen and evercoo!! 
\ Sn: »w-capped mountains 
virgin pine forests, na- 
tiona! parks, seas, lakes, 

waterfalls, roads into 
the heart of it all! And 

Alaska, the wonder- 
\\ land at our door! This 

book beautifully il- 
} lustrated, tells you. 
Write 
J. GRANT HINKLE 

Secretary of State 
Dept.S, Olympia,Wash. 
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“T was always beautiful to my husband,” she 


said, in brave defiance of the cold and heat and 
storms that had withered her bloom and brok- 


en her strength before her time. 


What are you going to do about devotion 


like that? 


A few delightful hours of interesting travel A 
will bring you and your family to your home A 
by the sea, with sunshine and roses blooming 
the year ’round, at San Diego, California. is 

Eternal springtime and the invitation of the 
ocean breezes will keep you out-of-doors, shar- ! 
ing with 90,000 hospitable citizens the chang- 
ing flowers, the miles of charming lawns and 
homes, the infinite diversions and the match- 


less panorama of ocean, moun- 
tains and bay, which make San 
Diego the active, joyous city 
that it is. 

You’ll find nearly every day 
an ideal day for your varied se- 
quence of recreations, and new 
zest each day for their enjoy- 
ment, while the heart grows 
young, in this ideal home for 
the man who has established a 
competence. 

Sea-bathing, golf, polo, launch 
parties, and motoring along the sea- 
shore, or through upland valleys and 
mountain passes combine with a be- 
wilderment of other recreations to 
build exhilarating health and happi- 
ness year after year at 


anDIE8C 


California 


Through Pullman service is operated between 
San Diego and Chicago over the new San Diego 
and Arizona Railway, in connection with the Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific ““Golden State Lim- 
ited.” A delightful, mild climate trip through 
Imperial Valley and magnificent scenery. 
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‘How much do you value 
Sour wifes pink cheeks ? 
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SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB, 
302 Spreckels Building, San Diego, California. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet about San 
Diego, California, 
Name 


Address — 








tells more a- 
bout it. Sign 
the coupon 
and get it 
free by re- 
turn mail. 





| 2000 acres is classed as agricultural land. 

| In other words, in the Denver Land Dis- 
trict all the desirable farm land has been 
— up long ago and only the culls are 
ext, 

In the Durango and Glenwood Springs 
Land Districts more of the farming land 
is still open to homesteading, but as a rule 

| this land is either far from transportation 

| or it needs irrigation in order to become 
productive and usually the available water 
supply has already been taken up, leaving 
only the possibility of irrigation through 
expensive large scale storage of flood 
water. 

The largest part of the wheat grown in 
Colorado is produced by irrigation and 
good irrigated land can not be bought for 
less than $200 an acre. On the great 
plains to the east of Denver some wheat 
is grown by dry farming methods, but the 
yield is uncertain and dry farming requires 
large scale operation with a great deal of 
machinery in order to be successful. 

You probably would do better it you 
bought ten irrigated acres near Greeley 0: 
Boulder than you would by taking up a 
dry farming homestead of 320 acres. 

We would suggest that you write to th 
Colorado State Agricultural College, Ft 
Collins, Colo., stating your circumstances 

, and the farming experience you have had. 
the amount of your capital and the kind of 
farming you want to engage in, asking the 
director of the college to advise you as to 
the proper location. 


Bitten by the Sharks 


Q. I would like to get an idea of the 
cost and if in your judgment it would pay 
to pump water from an irrigation ditch. | 
got stung on buying my five acres. I was 


told all of it could be flooded from the 


| ditch. My friends say it can’t pay as cost 
| of pump and power would be too much. 
| I am sixty-five and know nothing of irri- 


gation.—A. L. S., Fretp’s Lanpinc, Cat. 


A. It is impossible to give you an idea 
of the cost of lifting water from an irriga- 


| tion ditch unless it is known how high you 


want to lift the water, the quantity of the 
water to be lifted and the motive power, 
whether gasoline or electricity, you wish 
to use. 

We would suggest that you send this in- 
formation to the College of Agriculture, 
Division of Irrigation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif., whose engineers 
can give you the cost, approximately, in a 
few minutes. 


Stock Ranches in Northern Arizona 


Q. Some of my friends and myself, 
all ex-service men, are anxious to find a 
location in the West. We have been 
thinking of locating in Northern Arizona, 
on the plateau south of the Cafon of the 
Colorado River and going into the stock 
business. Can land in this vicinity be 
bought for a reasonable price or are 
homesteads available? Any information 
on the chances for starting a stock range 
in this district will be appreciated.— 
C. B. RockrForp, IIl. 


A. The largest part of the territory 
you describe is contained in the Tusayan 
and other National Forests. Outside the 
limits of these forests there are millions 
of acres of Government land, but the mere 
fact that this land has not yet been taken 
up after the Arizona stock men have been 
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looking for favorable locations for the 

past forty xe ars, indicates its character. 

In the National Forests the range is 

fully occupied by resident owners and 
other permit-holders whose herds graze 
in the forests during the summer. The 
situation is complicated by the fact that, 
owing to vested rights established many 
years ago, the range is shared by cattle 
and sheep. In these National Forests 
there may be areas here and there suit- 
able for the production of hay, but the 
acreage is limited and in out-of-the-way 
places. Dry farming is carried on in 
many of the level high valleys of this 
plateau but it is a game of chance rather 
than a farming operation and as a rule 
one crop out of three is profitable. 

The established stock men declare that 
their worst problem in this district is the | 
water supply. The plateau consists of a 
tremendous lava flow, into which the 
rainfall and the water of the streams 
disappear without leaving a trace. For | 
several hundred miles there is scarcely one 
living stream and wells rarely strike 
water. The stock men are compelled to 
throw dams across ravines. In the | 
beginning these reservoirs are not water- 
tight and it takes several years before 
their bottom is sufficiently cemented to 
hold water, with the result that it re- | 
quires time and capital to get established 
in the stock business. 

From this description you can readily 
see that almost the only way to get 
started in the cattle business in this 
district would be to buy out an existing 
ranch and this proceeding will require a | 
good deal of ready money. 

As to homesteads, many sections have 
been taken up under the Enlarged Home- 
stead Act, but few of the homesteaders 
have any intention of making a living on | 
640 dry acres. Since the passage of this 
Enlarged Homestead Act twenty-six | 
sections were taken up in the heart of one 
of the best New Mexico cattle ranches. 
The homesteaders obtained patent, but 
made no improvements and are not 
residing on the land now. They merely 
served notice on the owners of the big 
ranch whose cattle had been ranging on 
the public domain that they must not 
allow the stock to trespass on their hold- 
ings on pain of paying stiff damages. As 








By C. T. CONOVER 


HIS IS not a chance happening for one year, but an unbroken 
ke record over a long period of years, according to the Mortality 

Statistics of the United States Government. For instance, last 
year Seattle’s death rate was 8.6 per 1000, Spokane’s 9.5, Los Angeles’ 
12.9, Cincinnati’s 14.2, St. Paul’s 14.3, Philadelphia’s 14.5, Boston’s 
14.9, San Francisco’s 15.1, Baltimore’s 15.5, Washington’s 15.6, New 
Orleans’ 19.7, and Trenton’s 20.1. Your expectancy of life will be ma- 
terially increased by living in Seattle. 

Seattle is in a class by itself in respect to the low rate of infant mor- 
tality, 55 per 1000. In other words, the infant born in Seattle has ap- 
proximately 95 chances out of 100 of surviving and several times more 
chances of attaining adult life than the baby born in the East or the Middle 
West. It will also be a sturdier and stronger person. Seattle is a para- 
dise for children—infantile complaints are practically unknown. 

Seattle’s health record is due to an entire absence of extremes of heat 
and cold, of cyclones, hurricanes, earthquakes and severe electrical 
storms—a climate soothing to nervous troubles and that invites one 
out of doors the year round, an abundance of pure water, an altogether 
exceptional milk supply, perfect drainage and a scenic environment 
whose beauty and sublimity tend to lift one above the petty trials 
of life. 

The climate gives a 20 per cent margin in manufacturing costs due 
to increased efficiency of labor, a fact well demonstrated in competition. 

Seattle is the center of the richest area on the continent in basic 
resources—timber, agriculture, horticulture, dairying, mining, coal, 
fisheries, etc.—is by far the nearest Pacific Coast port to the Orient 
and the chief railroad center on the Pacific Coast. 

Seattle’s harbor is classed by shipping men as the best in the world 
and her docks and cargo handling equipment are superior to anything 
on the coast. 

Seattle is a wonder city—grown from 4,000 to 350,000 during the 
writer’s business life. The big opportunities are still ahead. Whether 
you simply want to enjoy life and live long, or have an industry to 
establish or a branch to locate, send for Seattle’s inspiring story, 
“Seattle, the Seaport of Success.” 


out these homesteaders, a result which 
the homesteaders probably had in mind 
when they filed on the sections which by 
themselves are worthless. 


Phoenix and Tucson 


Q. Is there any choice as a residence 
place between Phoenix and Tucson for 


elderly people? I thought the university “y fis Gene Pea 
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water?’—A. C. M., Boutper, Coto. 


Z . ‘ where apparent in this 
A. We believe that you will find dient oc. € by 
Tucson preferable to Phoenix as a place Edens, of the Central £ 
of residence. Tucson is about 2000 feet Trust Co., Chicago. 





higher than Phoenix and we believe it 
has purer drinking water. The summer 
temperature is about the same in both | 
places but the Tucson nights are cooler. | 
Also, Tucson is close to a range of moun- 
tains in whose cafons there are several | 


Publicity Bureau, 912 Arctic Bldg. 
Seatile, Washington 


summer resorts. Phoenix lacks such a 


feature in its immediate vicinity. 





tinent with the most 
restful and socthing 
climate in the world, 
the land where “‘it is 
always afternoon” and 
the ideal home for the 


blond races upon this 


American continent. 
—Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson. 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club 


Manufacture in Seattle—The Seaport of Success 


























WORLD RESPECTS 
THE SAVER 


VERY place you go, the saver commands 
respect. He is always and everywhere the 
substantial man of the community. Thrift is 
his passport into public confidence. He is 
the man you find carrying the burden of 
responsibility in your lodge, your church, 
your club. He is the man worth while. 








His family lives for the joy of living, and for the good that they can do. 
His children have the advantages that are rightly theirs. 


Are YOU such a man? Are you growing in public esteem through the 
practice of thrift? Is your saving systematic, or is it slip-shod? Does a 
certain fixed portion of your income go into sound investments each month? 
Or do you buy everything your heart desires, THEN think of saving 
and investing? 

Learn this lesson of useful living. Resolve now—yes, this very minute 
—that not another day will pass until you are safely embarked on the 
ship of thrift. 


And remember that thrift means more than merely saving. Thrift means 
profit—to forge ahead—to put money to work where it will yield a good 
return, 

Follow in the footsteps of tae man who saves. That is your first duty 
to yourself and to your family. Saving is the first great stepping-stone to 
financial independence. But saving without wise investing has its dangers; 
idle money is easily spent. 


Now then, your path is clear, and your goal is worth the effort. Say now 
that the sun shall never set again upon a day that you have wasted. 


We have prepared a very interesting book entitled “Getting Ahead.” 
This book tells the fascinating story of Peter Perkins and how he conceived 
a practical idea of saving and investing. A complimentary copy will be sent 
upon request. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
657—137 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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F Peak o’ the world! 
. Only room for ONE there. 


Only one world’s best in any- 
thing. 
























What’s the world’s best in cigarette 
tobacco? 


100% pure Turkish!— Who says so? — 
Connoisseurs of Cigarettes of all Countries. 


MURAD is made of 100% pure Turkish 
Tobacco—personally selected from the finest 
and most famous varieties grown. 


In MURAD you reach the Peak of cigarette quality, 
satisfaction and enjoyment. 


Try MURAD Today, and 20¢ 
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> “More a hale“ 
the motorists 
of the Pacific 
Coast use 
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